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WORKING 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  uncovered 
a  city  crew  that  ioafed  away 
the  working  day. 

The  entire  crew  was  suspended. 


The  name  of  the  game  was  “Chisel  the 
City."  A  Tribune  reporter,  photographer 
and  a  Chicago  alderman  watched  the  game 
being  played  for  fun  and  profit  by  a  city 
construction  crew. 

Some  of  the  six-man  crew  were  spotted 
drinking  beer  in  a  tavern  during  an  hour- 
and-a-half  lunch  period.  All  took  another 
half-hour  rest  In  the  afternoon.  The  fore¬ 
man  left  the  crew  at  11:40,  got  credit  for 
working  the  entire  day.  Two  others  got 
rides  home  in  a  city  truck  and  the  truck 
driver  put  in  for  three  hours’  overtime. 
In  words  and  pictures,  the  Tribune  ticked 
off  an  hour-by-hour  account  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  crew.  The  results?  The  foreman 


was  suspended  for  29  days  and  faces  dis¬ 
missal.  The  other  five  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  indefinitely. 

Revealing  the  loafing  of  a  single  construc¬ 
tion  crew  doesn't  rank  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  story  of  the  year.  But  it  is  part  of  the 
never-ending  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  Tribune  which  has  exposed  waste  and 
wrongdoing  in  meat  inspection,  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  the  Sanitary  District 
and  in  City  Hall  itself.  The  probes  already 
have  saved  taxpayers  many  millions  of 
dollars.  They  will  continue.  The  Tribune 
serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Finding  and 
exposing  waste  in  government  is  one  of 

Chicago  Tribune 


SPECTACOLOR 
IN  ALBANY? 
. . .  OF  COERNE 


Albany’s  dynamic  metropolitan  complex  is  the  economic  core  of  one  of 
America’s  most  important  markets.  The  vast  1 1,400  square  mile  Capitaland 
area  is  a  big  market  ...  by  any  measuring  standards.  With  a  population 
topping  1.10  million,  retail  sales  over  1.4  billion,  and  an  Effective  Buying 
Income  of  2.4  billion,  it  is  a  productive  market  with  a  solid  growth  potential. 

Albany’s  Newspapers  are  undisputed  leaders  (number  one  all  day  and  Sunday 
in  circulation  and  advertising)  in  Capitaland. . .  of  course  they  are  first  to  offer 
Spectacolor  to  the  advertisers  in  this  rich  northeastern  New  York  market. 


and 


The  Knickerbocker  News 

The  Capital  Newspapers  Are  Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tims-ANMa 
Aftaiiy  KMCkadMcker  News 
laltiaerc  News  AaericM 


Bestee  Recerd  Aaericae 
Bestee  Sraday  Advertiser 
Les  Anples  HeraM-Euaieer 


New  Yerk  lenmal-Aaericae 
San  Anteeie  UgM 
San  Francisce  Examiner 


Seattle  Feet-toteiiigettcer 
Hearst  Smiday  Mapzines 
Pack— Tke  Cemk  Weekly 


NOISNIHSVM 


"We’ve 
get  to  find 
the  truth” 

Top  investigative  reporter  David 
Kraslow,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  bureau,  works  hard  to 
see  that  government  officials  report 
accurately  to  the  public. 

"If  you  let  presumptuous  people 
in  government  get  away  with  deceit 


and  coverup,  you’ll  wind  up  with  a 
nation  of  cynics.  And  then,  in  a  free 
society,  what  would  you  have?” 
he  asks. 

To  keep  the  records  straight, 
Kraslow,  a  former  Nieman  Fellow, 
has  turned  up  facts  on  many  vital 
stories. 

Recently  he  disclosed  that  secret 
testimony  before  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  showed  that  government  officials 
were  less  than  fully  honest  about 
some  of  their  actions  in  the 
Dominican  crisis. 

In  other  exclusives,  he  was  first 


to  report  the  true  story  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  and  first  to  reveal  misleading 
Defense  Department  statements 
about  Russian  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Around  men  of  Dave  Kraslow’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism. 

The  result  is  the  nation’s  most 
stimulating  newspaper  for  the 
West’s  best-informed  audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cretmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormtbee.  Inc. 
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Families  spend 
more.for  th^m  in 


LOUISIANA  AUTOMOTIVE  SALES* 

NEW  ORLEANS . $683  Per  Household 

SHREVEPORT .  $951  Per  Household 

BATON  ROUGE  . .  $1,032  Per  Household 

BATON  Mui^ApMOTIVE  SALES  $70,454,000 

*S«l«s  Management  i/IO/iS 


.  *1 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

25-27 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton- 
Boston,  Boston. 

27 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Press  Club,  Charleston 

27- 30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City 

28- 30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  Midwinter  conference,  Rlckev's" 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

30-Feb.  I — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Leadership 
workshop,  Chicago,  III. 


FEBRUARY 

1- IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel, 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

2 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
2-3— Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 

Springs,  Calif. 

2-6— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 
Springs.  , 

6-8--New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica 
N.Y. 

6-18— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

11- 12 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

14- 16— Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

17—  Colorado  Associated  Press.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia. 

18-20 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

18-20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 -  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Columbia  Hotel, 
Columbia. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
20-March  4 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  Cty. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 25— Surburban  Press  Foundation  publishers  seminar,  Chicago. 

24-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel, 

Frederick,  Md. 

24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28-March  I — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 


MARCH 

4-5 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

6-8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mayo, 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

12- 14 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muelbach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

13- 25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editon 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
Now  York  City. 

19 — Oregors  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

17- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18 -  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20- 22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton,  Chicago. 

24-26 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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In  Washington, 
The  Washington  Post 
leads  by  nearly 
fifty  per  cent 

in  both  circulation 
and  advertising  linage 


ki:  Oen*/-*/ -  S(wytr.  Ferfuson.  Wiiker.  Crant  WeM.  HoM»  t  ffMOrM— Hal  Herman  Asaoc.  (Floriiti),  Im  Robkint  (N.Y.  and  NJ.),  C.  M.  Sa«a(e  Aasoc.  (Peima.), 

Terence  MacCratli  (He*  En|land)  Co/n/cs— Puck  Kotognvurt  -UivwaWXm  Sunday  Ncwspapars.  M»rnalH>Rtl -HtmsmttY  International  (Europe  and  Apia),  G.  Enriouet  Simoni  (Mexico). 


Q- 

What  does  1966  Cleveland  have  in 
common  with  1842  Cleveland? 

A, 

The  Plain  Dealer. 

Yes,  we’re  starting  our  125th  year 
of  publication  in  1966. 

Quite  a  record, 
wouldn’t  you  say? 

It  takes  integrity,  service, 
reliability  merely  to  stay  in 
business  that  long. 

Those  qualities,  coupled  with 
dynamic  new  leadership 
and  techniques  in  covering 
the  news  and  adding  extra 
dimensions,  still  stand  out  at 
The  Plain  Dealer. 

We  have  not  only  survived, 
we’ve  grown.  Greater  Cleveland’s 
only  365  issue-per-year 
newspaper  attracted  more 
than  62,000  new  daily  subscribers 
in  the  last  five  years,  more 
than  37,000  new  Sunday  subscribers 
in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co.,  310  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10017 
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Tradition  and  sentiment  are  viable  though  invisible 

chattels  when  a  newspaper  moves  from  an  old  plant  to 
a  new  headquarters-home.  Indicative  of  this  nostalgia  for  the 
past  as  the  future  is  hailed  is  an  open  letter  to  readers 
published  as  a  page  advertisement  by  Stuart  Keate,  publisher 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and  president  of  the  Canadian  Press 
when  the  Sun  recently  moved  to  a  huge  new  plant.  The  letter’s 
lead:  “At  the  foot  of  Beatty  Street,  across  the  way  from  the 
old  Sun  tower,  there  is  a  short,  weather-worn  strip  of  black 
and  white  tile  bearing  the  simple  legend:  The  Sun.  Today,  it 
is  a  threshold  to  nowhere;  it  opens  on  a  parking  lot.  But  it 
was  once  the  front  door  of  The  Sun.  Across  it  stepped  the 
great  and  near-great  of  Canada  and  the  world:  statesmen, 
diplomats,  politicians,  panhandlers,  athletes,  actors,  evangelists, 
health  quacks,  autocrats  and  Technocrats,  princes,  paupers, 
saints  and  bums.  In  March,  1937,  The  Sun  was  razed  by  fire. 
All  that  remains,  a  forgotten  landmark  of  a  gaudy  era,  is  the 
worn  tile  and  the  legend.  A  few  days  ago.  Page  Six  editor 
Terry  Hammond  came  to  me  with  an  idea:  why  not  remove 
the  door-step,  tile  by  tile,  and  re-assemble  it  as  a  coffee  table 
in  our  shiny  new  offices  up  on  Granville  Street?  Why  not?” 
So  the  old  threshold  is  being  carried  across  the  new  one  to 
become  a  permanent  museum  fixture  and  conversation  piece. 

JSeither  Rain  ISor  Suott 

^’helher  a  day  is  hot  or  shivery 

Readers  depend  on  home  delivery 
By  stubborn  lads  who'd  no  more  fail 
Than  carriers  of  the  U.S.  mail. 

^Tom  Pease 

— Arrival  of  another  year  affords  reminder  that  now’s  the 
time  for  all  good  newsmen  to  come  to  the  aid  of  efficiency  by 
cleaning  out  desks  and  discarding  accumulated  debris.  Editor 
Walter  R.  Humphrey,  Fort  Worth  Press,  confides:  “I’ve  been 
trying  to  clean  out  some  desk  drawers  and  book  shelves.  I’ve 
thrown  away  wastebaskets  full  of  stuff  that  once  upon  a  time 
seemed  so  very  important  to  keep.  But  hardly  a  dent  has  been 
made  in  the  project.  It’s  fun  to  read  the  old  letters,  the  kind 
things  folks  said  in  response  to  an  editorial.  Or  the  dressing 
down  I  got  from  somebody.  I’ve  relived  many  an  interesting 
period  in  my  newspaper  career  in  this  cleaning  out  process. 
But  I’ve  made  precious  little  headway.”  ...  As  a  former 
Rutland,  Vt.,  reporter,  Mrs.  Madelyn  Cota,  now  of  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  had  an  opportunity  to  interview  many  famous  poets  who 
lectured  at  Dartmouth  College  in  nearby  Hanover,  N.  H.  Her 
hobby  was  to  take  typewritten  copies  of  poems  for  the  authors 
to  autograph  and  sbe  now  bas  375  favorite  poems,  each  with 
the  poet’s  signature. 

Get  the  Point? 

If  irraphite's  a  lubricant 
That  does  the  trick. 

Then  why  should  our  old  pencil 
Sharpener  stick? 

— ^Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Editor-Publisher  Charles  E.  Seel,  Atlantic  City  Reporter, 
always  a  spirited  and  irrepressible  columnist  and  Boardwalk 
boulevardier,  now  bas  taken  to  the  wild  blue  yonder  above 
AC’s  wild  blue  waves  as  a  student  pilot  in  order  to  add  a 
private  plane  to  his  hobbies  of  boating,  motoring — and  Board¬ 
walking. 

— News  Editor  Joe  Cody,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  P'W 
neophyte  copy  editors  instructions  in  a  terse  verses  “Be  specific 
And  write.  terrific/Heads.”  .  .  .  The  Cannelton  (Ind.) 
actually  found  that  a  man-bites-doK  story  is  news;  it  printed  * 
report  of  a  three-year.old  boy  biting  a  shepherd  dog. 
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UMYT,  New  York’s  second  largest  newspaper  buy  offers 
advertisers  the  singular  advantage  of  reaching  the  largest 
UNDUPLICATED  newspaper  audience  in  the  New  York 
Metro  Area. 


For  example,  you  can  reach  ONE  MILLION  additional 
unduplicated  readers  when  you  add  UHYT  to  the  News  in 
place  of  the  Journal  American!  Whatever  media  combination 
you  are  planning,  you  will  do  better  with  UtlYT. 


Call  MRS  and  see  how  the  leaders  are  using  UilYT. 


OVER  810.000 
CIRCULATION 

SECOND  BIGGEST 
NEWSPAPER  BUY 
IN  NEW  YORK 


COMBINED  POWER  OF: 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
STAR  LEDGER 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 


Get  the  facts  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Questionable  Propriety 

There  was  no  evidence  during  the  New  York  City  transit  strike  that 
the  individual  or  collective  sentiments  of  working  memljers  of 
the  American  Newsaj)er  Guild  had  any  influence  on  news  or  editorial 
columns  of  New  York  newspapers.  The  news  columns  ap|>eared  to 
present  only  a  factual  reix>rt  of  all  strike  developments.  The  six  metro- 
p>olitan  newspapers  were  unanimous  in  their  op|X)sition  to  the  strike 
and  to  the  striking  union  with  slight  variations  as  to  their  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Nevertheless,  we  question  the  propriety  of  the  New  York  local  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  through  its  officers  and  its  Guild  newspaper, 
giving  support  and  endorsement  to  the  striking  union  and  its  leaders. 
We  would  pose  the  same  question  if  the  Guild  had  endorsed  the 
actions  of  the  Transit  Commission  and  condemned  Mike  Quill. 

Although  it  is  entirely  possible  that  many,  if  not  most,  newspaper 
reporters  in  New  York  are  newspapermen  first  and  union  members 
second,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  in  their  daily  work  to  disassociate 
their  reporting  assignments  from  their  own  {xilitical  beliefs  or  those 
of  their  union,  this  question  will  always  remain:  Is  it  p>ossible  for  you 
to  do  an  impartial  job  of  rejxjrting  on  this  assignment  when  your 
union  has  committed  itself  in  your  behalf  to  a  partisan  p)oint  of  view? 

We  realize  this  is  applying  the  “guilt  by  association”  principle.  But 
it  is  a  valid  application  if  a  news  source  asks  itself  at  any  time  whether 
or  not  it  might  be  jjossible  that  a  re|x>rter’s  impartiality  has  been  com¬ 
promised  by  the  bias  of  his  union.  No  proof  is  necessary.  Only  the 
existence  of  a  |X)ssibility. 

Clear  It  With  Johnson 

At  his  news  conference  last  week,  the  President  ap|>eared  to  be 
short-tenqjered  and  argumentative  with  reporters.  When  one 
asked  for  confirmation  of  a  story  saying  “there  have  been  rep>orts”  the 
President  refused  to  accept  that  time-worn  phrase  and  insisted  the 
rep>orter  state  “whose”  report  it  was,  “who  published  it,”  and  “what 
did  (it)  say,”  Saying  “the  report  ...  is  more  propaganda  than  ac¬ 
curate”  the  President  lectured:  “The  best  authority  for  a  Presidential 
decision  is  the  President  or  the  press  secretary',  and  you  can  always 
get  guidance  on  that  if  you  make  the  effort  to  obtain  it.” 

Naturally,  the  first  part  of  that  is  correct  on  the  face  of  it.  But  what 
the  President  means  is:  don’t  attempt  to  write  a  story  unless  you  clear 
it  with  Johnson;  the  reliability  of  any  other  source  as  to  what  Johnson 
thinks  or  does  is  questionable;  don’t  try  to  speculate  or  interpret  as 
to  what  he  has  done  or  might  do;  he  will  see  that  we  get  “guidance.” 
That  word  “guidance”  is  a  real  kicker. 

Subsidized  Weekly 

A  citizens’  group  was  seeking  a  grant  of  $150,000  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opp>ortunity  to  launch  and  operate  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  a  depressed-area  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  would-be  editor  has 
said  he  does  not  intend  the  paper  to  be  a  business  enterprise.  It 
would  be  a  training  device  for  area  residents  to  obtain  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism.  It  sounded  like  a  noble  idea. 

However,  we  are  inclined  to  compliment  OEO  on  its  rejection  of 
such  a  subsidy  to  the  press. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

O  the  fourth  ESTATi 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
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Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Associates, 
Tony  Brenna,  Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman. 
Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 
Advertising  Manager,  Ferdinand  Teubner;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Ass't  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Manager, 
George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E. 
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WAGES  AND  RUDENESS 

Newsweek  magazine  has  charged  that 
newspapers  have  become  stagnant  and  life¬ 
less  and  that  they  have  subsequently  lost 
their  place  as  the  number  one  information 
source  of  the  American  public. 

Newsweek  laid  all  the  blame  on  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  gotten  fat  and  lazy  from 
their  success.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
publishers  have  developed  secretarial 
spread  from  sitting  on  their  coin  caches,  1 
am  unable  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  jour¬ 
nalism’s  troubles  at  their  fat  little  feet. 

A  major  portion  of  the  blame  belongs 
to  a  newspaper  institution  —  the  hard- 
boiled  editor. 

These  hang-overs  from  another  age  can¬ 
not  understand  why  recent  journalism 
graduates  do  not  think  as  they  thought, 
write  as  they  wrote,  and  go  wild  over  ax- 
murders  as  they  did.  They  think  of  “the 
good  old  days”  as  the  golden  age  of  news¬ 
papers  and  refuse  to  let  them  pass  into 
history. 

And  neither  can  these  hang-over  bronto¬ 
sauri  understand  why  younger  newspaper¬ 
men  are  not  content  with  the  1920  wage 
they  hand  out. 

As  a  senior  journalism  major  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  I  began  about  a 
month  ago  to  write  many  newspapers 
across  the  country  about  job  possibilities 
in  June. 

Most  of  these  editors  were  not  even  polite 
enough  to  answer.  Those  that  answered 
received  a  packet  of  samples,  references 
and  a  salary  request.  The  first  two  were 
well-received.  The  third  was  not. 

And  yet  these  are  the  same  men  who 
climb  onto  their  stones,  wave  their  pica 
poles  and  endear  themselves  to  journalism 
seminar  with  catch  phrases,  such  as,  “We 
must  compete  for  the  brightest  minds  in 
our  schools  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  world.” 

Gentlemen,  the  only  thing  you  will  at¬ 
tract  with  peanuts  is  elephants,  and  their 
feet  are  too  big  for  a  typewriter. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  con- 
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cents  this  rudeness  of  not  answering  let¬ 
ters. 

Gentlemen,  such  behavior  was  accept¬ 
able  perhaps  in  the  days  when  James  Cag- 
nev  and  Humphrey  Bogart  were  slapping 
women  around  down  at  the  corner  flick- 
house.  But  this  attitude  does  not  win 
friends  today,  or  reporters  who  can  get 
you  the  friends  you  need. 

And  you  editors  who  like  to  say  “We 
have  to  compete  .  .  .  etc.”  should  realize 
that  correspondence  from  even  the  most 
naive  of  journalism  freshmen  cannot  be 
ignored.  These  are  the  cabbage  leaves 
under  which  you  find  your  future  babies. 

Editors  and  publishers  place  newspa¬ 
pers  in  elementary  school  classrooms  to 
start  orienting  students  toward  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Newspapers  push  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  to  establish,  or  improve,  their  jour¬ 
nalism  programs.  And  publishers  set  up 
scholarships  to  intrigue  prospective  news¬ 
men  into  the  field. 

And  then,  after  years  of  orientation, 
education,  and  grooming  the  college  grad¬ 
uate  approaches  his  prospective  editor.  If 
he  is  unlucky,  he  will  then  come  face  to 
face  with  the  lobster-backed  breed.  The 
editor  will  eyeball  the  grad;  with  words 
and  grimaces,  let  him  know  that  he  con¬ 
siders  him  just  another  ignorant  begin¬ 
ner;  and  then  hit  him  with  the  fact  that 
his  college  degree  is  worth  little  more  than 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  grip  a  shovel. 

This  treatment  is  why  newspapers  are 
losing  “the  brightest  minds”  to  other  fields. 

It  seems  a  shame. 

Robert  L.  Simpson 

•Austin,  Texas 


CIRCULATION  FACTS 

We  object  to  the  role  in  which  the  Attle¬ 
boro  Daily  Sun  was  cast  by  James  Darke, 
circulation  director  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  in  his  back-slapping  re¬ 
port  (Jan.  15).  There  were  a  number  of 
bald  misstatements  which  need  correcting. 
The  Attleboro  Daily  Sun  hasn’t  been  “a 
little  over  11,000”  for  a  number  of  years. 
Our  last  quarter  of  1965  abc  report  shows 
12.565. 

According  to  Mr.  Darke’s  optimistic  re¬ 
port,  25  percent  of  the  homes  in  the  Attle- 
boros  receive  the  Providence  Journal.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Providence  Journal’s  abc 
report,  the  number  of  Journals  coming  into 
the  Attleboros  totals  2,014,  which  repre¬ 
sent  17  percent  of  the  11,553  dwellings. 
And  these  are  gross  figures — before  re¬ 
turns.  The  Attleboro  Daily  Sun  has  9,429 
circulation  in  the  Attleboros — after  re¬ 
turns. 

He  also  failed  to  mention  that  his  routes 
are  so  heavily  subsidized  to  get  the  seven- 
cent  paper  delivered  for  35^  a  week  that  it 
amounts  to  free  circulation,  competing 
against  42^  home  delivery  of  other  news¬ 
papers. 

We  would  invade  the  New  York  market 
if  we  wanted  to  buy  circulation,  and  circu¬ 
lation  income  was  no  factor. 

Guy  Devany 

Publisher, 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun. 
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Short  Takes 

The  separation  is  the  fist  in  the  closely 
knot  Kennedy  clan. — Logansport  (Ind.) 
Press. 

• 

The  firemen  freed  her  by  praying 
open  doors. — Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

• 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  had  HIKKED 
four  miles  to  City  Hall.^Neio  York 
Journal- American. 

• 

Ringo  Starr’s  toenails  were  success¬ 
fully  removed. — Idaho  Falls  (Idaho) 
Post-Register. 

• 

He  pleaded  guilty  to  a  violation  of  a 
law  of  the  road  (failure  to  having  a 
chain  securely  fastening  a  loan). — New¬ 
port  (Vt.)  Daily  Express. 


FAIR  TRIAL 

After  reading  the  letter  from  USC  lec¬ 
turer  David  Henly  (Jan.  8),  I  find  myself 
wondering  whether  he’s  had  occasion  to 
cover  felony  trials. 

Publicity  doesn’t  jeopardize  a  fair  trial. 
To  suggest  that  it  does  implies  a  serious 
fault  in  the  jury  system  which  just  isn’t 
there — in  California,  at  any  rate — and  un¬ 
fairly  insults  the  intelligence  of  jurors, 
most  of  whom  are  perfectly  able  to  think 
for  themselves,  thanks. 

Lawyers  enjoy  adequate  safeguards 
against  impanelling  poor  jurors.  The 
“can’t  get  a  fair  trial”  pitch  is  simply  one 
of  many  in  a  defense  lawyer’s  bag  of 
tricks  to  help  kick  the  thing  along,  put  oS 
the  day  of  reckoning.  Time  is  on  the  side 
of  a  criminal  defendant. 

Newspapers  time  and  again  have  helped 
trap  the  guilty  and  free  the  innocent.  .And, 
as  Las  Vegas  editor  Colin  McKinlay  ably 
put  it  not  long  ago,  “I’m  still  looking  for 
that  first  man  who  was  wrongfully  con¬ 
victed  because  of  the  press  coverage  of  a 
trial.” 

Pete  Lang 

Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 


OBVIOUS 

I  find  it  unfortunate  that  your  editing 
of  my  letter  (Dec.  13)  eliminated  one  of 
the  main  points,  which  might  well  have 
been  made  by  another  but  which  surely 
should  have  been  made  by  somebody  in 
your  letters  columns. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  principal 
trade  paper  of  a  press  that  exults  in  its 
freedom,  responsibility,  etc.  In  your  Dec. 
11  issue  you  gave  extraordinary  placement 
to  a  puff  story  on  a  rally  supported  by  the 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  press  in  favor  of 
the  “.Americans  defending  freedom”  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  fact  that  no  letter  has  yet 
appeared  in  your  columns  commenting  on 
tbe  irony  of  a  rally  for  freedom  in  Viet 
Nam  in  one  of  the  principal  centers  of 
repression  in  America  does  not  speak  very 
well  for  the  wit  of  the  press  you  serve. 

Even  I  wonder  if  I  was  alone  to  make 
the  obvious  comment. 

Lamar  Hoover 

New  York  City 


Can  a  small  paper 
get  much  use  out  of 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service? 


Monterey  Peninsula  Herald 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Weekday  circulation: 
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Advertising  in  Newspapers 


Hit  $4.4  Billion  in 

Lipscomb  Reports  to  INAEA  That 
Gains  Were  Made  in  All  Categories 


New  Orleans 

Reporting  to  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  convention  here  Jan.  21, 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  ANPA,  said  newspaper 
advertising  revenues  in  1965  “hit 
a  record  high  of  $4.4  billion.” 

The  preliminary  1965  revenue 
figure,  estimated  on  data  for  11 
months,  represents  a  gain  of 
6.5  percent  over  1964,  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  year.  Total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue 
roughly  equals  the  combined 
total  expenditures  for  television, 
magazines  and  radio,  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  pointed  out. 

Gains  were  registered  in  all 
types  of  newspaper  advertising, 
according  to  the  preliminary 
data. 

•  National  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  rose  from  $848  million  in 
1964  to  $870  million. 

•  Retail  revenues  increased 
from  $2.38  billion  to  $2.53  bil¬ 
lion. 

•  Classified  topped  $1  billion, 
up  10  percent  over  1964. 

Advertisers  of  All  Kinds 

“It  is  particularly  grratifying 
to  see  advertisers  of  all  kinds 
taking  better  advantage  of 
newspapers’  ability  to  bring 
their  sales  messages  to  their 
prospects,”  Mr.  Lipscomb  com¬ 
mented.  “Be  he  an  individual 
who  wants  to  sell  his  used  lawm 
mower,  or  a  national  marketer 
who  wants  to  create  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  and  instantaneous 
brand  awareness,  the  advertiser 
has  found  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  responds  to  his  needs. 

“The  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising  on  such  a  broad 
scale  obviously  reflects  the 
growth  of  the  nation’s  economy. 
But  it  also  points  to  the  integral 
role  that  newspapers  play  in  our 
nation’s  economic  progress. 
Economic  progress  means  more 
economic  activity,  more  products 
to  be  manufactured  and  distrib¬ 
uted  and  sold  ...  to  more  people. 
This,  in  turn,  means  more  com¬ 
petition  for  every  available  dol- 
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lar  of  the  consumer’s  disposable 
income — and  it  means  that  every 
advertising  message  has  to  com¬ 
municate  effectively  to  as  many 
prospects  as  possible.  This  is 
what  newspapers  do — day  in, 
day  out.” 

According  to  Mr.  Lipscomb, 
the  trend  for  newspapers  looks 
good.  “We  are  optimistic  about 
newspapers  moving  ahead  in 
’66,”  he  said.  “There  is  new 
advertising  interest  in  news¬ 
papers,  especially  for  small 
space  programs  and  Hi-Fi  and 
SpectaColor.  There  is  new  inter¬ 
est  in  comics.” 

“Our  strategy  is  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  new  climate 
for  newspapers,”  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said. 

More  Presentations 

He  also  told  how  creativity 
and  market  research  have  been 
forged  into  the  medium’s  strong¬ 
est  sales  tool. 

“During  the  last  12  months,” 
Mr.  Lipscomb  related,  “we 
tripled  the  number  of  agency 
presentations  over  the  previous 
year.  But  even  more  important, 
we  put  on  newspaper  presenta¬ 
tions  for  nearly  every  agency 
president,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  top  executives  in  the  top  100 
agencies.  We’ve  also  stepped  up 
our  target  presentation  pro¬ 
gram  and  increased  follow- 
through  calls  on  both  agencies 
and  advertisers. 

“The  key  to  this  improved 
penetration  and  follow-through 
has  been  a  creative  program  in 
which  we  worked  with  ad  agen¬ 
cies  to  develop  new  ideas  espe¬ 
cially  for  newspapers.” 

Jack  Kauffman,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau,  ex¬ 
plained  the  basic  sales  strategy 
behind  some  of  the  Bureau’s  new 
presentations. 

One  presentation,  aimed  at  toy 
manufacturers,  was  based  on 
findings  from  a  marketing  sur¬ 
vey  of  urban  toy  buyers.  It  em¬ 
phasized  that  toy  buyers  are 
virtually  all  adults  who  are  not 
accompanied  by  children  when 
purchasing  toys.  They  have  a 
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limited  knowledge  about  what 
their  children  desire  in  the  way 
of  toys  and  even  v.’hen  they  do 
know,  they  often  invoke  the 
parental  prerogrative  of  refusing 
to  follow  the  child’s  wishes. 

It  was  also  established  that 
few  of  the  adult  toy  buyers  see 
any  of  the  children’s  tv  shows 
often  used  by  toy  manufacturers 
to  carry  their  commercials.  In 
contrast,  the  survey  found  that 
newspaper  reading  was  common 
among  adults,  and  a  media  mix 
of  television  and  newspapers 
would  reach  up  to  88  percent  of 
adult  toy  buyers.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  included  a  number  of  crea¬ 
tive  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
the  newspaper  medium  by  toy 
manufacturers. 

Another  presentation  centered 
on  the  particular  marketing 
problem  involved  in  reaching  the 
nation’s  27  million  working 
women,  “an  affluent  market  that 
requires  special  advertising 
strategies.” 

Working  with  Agencies 

Mr.  Kauffman  showed  samples 
of  creative  work  done  by  the 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ing  national  advertisers.  In 
several  cases,  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  how  television  conuner- 
cials  could  be  converted  into 
print  ads  with  retention  of  such 
basic  electronic  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  as  demonstration,  product 
identification  and  dramatization, 
and  slice-of-life  copy  themes. 

Such  varying  sales  approaches 
will  be  used  by  the  Bureau  in 

1966  to  help  convey  its  basic 
sales  message  that,  “newspapers 
move  merchandise,  move  people, 
move  ideas”  Mr.  Kauffman  said. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart  reviewed  the 
use  by  the  Bureau  of  new  sales 
techniques  based  on  data  de¬ 
veloped  by  its  Marketing  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Research  Department. 

Calls  for  More  Experiments 

Advertising  research  should 
focus  on  the  process  of  advertis¬ 
ing  communication  and  work 
with  experimental  methods  rath¬ 
er  than  gathering  the  same 
numbers  over  and  over  again. 
Dr.  Bogart  said.  He  called  for 
research  that  gives  “knowledge 
that  sharpens  our  concepts  and 
our  efficiency”  rather  than  re¬ 
search  that  results  in  “minor  up¬ 


dating  in  the  facts  we  throw 
into  the  same  old  bins.” 

He  said  newspapers  lend 
themselves  to  experimentation 
more  than  any  other  medium. 
They  offer  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  unique  opportunities  to 
answer  basic  questions  of  ad¬ 
vertising  strategy. 

Dr.  Bogart  mentioned  split- 
run  tests  in  Fort  Wayne,  Des 
Moines,  and  Eugene,  as  well  as 
research  conducted  by  Million 
Market  Newspapers  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  as  examples 
of  such  newspaper  experiments. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  through 
its  Advertising  Laboratory,  he 
said,  has  embarked  on  a  venture 
which  represents  one  of  the 
most  exciting  opportunities  in 
the  history  of  advertising  re¬ 
search. 

He  disclosed  that  the  Bureau, 
in  close  cooperation  with  its  Re¬ 
search  Advisory  Council,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  long-range  research 
program  which  stresses  the  ex¬ 
perimental  approach. 

The  need  for  a  new  research 
technology  is  a  response  to  the 
changing  media  function  in  the 
advertising  agencies.  Dr.  Bogart 
suggested.  The  new  breed  of 
media  specialist  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  scientific  market¬ 
ing  principles  and  his  planning 
starts  with  the  consumer  prod¬ 
uct  his  client  is  trying  to  sell 
and  not  with  the  media  products 
his  agency  is  going  to  buy. 

“The  media  specialist  of  to¬ 
day  knows  he  must  understand 
consumer  motivations,  merchan¬ 
dising  tactics,  and  principles  of 
copy  and  layout,”  Dr.  Bogart 
said. 

“To  develop  new  data  for  the 
media  planner  requires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  research  tech¬ 
nology  than  the  broad  scale  sur¬ 
veys  which  have  been  fashion¬ 
able  in  advertising  research  for 
many  years.” 

This  new  approach  in  adver¬ 
tising  research  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  two  new  marketing 
studies  conducted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  These  studies  have  as  their 
objective  both  to  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  the  consumer  and  to  learn 
more  about  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium. 

One  study  in  this  vein  is 
Project  Four,  a  research  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Bureau.  It  deals 
with  the  way  in  which  custom¬ 
ers  make  up  their  minds  and 
shift  their  buying  directions. 
(E&P,  Jan.  15). 

The  other  is  a  Bureau  mar- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Bureau  Revamping 
To  Help  Agencies 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

New  Orleans 

Two  significant  changes  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
have  been  put  into  effect  in  the 
last  few  weeks. 

The  first  was  the  elevation  of 
Leo  Bogart  from  vicepresident 
and  director  of  research  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  a  new  title  and 
position. 

There  was  some  speculation 
here  this  week  during  the  NAEA 
meeting  that  either  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  who  is  also  an  executive 
vicepresident,  or  Mr.  Bogart  will 
move  up  to  president  when 
Charles  T,  Lipscomb  Jr.  retires 
in  1968.  One  report  has  it  that 
Mr.  Lipscomb  will  ask  the  Board 
to  make  him  a  vice-chairman  so 
either  Mr.  Kauffman  or  Mr. 
Bogart  can  be  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  before  1968. 

3  New  Sales  Teams 

The  other  change,  which  took 
place  this  weekend,  was  the 
formation  of  three  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  teams,  called 
Marketing  and  Sales  Groups, 
headed  by  Jack  Raymond,  for¬ 
merly  Eastern  Sales  Manager; 
Anton  Bondy,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  executive;  and  Charles 
Kinsolving  Jr.,  formerly  a  mar¬ 
keting  manager.  All  three 
groups  will  be  coordinated  by 
Frank  Kilcheski,  vicepresident 
and  national  sales  manager. 

In  a  sense,  each  team  or  “task 
force,”  as  the  Bureau  has  desig¬ 
nated  them,  will  function  inde¬ 
pendently  as  “little  bureaus,” 
the  main  difference  being  that 
the  national  sales  and  marketing 
research  departments,  heretofore 
separate,  are  now  integrated. 
Each  group  is  comprised  of  a 
marketing  manager,  research 
trainee,  presentation  specialist 
from  the  creative  department 
usually  a  copy  writer,  and  three 
or  four  account  executives.  The 
teams  will  be  allocated  an  oper¬ 
ating  budget  for  use  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  making  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  to  agencies  and  advertisers 
in  various  product  categories. 
The  product  categories  by  com¬ 
panies  have  been  assigned  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  in 
making  “target”  account  presen¬ 
tations. 

This  reorganization.  Dr. 
Bogart  said,  stems  from  the  fact 
that  agency  and  advertiser 


media  people  have  become 
oriented  to  the  computer  era. 

“In  1948  when  I  was  with 
McCann-Erickson,”  he  recalled, 
“media  buyers  at  the  lowest  level 
were  cost  estimators,  and  at  the 
highest  level,  there  were  media 
relations  people  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  contact  specialists.  That 
has  all  been  changed  by  the  com¬ 
puter  and  these  media  people 
have  risen  to  become  highly 
articulate  spokesmen  who  look 
beyond  total  audience  figures. 
Today,  the  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  media  departments  are 
more  interested  in  knowing  how 
new'spaper  capabilities  can  be 
used  to  accomplish  marketing 
objectives  rather  than  general 
facts  about  the  medium.” 

This  latter  need  which  rose 
as  Mr.  Lipscomb  took  over  led  to 
the  “target  account”  presenta¬ 
tion  idea  and  created  a  need  for 
a  new  type  of  person  within  the 
Bureau,  called  a  Marketing 
Manager. 

“This  fellow  w’as  one  who  had 
research  know-how  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  media,”  Dr. 
Bogart  said. 

At  the  Bureau  he  developed 
specialized  skills  in  industries 
and  worked  closely  with  research 
and  sales,  gathering  informa¬ 
tion,  making  contacts  with  agen¬ 
cies  and  companies,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  sales  strategy.  In  1960, 
the  Bureau  made  six  target  pre¬ 
sentations.  Last  year  there  were 
1500  presentations  to  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  at  the  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  levels. 

“By  integrating  the  national 
department  and  marketing  de¬ 
partment,  we  are  able  to  get  a 
corps  of  people  with  tremendous 
product,  research  and  marketing 
know-how,  plus  representation 
and  presentation  development 
skills,”  he  said. 

Responding  to  Needs 

“This  reorganization  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  step  in  the  development  of 
the  Bureau’s  sales  program,” 
Mr.  Kilcheski  said.  “Our  aim 
has  always  been  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  media  special¬ 
ists  in  advertising  departments 
and  agencies.  As  their  functions 
have  growTi  infinitely  more  com¬ 
plex  over  the  years,  there  has 
been  an  increased  demand  on 
our  sales  and  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  to  widen  their  knowledge. 

“As  a  result,  the  definition 


between  sales  and  marketing  ex-  ( 
ecutives— once  quite  sharp — has  « 
become  blurred.  Our  new  or-  1 
ganization  is  an  attempt  to  uti-  ! 
lize  their  combined  skills  to  best 
advantage  in  order  to  best  serve  1 
newspaper  advertisers  and  their  1 
agencies,”  he  said.  i 

Mr.  Raymond  started  his  ( 
business  career  with  Newell-  ] 
Emmett  Company  (now  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh).  Later,  he 
was  for  six  years  advertising 
display  manager  for  Pepsi-Cola 
Company.  In  the  three-year  pe¬ 
riod  before  joining  the  Bureau  ( 
of  Advertising  in  1951,  he  was  : 
Mid-western  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  a  manufacturer  of  out¬ 
door  advertising  materials.  He 
is  a  brother  of  the  late  Alex 
Raymond,  creator  of  Flash  Gor- 

L.  A.  Times 
Linage  Tops 
100  Million 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
reached  a  new  milestone  in  1965 
by  being  the  first  newspaper  to 
publish  more  than  100  million 
lines  of  advertising  in  a  single 
year,  Robert  D.  Nelson,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
reported  this  week. 

Media  records  figures  set  the 
total  for  the  Times  at  101,414,- 
589  lines.  This  was  an  increase 
of  8,396,890  lines  over  1964 
linage  and  a  lead  of  32,875,372 
lines  over  the  New  York  Times, 
which  was  shut  down  by  a  strike 
for  24  days. 

1965  marked  the  11th  con¬ 
secutive  year  in  which  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  carried  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world,  Mr.  Nelson 
said. 

For  the  13th  consecutive 
year,  he  noted,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  carried  more  news  and 
features  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper,  with  1965  volume  reach¬ 
ing  40,316,468  lines. 

Grculation  Increase 

A  total  of  4,057,967  individual 
classified  ads  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  during  1965, 
marking  the  first  time  the  4- 
million-ad  barrier  has  ever 
been  penetrated.  No  other  news¬ 
paper  has  carried  as  many  as 
3  million  ads,  and  only  three 
others  have  published  more  than 
2  million  ads  in  a  single  year. 

Weekday  circulation  of  the 
Times,  which  gained  18,331  in 
the  year,  averaged  838,247  for 
the  year,  second  largest  among 
standard-size  U.  S.  newspapers 
and  only  about  1,000  copies  be¬ 
hind  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
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don.  Rip  Kirby,  Jungle  Jim  and 
other  comic  strips.  Two  other 
brothers,  Jim  and  George,  are 
also  newspaper  cartoonists. 

Mr.  Bondy  began  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  with  Hearst  En¬ 
terprises  and  worked  for  several 
agencies.  He  was  corporate  me¬ 
dia  director  of  Joseph  E.  Sea- 
gfram  &  Sons  Inc.,  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  in  1964. 

Mr.  Kinsolving  joined  the 
Bureau  as  a  marketing  manager 
in  1960.  He  began  his  advertis¬ 
ing  career  in  1961  with  Young 
&  Rubicam.  He  was  associate 
manager  of  media  re.search  at 
McCann-Erickson  from  1953  to 
1968  and  manager,  plans  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  from 
1958  to  1960. 

is  the  leader  in  this  category. 
The  New  York  News,  a  tabloid, 
is  number  one  by  a  wide  margin 
over  all  newspapers. 

Sunday  circulation  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  averaged  1,173,- 
567  for  the  year,  an  increase 
of  18,157  over  1964  figures. 

Total  revenue  from  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
last  year  increased  $13  million 
to  $113  million,  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher,  reported  in  a  recent 
talk  to  security  analysts  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Times  Mirror 
Company’s  growth. 

Altogether,  he  said,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  enterprises 
accounted  for  more  than  $120 
million  of  TM’s  total  income  of 
$225  million. 

Norman  Chandler,  chairman 
and  president,  said  the  company 
will  not  rule  out  acquisitions  of 
newspapers  in  new  markets  as 
it  continues  to  expand  its  prod¬ 
uct  lines  and  acquire  related 
ones  within  “the  knowledge  of 
industry.” 

Besides  the  Times,  the  com¬ 
pany  owns  the  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot  and  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun-Telegram  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

• 

Account  Change 

White  Plains,  N.  Y, 

The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.  has 
announced  a  consolidation  of  its 
advertising  agency  assignments 
with  the  appointment  of  Leo 
Burnett  Company  to  handle  all 
Nestea  products  and  VanSant 
Dugdale  to  handle  Decaf  instant 
coffee. 

• 

Furniture  PR  Man 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Douglas  Kerr  of  High  Point 
has  been  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Southern 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  has  been  manager  of 
the  High  Point  bureau  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News. 
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Weekly  Welcomes 
Daily  in  Suburbs 


Chicago 

The  fast-growing  suburban 
area  of  Arlington  Heights  on 
the  outskirts  of  Chicago  will 
soon  be  the  scene  of  a  David  and 
Goliath  newspaper  battle. 

Beginning  Jan.  31,  a  new 
daily — the  Arlington  Day — will 
be  founded  by  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Sum-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  in  what  could  be 
the  first  step  in  a  plan  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  group  of  daily  newspapers 
in  the  Chicago  suburbs. 

All  set  to  face  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  Arlington  Heights 
Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  own¬ 
ers  of  15  similar  properties  with 
a  circulation  of  38,000. 

Robert  Y.  Paddock,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  told  E&P:  “We  at  Paddock 
Publications  are  pleased  that 
our  community  of  Arlingfton 
Heights  has  been  selected  for 
this  most  serious  attempt  to 
date  by  a  Chicago  newspaper  to 
provide  local  news  coverage. 

“The  suburbs  today  provide 
half  the  potential  readership  of 
the  Chicago  press,  and  this  ac¬ 
knowledgement  by  the  Daily 
News  of  the  importance  of  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  and  the  North 
West  suburban  area  indicates 
we  made  the  right  choice  70 
years  ago  in  staking  our  roots 
here.” 

‘Exciting  Addition’ 

Fields’  announcement  of  the 
new  daily  said  it  was  “evidence 
of  our  faith  in  the  future  of 
newspapers,  both  metropolitan 
and  community.” 

Field  president,  George  B. 
Young,  said; 

“We  believe  this  daily  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  will  be  an 
exciting  and  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  role  in  communica¬ 
tions.  As  publishers  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  World  Book  Ency¬ 
clopedia  and  Childcraft,  and  as 
operators  of  the  new  tv  station 
WFLD,  we  see  this  new  step  as 
a  stimulating  challenge.” 

Day  Publications  Inc.,  a 
wholly  -  owned  subsidiary  o  f 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  has  been 
formed  to  publish  the  newspa¬ 
per.  John  E.  Stanton  has  been 
named  president  of  Day  Publi¬ 
cations  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Arlington  Day.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton  is  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He 
o»d  been  associated  with  that 


newspaper  from  1945.  Since 
leaving  the  paper  a  year  ago  he 
has  been  developing  plans  for 
the  suburban  paper. 

The  Arlington  Day,  published 
Monday  through  Friday,  and 
distributed  between  3  and  5 
p.m.,  will  be  a  full-sized  news¬ 
paper  with  an  eight-column 
page,  printed  by  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess  and  using  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  for  transmission  of  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  copy  from 
Arlington  Heights  to  the  plant 
of  Tri-County  Publishing  Co., 
another  subsidiary  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  which  will  print  the 
Day  and  its  affiliated  weekly 
shopper  at  Lemont,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  away. 

Kenneth  S.  Johnson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
Day  Publications  will  take  on 
these  new  duties  in  addition  to 
serving  as  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  Tri-County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

As  editor,  Mr.  Stanton  com¬ 
mented:  “It  is  time  for  a  com¬ 
munity  such  as  Arlington 
Heights  to  have  its  own  daily 
newspaper.  The  44,000  residents 
of  this  dynamic  and  expanding 
community  need  a  daily  voice, 
and  the  businessmen  of  the  area 
need  a  regular  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  We  aren’t  going  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  big  metropolitan 
dailies;  they  do  their  job  and 
do  it  well.  But  there  is  a  great 
potential  for  a  local  daily,  for 
the  kind  of  lively  ‘here-at-home’ 
newspaper  we  are  going  to  put 
out.  This  will  be  an  autonomous 
newspaper,  not  tied  to  ‘down¬ 
town,’  presenting  a  completely 
independent  viewpoint.” 

The  newspaper  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  local  news  but  will  sub¬ 
scribe  to  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  wire  service. 

Other  Key  Personnel 

A  former  Chicago  Daily  News 
city  editor,  Maurice  Fischer, 
will  be  managing  editor.  News 
editor  will  be  Frank  Von  Arx 
who  comes  from  the  job  of  as¬ 
sistant  feature  editor  of  the 
Daily  News.  Jack  Vandermyn 
will  be  city  editor,  moving  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Wheaton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  Ralph 
Tanner  comes  from  the  Du  Page 
Press  to  become  advertising 
manager.  Richard  Puetz,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Daily  News  circu¬ 
lation  department,  is  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Day  Publications  will  also 
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print  every  Thursday  a  shop¬ 
per,  Market  Day,  with  57,000 
free  circulation,  featuring  prin¬ 
cipally  advertising.  Initial  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Day  is  expected 
to  be  12,000. 

Directors  of  Day  Publica¬ 
tions  are:  Milburn  P.  Akers, 
John  F.  Cross,  Kenneth  S.  John¬ 
son,  Wilbur  C.  Munnecke  and 
John  E.  Stanton.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  offices  are  located,  at  217 
South  Arlington  Heights  Road. 

Competition  Is  Ready 

Charles  E.  Hayes,  executive 
editor  at  Paddock  Publications, 
told  E&P:  “We  welcome  Field 
Enterprises  into  our  fast  grow¬ 
ing  community  and  look  forward 
to  stimulating,  rewarding  com¬ 
petition  with  them.  Already  we 
have  made  our  plans  ...  we 
have  a  circulation  of  nearly  10,- 
000  copies  weekly  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  we’re  firmly  entrenched. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Day 
does  not  have  a  single  member 
of  its  staff  who  lives  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  we  have  16  staffers  in  the 
community. 

“Money  and  widespread  re¬ 
sources  don’t  always  buy  loyal 
suburban  readership.  Anyway, 
we  see  this  as  an  exciting  chal¬ 
lenge  and  we  are  confident  about 
the  outcome.  We  shall  meet 
them  head  on.” 

Mr.  Hayes  said  there  had  been 
no  recent  changes  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  which  had  a  news  team  of 
30.  “This  is  only  the  first  step,” 
he  said.  “If  Field  Enterprises 
can  overcome  a  strong  suburban 
group,  a  company  of  the  caliber 
of  Paddock,  they  will  be  mov¬ 
ing  into  other  areas.  There  are 
15  more  strong  suburban  news¬ 
paper  groups  in  the  Chicago 
area.” 

A  message  in  the  Arlington 
Heights  Herald  said:  “In  our 
years  here  in  suburbia.  Paddock 
Publications  has  grown  from  a 
small,  country  weekly  into  a 
chain  of  16  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers,  winning  numerous  awards 
for  its  development  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  suburban  media.” 

The  Paddock  group  is  94 
years  old,  employs  225  persons, 
and  is  still  in  the  process  of 
completing  a  $250,000  expansion 
program  which  includes  a  new 
plant  and  office  building.  The 
company  also  publishes  shop¬ 
pers. 

• 

Byrd  Quits  Board 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  resignation  of  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  (Va.)  Star,  was  accept¬ 
ed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Board  of  Directors 
here  this  week.  Mr.  Byrd  re¬ 
cently  took  his  father’s  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 


Now,  No  U.S. 
Reporters  in 
Indonesia 

The  American  press  left  In¬ 
donesia  on  Wednesday  (Jan. 
19),  expelled  in  President  Su¬ 
karno’s  personal  vendetta 
against  unflattering  news  re¬ 
ports  appearing  in  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Correspondents  for  UPI,  AP 
and  the  New  York  Times  flew 
out  together  to  Singapore,  leav¬ 
ing  the  South  East  Asia  archi¬ 
pelago  without  American  news 
coverage  for  the  first  time  in 
16  years  of  independence.  The 
Reuters  news  agency  continued 
to  operate  from  Jakarta. 

Among  the  exiles  were  UPI 
bureau  chief  R.  E.  Stannard  Jr. 
and  his  Indonesian-born  wife, 
Femmy;  AP  correspondent  An¬ 
toine  Yared,  a  Lebanese  national 
and  his  American  bride  of  three 
weeks  (Roberta  C.  Roth,  former 
UPI  bureau  manager).  Times 
special  correspondent  Donald 
Kirk,  and  AP  South  East  Asia 
manager,  Don  Huth. 

The  expulsion  letters  said  ac¬ 
creditations  and  visas  were  be¬ 
ing  revoked  because  of  the  anti- 
Indonesian  tone  and  treatment 
of  news  items  appearing  in  U.S. 
news  media.  No  explicit  charges 
were  actually  leveled  against 
American  reporters  in  Jakarta. 

In  Washington,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  deplored  the  expul¬ 
sions  declaring  that  “the  free 
flow  of  information  is  essen¬ 
tial.” 

The  secretariat  of  the  Afri- 
can-Asian  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  (AAJA)  announced  in 
Peking,  according  to  a  New 
China  News  Agency  report,  that 
it  was  withdrawing  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  Jakarta  because 
of  harassment  by  the  army  and 
local  press. 

Members  of  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  dominated  group  told  a 
news  conference  in  Peking: 
"The  first  hindrance  we  met  was 
the  fact  that  our  cables  and  let¬ 
ters  were  delayed  or  not  deliv¬ 
ered  and  our  office  telephone  was 
disconnected  ...  as  a  result,  we 
were  cut  off  from  our  member 
countries  for  three  months.” 

The  grroup  charged  that  the 
Indonesian  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  had  replaced  AAJA  acting 
secretary-general  R.  Joesoef 
with  Arifin  Bey,  “once  an  an¬ 
nouncer  of  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  In  a  cable  to  the  Indonesian 
Foreign  Ministry,  AAJA  de¬ 
manded  the  immediate  release 
of  Mr.  Joesoef  and  other  Indo¬ 
nesian  journalists  subjected  to 
“unreasonable  persecution.” 
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‘Uncle  Tom’  Libel 
Case  Ruling  Stands 


NLRB  Told 
To  Review 
’61  Lockout 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
told  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  take  back  a  De¬ 
troit  newspaper  lockout  case 
and  apply  the  rule  it  laid  down 
last  year  in  the  American  Ship¬ 
building  Case. 

Originally  the  Board  ruled 
that  the  Detroit  News  manage¬ 
ment  had  been  guilty  of  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  practice  when  it 
closed  down  in  1961  after  the 
teamsters’  union  struck  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press.  An  impasse 
had  not  yet  developed  in  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  News,  the 
Board  found,  but  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  insisted  this  was  not  so. 

That  decision  by  NLRB  was 
reversed  by  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  union 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  re¬ 
view  the  case.  In  a  brief  order, 
the  Supreme  Court  directed  that 
the  case  be  remanded  to  the 
NLRB  for  reconsideration  of  its 
ruling  in  the  light  of  the  more 
recent  decision. 

Basic  Opinion 

In  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Case,  which  involved  a  lockout 
of  truckers,  the  high  court 
found  no  evidence  of  any  hos¬ 
tility  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  toward  the  union  and 
then  stated  its  position  to  iron 
out  conflicts  in  lockout  cases 
from  several  courts  below. 

The  majority  opinion,  written 
by  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  con¬ 
cluded:  “We  hold  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  violates  neither  &8  (a) 
(1)  nor  &8  (a)  (3)  when,  after 
a  bargaining  impasse  has  been 
reached,  he  temporarily  shuts 
down  his  plant  and  lays  off  his 
employes  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bringing  economic  pressure  to 
bear  in  support  of  his  legiti¬ 
mate  bargaining  position.” 

Leading  up  to  this  decision. 
Justice  Stewart  reviewed  the 
factors  in  the  failure  of  the  par¬ 
ties  to  reach  agreement  and 
stated  that  an  employer  niight 
anticipate  a  strike  and  thus  en- 
gfage  in  a  lockout  tactic. 

In  the  Detroit  case,  a  major 
consideration  of  the  union  and 
the  NLRB  was  whether  the 
lockout  could  be  justified  where 
there  were  separate  contracts 
with  the  newspapers.  The  un¬ 
ion  said  its  contract  with  the 
News  prohibited  a  strike  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bargaining. 

The  newspapers’  petition  to 
12 


the  Supreme  Court  made  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  when  Team¬ 
sters’  President  James  R.  Holfa 
took  charge  of  negotiations  at 
the  Free  Press  he  told  the  News 
management  to  be  present  on  a 
standby  basis  “because  the  is¬ 
sues  at  the  News  would  have  to 
be  settled  or  they’d  be  on  strike 
also.” 

Thus,  the  News  contended,  its 
lockout  was  in  support  of  its 
own  position. 


Newspaper  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


keting  study  of  the  consumption 
and  media  habits  of  young  peo¬ 
ple.  This  study,  which  just  has 
emerged  from  the  pilot  stage, 
will  go  into  details  of  how  teen¬ 
agers  consume  newspapers.  Dr. 
Bogart  explained. 

More  Tour  Advertising 

The  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute  announced  to  INAEA 
that  it  will  expand  its  1966  pub¬ 
lic  service  tour  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  include  265  newspapers 
in  168  cities  between  April  and 
October. 

The  expanded  schedule  was 
outlined  by  J.  D.  Elgin,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Mobil  Oil 
Company  and  chairman  of  the 
API’s  advertising  subcommit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Elgin  said  the  program 
would  be  introduced  into  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
as  well  as  several  smaller  mar¬ 
kets.  A  series  of  10  tours  for 
each  of  the  three  major  mar¬ 
kets  is  planned  in  ads  of  1,000 
lines  each  prepared  by  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co. 

The  1966  campaign  uses  a 
new  symbol  and  slogan — “Dis¬ 
cover  America  Best  By  Car.” 

Mr.  Elgin  said  newspapers 
were  being  used  exclusively 
again  this  year — for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year — because  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
“wants  to  see  that  our  tours 
reach  the  greatest  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  and  newspapers 
have  proved  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  in  achieving 
this  objective.” 

The  Institute  honored  10 
newspapers  for  their  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotional  support 
in  1965  of  the  “See  America 
Best  By  Car”  campaign. 

Citations  were  presented  to 
the  following:  DaJlas  Morning 
News,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  Fargo  Forum-Moor- 
head  News,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Hartford  Courant, 
Nasfhville  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean,  New  Britain  Herald,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Times,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  Capital 
Times. 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  declined 
this  week  to  review  a  libel  suit 
by  Mrs.  Bertha  V.  Moore 
against  the  P.  W.  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Call  and  Post. 

Mrs.  Moore,  a  Negro  deputy 
registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  sued 
in  a  state  court  for  $85,000  dam¬ 
ages  because  of  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  March  10,  1962.  A  jury 
awarded  her  $32,000,  but  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  overturned 
the  verdict  with  a  finding  the 
article  was  not  libelous  per  se. 

Mrs.  Moore  appealed  to  the 
highest  tribunal,  asking  it  to 
rule  “to  what  extent  is  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  good  name  of  a  pure¬ 
ly  private  person  in  our  times 
entitled  to  protection  under  the 
Constitution  from  false  and  ma¬ 
licious  libel  by  an  unscrupulous 
press?” 

The  appeal  said  the  article 
falsely  quoted  the  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  Michael  V.  Di  Salle  as 
calling  Mrs.  Moore  an  “Uncle 
Tom”  who  was  a  detriment  to 
her  Negro  minority  group. 

The  publishing  company  in  a 
reply  brief  said  the  article  was 
in  no  way  a  libel  on  her,  it  was 
in  her  defense,  and  was  “se¬ 
verely  critical  of  the  Governor.” 

The  Call  and  Post  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Negro  newspaper 
that  had  a  circulation  of  500  in 
Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Criminal  Libel  Case 

The  Supreme  Court  granted 
a  hearing  to  a  youth  convicted 
of  criminally  libeling  public 
officials  during  a  Kentucky  coal 
mine  dispute. 

Actual  malice  was  not  proved 
and  thus  Steve  Ashton’s  convic¬ 
tion  violated  his  constitutional 
right  to  free  speech,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  ar¬ 
gued  in  asking  the  court  to  re¬ 
view  the  case  of  the  former 
Oberlin  College  student. 

Also,  the  ACLU  lawyers  said 
in  their  petition,  definition  of 
criminal  libel  is  so  vague  and 
inconsistent  in  Kentucky  that 
the  conviction  violated  Ashton’s 
right  to  due  process  of  law. 

Ashton,  now  22,  was  convict¬ 
ed  in  the  Perry  Circuit  Court 
of  Kentucky  in  1963  on  charges 
of  publishing  “a  false  and  ma¬ 
licious”  pamphlet  that  libeled 
the  Hazard  chief  of  police,  the 
county  sheriff  and  the  co-owner 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Hazard 
Herald.  He  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  prison  and  fined  $3,- 


Last  June,  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  Ash¬ 
ton’s  conviction  4-3. 

Mimeographed  Pamphlet 

Ashton  left  Oberlin  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1963  to  aid  unemployed 
striking  miners  in  Hazard. 
There  he  compiled  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pamphlet  entitled 
“Notes  on  a  Mountain  Strike” 
that  led  to  his  conviction. 

The  pamphlet  fired  a  broad¬ 
side  of  charges  against  the  po¬ 
lice  chief,  the  sheriff  and  the 
newspaper  ownership.  The 
“notes”  were  never  circulated, 
the  ACLU  said  in  its  petition, 
but  were  seized  by  local  police. 

Citing  previous  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  the  ACLU  said 
actual  malice  has  to  be  proved 
to  sustain  a  libel  charge  in  the 
criticism  of  public  officials.  So 
far  as  the  newspaper  co-owner 
is  concerned,  the  ACLU  said 
Ashton’s  statements  were  true 
and  therefore  his  conviction  vio¬ 
lated  his  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

And,  the  ACLU  said,  “Since 
there  was  no  evidence  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  copy  of  the  pamphlet  was 
delivered  or  published  to  any¬ 
one  .  .  .  the  conviction  consti¬ 
tutes  a  forbidden  intrusion  on 
the  field  of  free  expression.” 

In  its  ruling,  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  said  Ashton 
had  admitted  some  of  his  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  police  chief  and 
the  sheriff  were  false,  and  that 
while  he  contended  his  state¬ 
ments  about  the  newspaper  co¬ 
owner  were  true,  “there  was 
sufficient  evidence”  that  some 
of  them  “were  in  essence  false.” 

And,  the  Kentucky  court  said, 
“Although  defendant  raises 
some  question  about  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  evidence 
proved  ‘publication’  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet.” 

So  far  as  proving  malice,  the 
appeals  court  said  Ashton  was 
a  stranger  in  Hazard,  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  people 
he  criticized,  he  did  not  con¬ 
front  them  with  his  allegations 
and  some  of  the  statements  he 
made  about  them  were  clearly 
defamatory  and  false. 

Thus,  the  court  held,  a  jury, 
“not  necessarily,  but  reasonably, 
could  conclude  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  as  motivated  by  actual  mal¬ 
ice  :  that  is,  he  knowingly  or  in 
reckless  disregard  of  the  truth 
published  these  false  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
prosecuting  witnesses  to  public 
degn*adation.” 


000, 
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Kilpatrick’s  Bumble 
Fund  Invites  Causes 

Richmond,  Va.  bank  balance  stood  at  $215.82. 

In  August,  1959,  a  Richmonder  On  Editor  Kilpatrick’s  page  last 
named  Kurt  Neilson  found  an  week  came  the  word  that  no 
automobile  blocking  his  way  at  contributions  are  needed  that 
a  pedestrian  crosswalk,  method-  what  Mr.  Bumble  needs  is 
ically  stepped  upon  the  oflFend-  causes.  ,  ,  . 

ng  vehicle,  walked  across  its  Simultaneously,  the  fund 
hid,  and  descended  on  the  other 


help  pay  legal  expenses  incurred 
when  he  bopped  a  fellow  bus 
passenger  over  the  head  with 
her  transistor  radio  when  she 
refused  to  reduce  the  volume. 

That  case  was  the  only  one 
outside  of  Virginia  in  which  Mr. 
Bumble  has  taken  an  interest. 


Beadle  fund  had  disbursed 
$403.80  since  1959 — “to  the  com- 


New  ABC  Unit 
Studies  Other 
Auditing  Service 


-ri.  VtonruanoH  frt  Ko  an  $403.80  since  1959 — “to  the  com-  Chicago 

off  duty  ooliceman  Mr  Neilson  niendable  cause  that  justice  shall  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
"aiesTXrthJh  So  was  be  served,  the  law  notwithstand-  rean  of  Circulation,  have  ajn 
.  ,  .nc  ing.  proved  the  creation  of  an  ainli- 


^1^1  ».iov.ov.n.;o».w  vvc  Here  are  some  of  the  causes  to 

A  palpable  miscarriage  of  u-  u  au  j-  u  a  a 

.  ^  r _ I  T _ T _ I _  which  the  disbursements  went: 


g.”  proved  the  creation  of  an  affili- 

Here  are  some  of  the  causes  to  ated  corporation  for  the  purpose 
lich  the  disbursements  went:  of  exploring  experimental  serv- 
•  August,  1961 — $19.35  to  ice  expansion  programs  in  fields 


justice,  fumed  James  Jackson  a  ,  %  o%r  a  exp.onns  exper.mema.  serv- 

Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the  Rich-  *  ^  1961-$19.35  to  ice  expansion  programs  in  fields 

rrZd  News  Leader,  a  miscar-  ^  ^e^ia  c.i- 

aivof  In  tsnnnn  monnnn  luoDder  ari’csted  by  a  game  culation.  The  Audit  Bureau 
alleviation  warden  for  trapping  pesky  of  Marketing  Services  will  con- 

"  Forthwith,  he'  created  the  squirrels  at  his  home  and  re-  duct  experiniental  audits  for 
‘Beadle  Bumble’  Fund,  accepted  ^  and  provide  auditing 

naniVn.finnc  in  if=  name  on/I  uearby  county.  services  in  fields  in  which 

*^  /l  Mr  Neilsnn’s  fine  *  February,  1962 — $46.75  to  a  either  the  audit  bureau  or  the 

And  'since  that  time,  the  Richmond  painter  charged  with  new  affiliate  has  already  com- 
Bumble  fund  dispenser  has  violating  the  state  s  Blue  Law  pleted  successful  experimental 
■  .  jjoKnnoinn.  ^y  puinting  parking  lot  lines  at  audits, 

on  10  nrVfon' nnrooinnf  ^  Supermarket  on  Sunday.  The  Formed  to  assist  ABC  in  the 


swung  into  luna-aisoursing 
action  on  10  other  occasions, 
alleviating  miscarriages  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  engaging  in  “other  im¬ 


pudent  causes,  too  numerous  to 


a  supermarket  on  Sunday.  The  Formed  to  assist  ABC  in  the 
painter  said  Sunday  was  the  areas  of  research  and  develop- 
only  day  of  the  week  when  ment,  the  new  audit  bureau  of 
parked  cars  didn’t  interfere  with  marketing  services  will  be 


The  Law  Is  a  .  . 


his  project.  available  to  advertising  media 

•  November,  1962 — $10.45  to  or  marketing  service  firms,  not 
a  Richmond  man  arrested  by  a  presently  eligible  for  member- 


game  warden  for  fishing  with-  ship  in  ABC,  and  for  which  cir- 
The  latest  fund-disbursing  out  a  license  at  a  Richmond  park,  culation  auditing  services  are 
action  came  early  this  month  in  The  defendant  said  all  he  was  not  requested, 
a  cause  that  has  brought  nation-  doing  was  putting  worms  on  a  The  new  affiliate,  which  will 
al  publicity  to  the  fund  named  hook  for  his  3-year-old  son.  be  controlled  by  the  board  of 
for  the  noble  Dickensian  charac-  •  November,  1964 — $75  to-  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
ter  from  “Oliver  Twist.’’  It  was  ward  the  $250  fine  of  a  Virginia  of  Circulations,  will  be  finan- 
Beadle  Bumble  who  opined  in  storekeeper  who  was  bucking  cially  self-sustaining, 
that  novel  that  “the  Law  is  a  State  Milk  Commission  regula-  Through  the  creation  of  this 

through  selling  milk  at  new  corporation,  the  board  feels 
In  the  name  of  Mr.  Bumble,  prices  lower  than  those  set  by  that  ABC  auditing  services  can 


the  fund  this  month  disbursed  the  commission.  be  expanded,  without  departing 

$45  and  $10  postage  to  cover  •  January,  1965 — $100  to  a  from  the  audit  bureau's  basic 
costs  of  providing  paperbacked  Philadelphia  college  professor  to  concept  of  facts  without  opinion, 
copies  of  “To  Kill  a  Mocking¬ 
bird’’  for  73  students  in  nearby 
Hanover  county.  The  Hanover 
school  board  had  deemed  Harper 
Lee  prize-winning  novel  “im¬ 
moral  literature’’  and  banned  it 
from  its  school  library  shelves. 

The  ban  came  after  one  of  the 
board  members  read  a  portion  of 
the  book  when  his  son,  a  high 
school  junior,  brought  it  home 
from  school. 

Miss  Lee,  the  author  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  got  word 
of  the  action  down  in  Alabama 
and  sent  in  a  $10  contribution 
for  Mr,  Bumble’s  use.  She  sug- 
^ted  that  perhaps  her  offer¬ 
ing  could  be  used  to  enroll  the 
board  in  an  adequate  first  grade 
of  its  choice. 

And  word  of  the  action  went 
even  further.  Contributions  to 
Mr.  Bumble  have  come  from  as 

Editor  James  Kilpatrick  sends  copies  of  "To  Kill  A  Mockingbird" 
test  count,  Mr.  Bumble  S  fo  students  in  a  school  where  Harper  Lee's  novel  was  banned. 
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OEO  Denies 
$150,000  to 
Slum  Paper 


Washington 

The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  this  week  rejected  an 
application  for  a  grant  of  $150,- 
000  to  finance  a  new  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  slum  neighbor¬ 
hood  here. 

The  project  didn’t  qualify, 
OEO  announced  after  its  action 
Nov.  19,  with  the  added  com¬ 
ment  that  “the  granting  of 
federal  funds  to  a  commercial 
newspaper  is  questionable.” 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
recently  wrote  to  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  OEO,  urg¬ 
ing  the  agency  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  deny  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  to  newspaper 
companies. 

Several  members  of  congress 
concurred  with  the  ANPA’s 
view  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  the  government  to  give  di¬ 
rect  aid  to  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper.  Mr.  Smith’s  let¬ 
ter  also  pointed  out  that  the 
conununity  was  being  served  by 
tax-paying  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  request  for  funds  came 
from  the  University  Neighbor¬ 
hood’s  Council  which  desired  to 
set  up  a  weekly  newspaper  “to 
let  the  poor  know  what’s  going 
on  .  .  .  what’s  available  to  them 
.  .  ,  give  them  a  voice  .  .  .  and 
provide  a  training  ground  in 
journalism  for  young  negroes.” 


Veteran  Who  Ended 
Stage  Era  Retires 

Stockton,  Calif, 

L.  M.  Hildebrand,  circulation 
manager  who  joined  the  Stock- 
ton  Record  to  end  the  era  of 
stagecoach  deliveries,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  nearly  a  half-century 
of  service. 

Arthur  J.  Corrigan,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  since  1941, 
was  named  his  successor.  He 
started  a  Record  career  broken 
only  by  World  War  II  as  a  car¬ 
rier  in  1926. 

Mr.  Hildebrand  was  hired  to 
drive  the  Record’s  first  motor 
route  in  1916.  Prior  to  that  pa¬ 
pers  delivered  outside  the  city 
went  by  stagecoach  or  train. 
During  his  service  the  Record 
circulation  went  from  7,000  to 
more  than  63,000  and  its  car¬ 
rier  force  showed  a  ten-fold 
growth. 


Staff  Is  Ingredient 
For  Good  Newspaper 


By  Tom  Wicker 

As  we  assemble  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  great  newspaper 
man,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  I  hope 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  reporter.  One  of 
the  penalties  of  my  work  now  is 
that  people  are  always  saying 
to  me,  with  more  satisfaction 
than  I  like  to  see,  “I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  much  time  to 
write  these  days.”  And  I  always 
answer,  with  less  concern  than 
I  feel,  “Not  as  much  as  I’d 
like.”  Still,  I  think  of  myself 
as  a  reporter,  it  is  as  a  reporter 
that  the  most  satisfying  mo¬ 
ments  of  professional  life  have 
come  to  me,  and  it  is  as  a  re¬ 
porter  that  I  choose  to  speak 
now. 

I  do  not  often  attend  the  big 
annual  conferences  of  newspa¬ 
permen,  except  that  I  did  once 
have  the  misfortune  of  having 
to  cover  one.  But  no  one  need 
be  in  the  dark  about  what  is 
discussed  at  these  professional 
meetings,  for  almost  nothing 
else  is  reported  at  such  length, 
in  such  detail,  and  with  such 
loving  care  in  American  news¬ 
papers. 

A  Little  Tired 

After  many  years  of  reading 
these  portentous  dispatches,  I 
have  to  confess  that  I  am  a 
little  tired  of  the  things  the 
leading  newspapermen  are  re¬ 
ported  to  talk  about,  at  least  in 
their  speeches  and  panels. 

I  am  tired  of  Jeremiads 
against  the  government  for  its 
official  secrecy  and  news  man¬ 
agement  —  practices  as  old  as 
government  itself,  as  intrinsic 
to  politics  as  money,  that  ought 
to  be  as  stimulating  and  chal¬ 
lenging  to  good  newspapermen 
as  the  prospect  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

I  am  tired  of  the  endless  ar¬ 
guments  about  whether  news¬ 
papers  prejudice  or  protect  the 
rights  of  trial  defendants,  when 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that,  codes 
or  no  codes,  good  newspapers 
will  continue  to  try  to  protect 
and  assure  those  rights  but  all 
too  often  prejudice  them  simply 

(Mr.  Wicker  is  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  head  of  the  Times 
bureau  of  30  reporters.  This 
article  is  excerpted  from  the 
eighth  Pulitzer  Memorial  Lee- 
ture  he  delivered  Jan.  14  at  the 
Ck>lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism). 


by  reporting  the  statements  of 
officials. 

I  am  bored  to  death  with  de¬ 
bate  on  how  to  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  television  —  a  moot 
question  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Because  even  the  best  newspa¬ 
per  can’t  compete  these  days 
with  television  bulletins  —  and 
even  the  best  television  news 
broadcasts  are  no  competition 
at  all  for  good  newspapers. 
News  is  news,  but  television 
and  newspapers  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  things. 

I  simply  refuse  to  participate 
in  discussions  about  the  worth 
of  journalism  schools,  even 
though  I  have  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Good  men  are  where  you 
find  them  and  if  journalism 
schools  don’t  guarantee  their 
presence,  they  certainly  don’t 
prevent  it. 

Intelligent  Terseness 

And  the  most  useless  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  is  those  scholarly 
discussions  of  how  many  words 
ought  to  be  in  a  lead,  how  many 
ideas  to  a  sentence,  how  many 
sentences  to  a  paragraph.  No¬ 
body  yet  ever  made  a  writer 
out  of  a  hack  by  setting  up 
rules.  And  to  the  man  who  tells 
me  that  every  story  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  600  words,  or  750,  or 
whatever,  I  say  that  that  is 
merely  a  rule;  and  I  take  my 
stand  with  Joseph  Pulitzer  who 
said  with  a  writer’s  exactness 
and  a  lawyer’s  flexibility  that 
the  prescription  was  “terseness 
— intelligent,  not  stupid,  con¬ 
densation.” 

I  don’t  say  that  these  aren’t 
questions  worth  discussion.  But 
I  don’t  think  they  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  or  even  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  matters  that  editors  or 
publishers  or  even  reporters 
ought  to  be  thinking  about. 

All  these  problems  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  many  others,  it 
seems  to  me,  go  to  the  notions 
of  journalism  as  a  profession 
and  of  newspapers  as  an  indus¬ 
try.  What  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  most  concerned  with  is  the 
good  newspaper  itself,  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  human  and  fal¬ 
lible  and  possibly  even  the  most 
important  of  the  enterprises 
men  engage  in.  And  if  we  take 
care  of  our  own  newspapers, 
the  profession  and  the  industry 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  aim  to  concern  myself  with 
that  today — how  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  a  collection  of  human 


beings,  a  family  of  talents,  a 
collective  of  ideas  and  associa¬ 
tions  and  energies,  gets  the  most 
out  of  itself,  plays  its  role  in 
the  most  useful  and  honest  man¬ 
ner,  and  meets  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  it  sets  for  itself — not  just 
those  that  some  professional 
journal,  or  some  economic  pres¬ 
sure,  demands. 

Two  Questions 


What  this  amounts  to,  of 
course,  is  to  two  questions: 

What  kind  of  men  do  we  want 
on  a  good  newspaper? 

And  if  we  have  them,  what 
are  they  supposed  to  do? 

These  may  seem  almost  ele¬ 
mentary  questions  but  that  only 
means  they  are  fundamentally  Tom  Wicker 

important;  yet,  it  seems  to  me  j^g  wouldn’t  give  a  damn  for  a 
that  less  real  thought  is  put  into  reporter  who  wasn’t  curious, 
answering  them  than  almost  any  -^jio  wouldn’t  run  out  in  winter 
other  of  the  many  that  we  news-  time  without  his  coat  when  he 


papermen  ask  ourselves. 


fire  siren.  1  would 


I  said  “newspapermen.”  I  did  deepen  that  somewhat:  1  don’t 
not  say  “reporters  and  editors.”  get  too  much  store  by  the  merely 
Those,  of  course,  are  the  only  curious,  the  prying,  the  inquisi- 
categories  there  are  on  a  good  tive;  I  do  demand  a  deep  and 
newspaper,  if  w'e  include  pho-  studioiis  interest  in  the  subject 
tographers  as  among  the  most  ^t  hand,  a  desire  to  penetrate  it. 
effective  of  reporters.  But  I  pre-  poj.  example,  I  am  not  much 
fer  to  call  them  all  “newspaper-  impressed  by  the  many  report- 
men”  because  on  the  good  news-  ers  I  know  whose  curiosity  about 
paper  their  common  dedication  mere  political  events  led  them 
has  to  be  to  the  end  product,  the  1964  to  the  conclusion  that 
joint  enterprise.  If  it  isn’t,  the  Barry  Goldwater  was  going  to 
product — the  good  newspaper —  be  nominated  for  President  by 


will  suffer. 


the  Republicans.  That  wasn’t 


Let  me  talk  first  about  those  the  story.  The  story  was  that  if 
newspapermen  who  are  called  go  factional  and  abrasive  a  can- 
reporters,  both  because  I  am  one  didate  as  Goldwater  was  to  be 
and  know  something  about  them,  nominated  then  something  pro- 
and  because  it  is  with  them  that  found  and  extraordinary  was 
the  essential  newspaper  process  happening  to  one  of  our  great 
starts.  political  parties  and  to  millions 

A  reporter  is  two  things  in  of  our  people;  and  beyond  that, 
one.  He  is  a  privileged  spectator  the  story  was  that  if  such  a 
at  events.  He  is  a  fallible  human  candidate  could  be  elected  Presi- 
being.  And  the  first  must  try  to  dent  our  whole  politics  had  un¬ 
overcome  the  second  in  order  to  dergone  a  revolution.  And  if 
perform  his  function  of  making  that  revolution  had  not  oc- 
others  share  in  and  understand  curred,  then  Goldwater  was  in 


the  things  he  has  seen.  for  precisely  what  did  happen 

„  ,  ,  . ,  „  ...  the  worst  defeat  in  history. 

Knowledgeable  Reporters  ^  j  ^^g^^  pg„g. 

What  sort  of  a  man  can  do  trating  to  the  meaning  of  a 
that?  I  think  first  of  all  an  edu-  story,  a  sense  of  its  place  in  our 
cated  man  —  knowledgeable  in  lives  and  in  the  order  of  other 
history,  knowledgeable  in  eco-  stories  that  surround  and  influ- 
nomics,  knowledgeable  above  all  ence  it.  One  had  to  be  more  than 
in  the  ways  of  men,  the  way  curious  about  political  events; 
things  work.  Perhaps  President  one  had  to  be  deeply  interested 
Kennedy  best  defined  what  I  in  the  American  political  sys- 
mean  when  he  called,  at  the  tern  and  the  American  social 
University  of  North  Carolina,  scene  to  write  the  Goldwater 
for  men  “educated  in  the  liberal  story,  much  less  make  anyone 
traditions,  willing  to  take  the  understand  it. 
long  look,  undisturbed  by  preju-  » 

dices  and  slogans  of  the  moment, 

who  attempt  to  make  an  hon-  I  think  a  reporter  also  must 
est  judgment  on  difficult  have  what  I  can  only  call  in¬ 
events  .  .  .  ”;  men,  he  continued,  stinct;  a  visceral  sense  of  what 
who  could  “distinguish  the  real  is  likely  to  be  true  or  false,  sig- 
from  the  illusory,  the  long-  nificant  or  specious.  Like  my  old 
range  from  the  temporary,  the  editor,  I  would  not  give  you  a 
significant  from  the  petty  ...”  damn  for  a  reporter  who  be- 
Then  I  recall  an  old  editor  lieves  ever^hing  he  is  told;  and 
I  once  worked  for  who  told  me  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Instinct  for  Truth 


An  informal  news 
conference  with 
the  President  is 
better  than  a 
tv  extravaganza 


Bill  Moyers,  White  House 
Press  Secretary,  in  a  televised 
interview  recently,  declaimed 
that  no  law  compels  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  meet  with  the  press  in 
this  way  or  that  way. 

After  he  succeeded  President 
Kennedy,  President  Johnson  had 
frequent  news  conferences  on  a 
variety  of  stages — even  on  a  hay 
stack  in  Texas.  But  since  his 
Inauguration  a  year  ago  he  has 
had  few  of  the  mass  interviews 
with  reporters.  The  last  big  one 
was  Aug.  29,  1965. 

LBJ  enjoys,  Mr.  Moyers  said, 
the  quickie  gathering  of  news¬ 
men  around  his  desk.  An  AP 
photographer,  John  Rous,  won  a 
$100  prize  for  this  picture  (at 
right)  of  one  of  those  occasions 
last  September.  Also  on  this 
page  are  some  cartoon  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Presidential  news 
conferences. 


More  Creativity  Urged  in  Auto  Dealer  Ads 


Jim  Dealer  is 
aTiger! 


Jim  Dealer's  Jim  Dealer 

used  cars  are 

just  a  little  bit  promises 

different! .  ,  slOWer 


COME  IN  AND  SIAM  A  DOOR 
BOUNCE  ON  A  SEAT,  KKX  ATKE, 
AliCOl«?rESi^OFJIM  DEA® 


Tiein  with  a  manufacturers'  well- 
known  advertising  theme — a  sug¬ 
gested  creative  technique  for  a 
Pontiac  dealer. 


Current  fads  and  fancies,  such  as 
renewed  interest  in  the  comic 
hero  "Batman"  catches  a  reader's 
attention  to  a  dealer's  claim  of 
extra  service. 


Reverse  selling  is  typified  by  this 
idea  whose  aim  is  to  achieve  a 
positive  objective.  The  ad  implies 
the  dealer  takes  time  to  prepare 
a  car  for  delivery. 


This  ad  tries  to  overcome  the 
hesitancy  of  many  people  to  enter 
a  showroom  for  browsing.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  words  with  familiar 
sounds  involves  eyes  and  ears. 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Automobile  dealers  in  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week  were  urged 
to  channel  their  creative  sales 
talents  into  their  newspaper 
advertising. 

Creativity  in  advertising  “is 
the  competitive  edge  everyone  is 
searching  for,”  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  told 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association. 

“Fresh,  bright  ads  bring  more 
people  into  the  showroom.  They 
can  set  one  agency  apart  from 
competitors  who  rely  only  on  the 
kind  of  price-claim  ads  which 
tend  to  cancel  each  other  out,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  documented  his 
point  by  disclosing  that  the  aver¬ 
age  black-and-white  new  car  ad 
attracts  37  percent  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  male  readers.  Some  ads, 
of  the  same  size,  however,  reach 
as  many  as  77  percent  of  the 
male  readers. 

“That’s  more  than  double  the 
number  of  prospects  for  the 
same  size  ads  . . .  the  same  cost,” 
Mr.  Lipscomb  said.  He  attrib¬ 
uted  the  difference  in  perform¬ 
ance  to  what  was  said  in  the  ads 
and  how  it  was  said. 

Such  improvements  in  the  per¬ 
formances  of  car  dealer  news¬ 
paper  ads  could  greatly  affect 
the  profit  picture  of  franchised 
automobile  dealers  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  reaching  prospective 
buyers  and  by  increasing  store 
traffic,  Mr.  Lipscomb  suggested. 

Experimental  Copy 

Mr.  Lipscomb  also  made 
several  suggestions  how  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  could  break  away 
from  the  standardized  format  of 
the  price-claim  newspaper  ads. 
Several  experimental  ads  were 
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shown,  most  of  which  empha¬ 
sized  bold  lay-out  and  catchy 
copy.  The  ideas  for  the  ads  had 
been  supplied  by  “top  creative 
people  around  the  country,”  in 
a  series  of  interviews  over 
several  months,  according  to  Mr. 
Lipscomb.  In  addition,  he  offered 
play-backs  of  some  tapes,  re¬ 
corded  in  a  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  survey  of  consumers’  re¬ 
actions  to  their  automobile  buy¬ 
ing  experiences. 

A  dealer’s  reputation,  service 
and  location  were  mentioned  as 
reasons  for  car  buyer’s  purchase 
decisions. 

Such  favorable  attributes  can 
effectively  be  communicated  in 
newspaper  ads,  Mr.  Lipscomb 
suggested.  “Building  a  commun¬ 
ity  personality  for  your  agency 
can  only  be  done  by  you,”  he 
said.  “It  doesn’t  come  with  the 
package  from  Detroit,  but  it 
does  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  final  decision  to  buy.” 

He  urged  the  dealers  to  “re¬ 
assure  people  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  difference  between 
what  you  say  in  your  newspaper 
advertising  and  what  you  do  in 
the  showroom.” 

.4  Place  for  Humor 

Often  such  a  serious  point  can 
be  made  in  a  humorous  way, 
Mr.  Lipscomb  said.  He  used  an 
ad  with  the  following  headline 
to  illustrate  his  point:  “Don’t 
believe  all  those  nice  things  you 
hear,  come  on  down  and  meet 
the  real  Jim  Dealer.” 

Humor  also  can  be  used  to 
bring  across  a  message  about 
superior  service,  one  of  the 
themes  that  should  be  conveyed 
to  consumers.  Mr.  Lipscomb  de¬ 
scribed  an  ad  with  the  headline: 
“Jim  Dealer  promises  Slower 
Delivery.”  “With  competition 


First  Choice  of  Car  Dealers 

A  survey  released  this  week  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association  re¬ 
ported  that  more  than  75  percent  of  the  1,500 
dealers  polled  favored  newspaper  advertising  over 
promotion  on  local  radio  and  television  stations. 


promising  one-day  delivery, 
here’s  an  ad  that  makes  you 
stand  out.  More  important,  it 
implies  that  you  can  take  all  the 
time  necessary  to  prepare  new 
cars  for  delivery.  It’s  a  way  to 
use  negative  selling  to  achieve  a 
positive  objective,”  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  told  the  NAD  A  convention. 

Some  Other  Ideas 

Other  creative  ideas  for  auto¬ 
motive  newspaper  advertising 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lipscomb 
included : 

•  reliance  on  factual,  helpful 
information  that  “takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fact  that  people  turn 
to  newspapers  not  only  for  news 
but  also  for  useful  information. 

•  making  use  of  the  fact  that 
8  out  of  10  readers  open  and 
see  the  average  newspaper  page 
by  placing  ads  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper.  Such 
ads  could  be  beamed  at  sports 
fans,  businessmen,  teen-agers 
and  women  in  order  to  tie  in 
with  the  editorial  content. 

•  tying  in  with  advertising 
themes  of  national  manufac¬ 
turers — such  as  an  ad  with  the 
headline,  “We’re  keeping  it  quiet 
at  Jim  Dealer’s”  for  Jim  the 
Ford  dealer. 

•  special  promotions  and  tie- 
ins  with  other  local  businessmen. 

•  use  of  pictures  of  local  car 
buyers  to  be  run  under  the  head- 
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line,  “Look  who  bought  a  car 
from  us  last  week.” 

•  zeroing  in  on  special  mar¬ 
kets,  e.g.,  the  young  First  Car 
Market.  The  ad  could  be  head¬ 
lined,  “First  Car  Headquarters” 
and  it  would  portray  the  dealer 
as  a  specialist  for  those  who  had 
not  bought  a  car  before. 

•  making  use  of  current  fads 
and  fancies.  One  of  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb’s  ads  showed  a  Batmobile, 
Batman’s  fabulous  car,  under 
the  headline,  “Jim  Dealer’s  cars 
are  just  a  little  bit  different.” 


Weeklies  Appoint 
Nat^l  Ad  Manager 

Los  Angeles 
Richard  D.  Huffer  has  been 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Hicks-Deal  Publica¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  company 
advertising  director,  Robert 
Dixon.  He  succeeds  J.  Neale 
Burns,  who  recently  resigned  to 
enter  the  printing  business. 

Mr.  Huffer  has  been  affiliate 
with  the  Honolulu  Sta/r  Bulletin 
and  KULA,  both  in  Hawaii,  wd 
two  Los  Angeles  Advertising 
Agencies.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  national  advertising  in  CANS, 
Community  Associated  New^ 
paper  Service,  a  group  of  10 
weekly  community  newspapers. 
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Rates  to  Aid 
Advertisers 
Termed  Goal 

Seattle,  Wash. 
A  newspaper  rate  card  must 
be  designed  to  provide  a  profit 
potential  for  the  advertiser  as 
well  as  the  publisher,  according 
to  Charles  L.  Nicholson,  news¬ 
paper  consultant. 

It  also  should  be  a  sharp  sales 
tool  so  that  once  the  contract  is 
sold  the  salesman  can  devote  his 
entire  energy  to  helping  the 
advertiser  use  space  to  a  better 
advantage,  he  declared. 

There  are  advertising  rate 
schedules  that  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  problems  for  the  publisher, 
he  told  members  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  here  this  week. 

Two-Way  Threat 

There  also  are  rate  structures 
that  cause  advertisers  to  cur¬ 
tail  their  linage  and  which 
handicap  salesmen,  he  said.  And 
while  the  primary  purpose  of  all 
newspaper  rate  cards  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  schedule  of  charges  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  publish 
a  creditable  newspaper  with 
profit  to  the  owners,  sometimes 
that  appears  to  be  the  only  pur¬ 
pose. 

Building  Rate  (lard 

Building  a  rate  card  is,  in  his 
view,  a  scientific  activity.  All 
facts  must  be  marshalled  and 
considered  with  good  judgment, 
frankness  and  honesty.  Then  the 
success  of  the  rate  structure  is 
assured,  Mr,  Nicholson  said. 

A  card  that  is  fair  and  sound 
for  advertisers  will  schedule 
charges  with  space  categories 
that  encourage  more  frequency 
and  more  space,  with  advantages 
that  accrue  to  the  advertiser  in 
lower  rates  and  greater  results 
per  dollar  invested,  he  said. 

Steps  Listed 

The  first  step  in  preparation 
of  a  rate  card  should  be  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  requirements,  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

After  a  long  and  careful  look 
at  expense,  management  should 
determine  the  minimum  income 
necessary  to  meet  contemplated 
expense  and  return  a  reasonable 
profit,  he  added. 

In  line  with  past  experience 
it  is  then  proper  to  set  an  aver- 
»ge  rate  per  inch  and  the 
amount  of  advertising  in  all 
categories  required  at  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  each  of  them  to 
achieve  the  income  requirement, 
he  said. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Teenage  Spenders  Rely 
On  Ads  in  Newspapers 


Omaha 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  confirmed  teen¬ 
age  reliance  on  newspapers. 

To  the  question,  “What  ad¬ 
vertising  source  do  you  gen¬ 
erally  depend  on  for  the  things 
you  buy?”  66  percent  of  the 
total  quota  sampling  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  18  preferred 
newspapers.  Newspapers  rated 
61  percent  among  girls,  51  per¬ 
cent  among  boys. 

Magazines  rated  a  total  of 
16  percent,  television  14  percent, 
radio  9.5  percent. 

Weekly  Section 

The  World-Herald  conducted 
its  survey  shortly  after  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  its  weekly  teen  section 
in  October.  Approximately  650 
teenagers  in  the  city  zone  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  study,  with  each 
sex  equally  represented.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  age  groups  used  in 
the  sample  were  made  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  age  distribution 
in  the  Omaha  School  Census. 

A  supplementary  question¬ 
naire  asked  teenagers  what 
changes  or  improvements  they 
would  make  with  the  new  sec¬ 
tion,  and  several  of  their  sug¬ 
gestions  were  adopted.  As  an 
example,  the  teenagers  said  they 
wanted  columns  and  articles  on 
records  and  teen  opinions.  They 
also  said  they  wanted  book  re¬ 
views,  articles  on  teen  problems, 
news  of  teen  fads  and  articles 
written  by  teens. 

What  Was  Expected 

As  to  be  expected,  the  survey 
showed  a  high  percentage  of 
boys  reading  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  high  percentage  of 
girls  reading  women’s  pages. 
Amusements,  news  and  comics 
scored  well  with  both  sexes,  and 
the  teen  section,  although  new 
at  the  time,  displayed  immediate 
popularity. 

Clothes  and  entertainment 
were  big-spending  items  with 
teenagers,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey.  (Jirls  spend  more  for  clothes 
and  accessories  than  boys,  and 
both  increase  their  apparel 
spending  as  they  get  older  and 
bwome  more  social  conscious. 
Both  boys  and  girls  also  tend 
to  have  more  to  say  about  where 
they  purchase  clothes  as  they 
get  older. 


Boys  increase  their  entertain¬ 
ment  spending  as  they  advance 
from  the  lower  to  upper  teens. 
Girls  also  increase  their  spend¬ 
ing  in  this  area,  but  at  a  de¬ 
cidedly  lower  rate.  This  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  proportional  in¬ 
crease  in  dating  as  boys  and 
girls  get  older. 

Their  Weekly  Inrome 

Weekly  income  from  allow¬ 
ances  and  earnings  increases 
with  age  for  both  sexes.  Weekly 
average  for  boys  during  the 
school  year  goes  from  ^2.55  in 
the  13-14  age  bracket  to  $9.86 
for  17-18  year  olds.  Summer  in¬ 
come  for  boys  increases  over 
school-year  income  in  all  age 
groups  and  climbs  from  $3.50 
to  $10.66. 

Girls’  Inrome 

Only  in  the  15-16  age  group 
do  girls  have  a  higher  average 
weekly  income  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  than  during  the  school  year. 
Girls  in  the  13-14  age  bracket 
average  $2.80  a  week  during  the 
school  year  and  increase  this 
income  to  $8.25  when  they  are 
17-18  years  old.  Average  weekly 
income  for  the  girls  ranges  from 
$2.77  to  $8.05. 


MOVING  UP-^.  A.  Johnston, 
above,  has  boon  promoted  from 
retail  advertising  manager  to 
assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  He 
began  selling  ads  for  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  19  years  ago.  New  retail  man¬ 
ager  is  Orey  Patin,  with  the  paper 
since  1952,  and  his  assistant  is 
Fred  Shoemaker,  a  salesman  for 
10  years. 


Georgia  Vacation 
Section  Will  Run 
In  150  Papers 

Atlanta 

A  unique  newspaper  full-color 
supplement  will  make  its  debut 
during  Vacation  Planning  Week 
in  Georgia,  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  and  the  Georgia  De¬ 
partment  of  Industry  and 
Trade. 

More  than  150  Georgia  news¬ 
papers,  weeklies  and  dailies, 
will  insert  the  supplement,  giv¬ 
ing  it  approximately  600,000 
circulation.  In  addition  there 
will  be  initially  100,000  copies 
provided  Georgia  Tourist  Wel¬ 
come  Centers  to  be  handed  out. 

Printed  on  80  pound,  coated 
stock  by  offset,  the  tabloid  mag¬ 
azine  will  contain  16  pages  of 
Georgia-oriented  material. 

Bill  Hardman,  director  of  the 
tourist  division.  Department  of 
Industry  and  Trade,  stated  that 
various  surveys  have  shown 
that  while  the  tourist  industry 
in  Georgia  is  expanding  about 
15%  annually,  the  largest  share 
of  the  tourist  dollar  comes  from 
residents  of  the  state. 

“This  supplement  is  intended 
to  concentrate  on  that  group 
and  at  the  same  time  tie-in  with 
our  national  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  programs. 
We  are  concentrating  in  radio, 
tv  and  billboards  in  every  neigh¬ 
boring  state,  with  the  theme 
‘Vacation  Georgia  ’66,’  and  in 
major  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazines,” 
Mr.  Hardman  said. 

“Vacation  Georgia  ’66”  is  the 
name  given  to  the  supplement 
which  will  be  centrally  produced 
and  distributed  to  cooperating 
newspapers  two  weeks  before 
the  release  date  of  May  29, 
Glenn  McCullough,  executive 
manager  of  the  association,  said. 
• 

Bough  ton  Heads 
Ad  and  PR  Shops 

Boston 

The  election  of  W.  Edward 
Boughton  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  was  announced  last 
week  after  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  will  have 
responsibility  for  the  company’s 
advertising  department,  headed 
by  Leavitt  Howard,  second  vice- 
president,  and  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department,  headed  by 
James  R.  Holland,  general  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Boughton  is  a  former 
newspaper  reporter. 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 

Agency  Sees  Double 
Billings  in  5  Years 


Gardner  Advertising  Agency, 
which  in  two  years  increased  its 
domestic  billings  from  $42,000,- 
000  to  $65,000,000,  sees  that  last 
figfure  doubled  within  the  next 
five  years. 

“Historically  our  growth  has 
been  due  50%  to  increased  ap¬ 
propriations  and  new  products 
by  present  clients  and  50%  due 
to  new  business,”  Champ  Hum¬ 
phrey,  president,  said  this  week. 
“We  have  been  able  to  grow 
with  the  companies  we  serve, 
which  is  most  satisfactory.” 

Today  there  are  30  clients, 
representing  almost  twice  that 
number  of  brands.  Gardner 
keeps  its  clients  generally  longer 
than  most  agencies.  According 
to  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  the  average 
agency-client  relationship  lasts 
approximately  four  years.  Gard- 
ner-client  relationships  average 
thirteen. 

In  addition  to  its  $65  mil¬ 
lion  domestic  billings,  Gardner 
places  $6,000,000  abroad 
through  Butler  &  Gardner  Ltd., 
of  London  and  Publicis-Gard- 
ner-Butler-Stip  S.p.A.  in  Milano 
and  Rome,  Italy. 

Mr.  Humphrey  became  presi¬ 
dent  in  1963.  He  moved  up  from 
executive  vicepresident  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  Claggett,  who  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  ^ard.  Six 
months  later  the  agency  moved 
its  greatly  enlarged  New  York 
olfice  from  370  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue  to  its  present  quarters  at 
90  Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Humphrey  moved  from 
St.  Louis,  long  the  agency’s 
headquarters,  to  make  his  office 
in  New  York,  while  Mr.  Clag¬ 
gett  stayed  in  St.  Louis. 

Theme  for  A&P 

For  A&P,  Gardner  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  theme  that 
is  appearing  in  local  newspaper 
advertisements  —  “Who  cares? 
We  do  at  A&P.”  Mr.  Humphrey 
said  it  is  not  a  slogan,  but 
rather  the  expression  of  service 
policy,  which  the  company  seeks 
constantly  to  translate  into  ac¬ 
tion  in  all  its  stores. 

Gardner  prepares  newspaper, 
radio  and  tv  copy  for  A&P’s  re¬ 
tail  service.  It  is  distributed  to 
the  chain’s  five  divisions  that 
place  it  in  local  media.  The 
agency  also  handles  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  A&P  Bakery 
Division,  Coffee  Division,  the 
Quaker  Maid  Company  and  the 
“Ann  Page”  and  “Jane  Parker” 
brand  products. 


“A&P  is  a  heavy  user  of 
newspaper  space,”  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  said.  “In  my  opinion, 
newspapers  will  always  play  an 
important  role  in  advertising. 
We  are  particularly  interested 
today  in  ROP  newspaper  color, 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor.  We  have 
used  ROP  color  for  Anheuser- 
Busch’s  Busch  Bavarian  Beer  in 
a  big  way,  and  our  client  Brown- 
Forman  Distillers  has  found 
SpectaColor  highly  successful 
for  Old  Forester.” 

As  an  example  of  recent  crea¬ 
tive  strategy  by  Gardner,  Mr. 
Humphrey  cited  the  campaign 
for  Pet  Milk’s  Sego  Liquid  Diet 
Food.  It  was  introduced  about 
three  years  ago,  following  the 
tremendous  success  achieved  by 
Metrecal. 

“Metrecal  aimed  its  appeal  at 
the  obviously  obese,”  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  said.  “The  fear  theme  was 
stressed.  Straightforward  clini¬ 
cal  language  was  used  in  the 
copy. 

“Through  research  we  found 
that  this  kind  of  diet  control 
product  was  being  bought  most¬ 
ly  by  women  who  were  not 
obese,  but  who  merely  wanted 
to  trim  off  a  few  pounds. 

“Our  copy,  therefore,  left  the 
cold  clinical  language  for  a 
warm  emotional  appeal.  We  re¬ 
lated  Sego  closely  to  fashion 
promotion  and  figure  control. 
Our  copy  showed  dresses  actu¬ 
ally  designed  by  the  leading 
couturiers,  all  requiring  trim 
figures.  We  believe  this  strategy 
helped  Sego  lead  the  market 
within  two  years. 

More  on  Fee  Basis 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  that  look¬ 
ing  into  the  future  of  the  agency 
business,  he  foresaw  a  continu¬ 
ing  shift  to  some  kind  of  fee 
basis.  While  the  commission  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  any 
compensation  plan,  the  number 
of  situations  which  call  for  spe¬ 
cialized  services  seems  to  be 
growing  and  some  modification 
of  the  compensation  system 
seems  to  be  the  only  equitable 
way  of  meeting  those  situations. 

Besides  Pet  Milk,  Brown-For- 
man,  A&P,  and  Anheuser- 
Busch,  clients  of  Gardner  in¬ 
clude  Alitalia,  the  international 
airline;  the  Grove  Laboratories 
Division  of  Bristol-Myers  Com¬ 
pany,  for  Bromo  Quinine,  No- 
Doz,  Clinicin,  Pazo,  a  hemor¬ 
rhoid  remedy,  Fitch  Shampoo 
and  some  pr^ucts  in  test  mar¬ 


Champ  Humphrey 


kets;  Jack  Daniel  Distillery; 
Joe  Lowe  Corporation,  maker  of 
Popsicles;  the  Ralston  Purina 
Company;  The  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  for  cigars ; 
American  Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company;  Bank  Building 
and  Equipment  Company; 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company;  Bissell,  Inc.;  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company;  Vanity 
Fair  Paper  Sales  Corporation; 
Cessna  Aircraft;  Deere  &  Com¬ 
pany  for  farm,  industrial  and 
lawn  and  garden  tractors  and 
equipment;  First  National  Bank 
in  St.  Louis;  Elanco  Products; 
Kiekhaefer  Corporation;  J.  Co- 
lonna  Brothers;  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company;  Kannengiesser 
and  Company;  Sunray  DX  Oil 
Company;  Union  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  Musselman  Division  of 
Pet  Milk;  the  Venice  (Italy) 
Tourist  Bureau ;  Whitman’s 
Chocolates  and  Wheeling  Steel. 

Broad  Experience 

Mr.  Humphrey,  who  will  be 
56,  March  14,  has  been  described 
as  a  “total  advertising  man.” 
That  is  because  he  came  up  un¬ 
der  the  late  Elmer  Marshutz, 
Gardner’s  president,  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  giving  associates  in 
the  agency  experience  in  as 
many  different  departments  as 
possible. 

It  was  by  chance  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  ever  started  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  His  father  became  ill 
while  he  was  still  in  high  school 
in  Herrin,  Illinois,  and  young 
Champ  had  to  go  to  work.  He 
began  working  in  the  warehouse 
of  a  local  chain  of  grocery 
stores  as  a  helper.  He  was  17, 
and  the  pay  was  $20  a  week.  De¬ 
termined  to  move  from  blue  to 
white  collar  work,  he  sacrificed 
some  of  this  pay  for  a  course  in 
accounting  by  mail  from  La¬ 
Salle.  He  studied  hard,  reading 
all  the  books  on  the  subject  he 
could  find  at  the  local  library. 

This  industry  and  will  to  suc¬ 
ceed  paid  off.  He  moved  into  the 
accounting  department  of  the 


Brown  &  Colombo  supermarkrt 
chain  of  Herrin,  and,  in 
years,  had  become  its  assistant 
general  manager. 

Opportunities  were  limited, 
however,  in  this  coal  mining 
town,  and  especially  in  the  de¬ 
pression  years.  On  his  summer 
vacation  in  1938,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  went  to  nearby  St.  Louis, 
looking  for  a  better  job  in  ac¬ 
counting.  He  thought  of  work¬ 
ing  in  a  public  accounting  office, 
and  when  a  friend  told  him 
there  was  an  opening  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  of  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
he  was  uninterested.  The  next 
year,  however,  on  the  insistence 
of  that  same  friend,  he  applied 
at  Gardner,  was  the  only  one 
interviewed,  and  was  hired  as  a 
billing  clerk  at  $110  a  month. 

“This  was  a  come-down  from 
what  I  had  been  making  as  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
grocery  chain,  but  I  still  thought 
there  would  be  a  better  chance 
for  me  if  I  was  practicing  ac¬ 
counting,”  Mr.  Humphrey  re¬ 
called. 

All  New  to  Him 

After  about  three  years  in  the 
agency’s  accounting  department. 
President  Marshutz,  however, 
told  him  he  thought  working 
the  media  department  would 
prove  to  be  more  interesting 
and  rewarding. 

“I  really  didn’t  want  to 
change,”  Mr.  Humphrey  said.  “1 
didn’t  know  a  thing  about  me¬ 
dia.  Ed  Schulenberg,  an  old- 
timer  who  was  in  charge,  was 
frank  enough  to  tell  me  he  didn’t 
know  the  answers  when  I  be¬ 
gan  asking  questions.  I  began 
digging  for  myself,  and  that,  I 
found,  was  the  best  training  I 
could  get.” 

In  two  years,  Mr.  Humphrey 
was  made  assistant  media  di¬ 
rector  and  in  1945  he  took  over 
as  media  director  of  the  agency. 
Two  years  later  the  agency 
president  again  came  to  him 
and  said:  “As  media  director, 
you  are  the  biggest  user  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  agency,  I  want 
you  to  head  up  both  the  media 
and  research  departments.” 
This  was  in  1947,  and  in  that 
year,  Mr.  Humphrey  became  a 
vicepresident. 

Once  more,  the  agency  presi¬ 
dent,  wishing  to  see  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  obtained  well-round¬ 
ed  agency  experience,  assigned 
him  to  leave  this  job  to  move 
over  to  account  management. 
The  account  in  which  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  was  that  of 
the  Pet  Milk  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  on  the  agency’s  list 
Mr.  Humphrey,  by  this  time, 
was  quite  happy  as  head  of  the 
combined  research  and  media 
departments  and  reluctantly 
moved  into  a  new  field. 
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Buy  the  largest  group  of  dailies  in  Los 
Angeles  — the  Copley  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Group  (CLAN)  —  eight  dailies  and  22 
supplementary  weeklies  —  providing  con¬ 
centrated  local  coverage  of  49  influential 
suburban  communities  and  reaching 
609,840  Los  Angeles  families  at  home. 

And  remember,  in  Los  Angeles,  newspapers 
are  primarily  home  delivered,  because 
of  the  absence  of  reading  time  while 
commuting. 

CLAN  dailies  can  be  bought  individually  at 
flat  rates,  less  volume  discounts.  Adver¬ 
tisers  can  buy  any  daily  plus  one  or  more 
associated  shoppers  at  the  daily  rate  plus 
a  pick-up  rate.  Purchase  of  three  or  more 
dailies  earns  a  discount  of  6  to  18  percent. 
CLAN  group  “open"  rate  is  $1.70  per  line 
—  bulk  rate  for  accounts  running  5,000  or 
more  lines  a  year  is  $1.60. 
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FC&B  Product  Mix 
Enriches  3  Agencies 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

An  “irresolvable”  policy  of 
General  Foods  proverning  rela¬ 
tions  with  agencies  in  the  area 
of  product  conflicts  resulted  in 
a  major  reshuffling  of  accounts 
that  has  ended  a  20-year  part¬ 
nership  enjoyed  by  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  Inc. 

Assigned  to  handle  the  bulk 
of  the  estimated  $13  million  in 
billings  that  had  been  with 
FC&B  since  1946  w’ere  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach  Inc.  and  Grey 
Advertising  Inc.  The  other 
three  agencies  for  General  Foods 
— Benton  &  Bowles,  Young  & 
Rubicam,  and  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather — were  affected  modestly, 
B&B  lost  Yuban  and  Gaines 
Meal  but  was  assigned  Toast’em 
Pop-Ups  and  Sodaburst.  Y&R 
lost  only  Dream  Whip  and 
O,  B&M  gained. 

The  new  line-up  of  accounts 
follows : 

Doyle  Dane  Bemharh 

Dream  Whip 
S.O.S. 

Tuffy 
LaFrance 
Gaines  Meal 
Brim 

Grey  Advertining 

Yuban  Coffee 
D-Zerta 

Sure-Jell  Pectins 

Baker’s  Chocolate  and  Coconut 

Kool-Aid 

Twist 

Kool-Pops 

Coffee  Sweet 

Benton  &  Bowles 

Instant  Maxw’ell  House 
Post  Cereals 
Gaines  Gravy  Train 
Toast’em  Pop-Ups 
Birds  Eye  Sodaburst 


Young  &  Rubicam 
Sanka 

Gainesburgers 

Postum 

Tang 

Jell-0  puddings  and  pie  fill¬ 
ings 

Whip’n  Chill 

Golden  Egg  Custard 

Minute  Rice 

Log  Cabin  Syrups 

Birds  Eye  Fruits,  Vegetables 

Awake 

What  is  contained  in  the  “ex¬ 
plicit  written  policy”  obliging 
General  Foods  Corp.  to  end  the 
association  with  FC&B  is  wide 
open  for  speculation.  The  com¬ 
pany  and  agency  refused  to 
make  the  document  public.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  clear  in  both  a  GF 
staff  bulletin  and  in  a  memo  to 
FC&B  staff  that  the  main  rea¬ 
son  is  product  conflict.  General 
Foods  said  the  decision  to  leave 
FC&B  was  made  after  a  “long 
period  of  earnest  study”  by  a 
task  force  headed  by  J.  D. 
North,  vicepresident,  sales  and 
consumer  service. 

Orderly  Withdrawal 

While  a  few  observers  along 
Madison  Ave.  believe  the  ac¬ 
count  switching  stemmed  from 
inter-divisional  conflict  —  e.g. 
Yuban  versus  Instant  Maxwell 
at  Benton  &  Bowles,  or  Kool-Aid 
versus  pre-sw’eetened  Kool-Aid 
at  FC&B — the  consensus  is  that 
the  conflict  is  the  kind  objected 
to  by  many  advertisers:  that  is, 
the  conflict  of  one  agency  with 
several  competing  manufac¬ 
turers.  FC&B  has  many,  such  as. 
Armour,  Best  Foods,  Booth 
Fisheries,  Calo  Pet  Food, 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee,  Kraft 
Foods,  S&W  Fine  Foods,  and 
others.  If  it  was  inter-divisional 


DARNED  LITTLE  REALLY  NEW  IN  THIS  WORLD- 

.  .  .  besides,  it’s  what  is  significant  that  counts.  Well,  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  business,  CIRCULATION  ’62  was  both 
new  and  significant.  No  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it. 
Immediately,  it  became  a  success  with  national  advertisers 
and  agencies  across  the  country.  And  each  annual  issue  has 
grown  in  acceptance  and  use.  Now  it  has  become  an  indis¬ 
pensable  media  guide,  used  regularly  by  your  prospects  all 
over  the  country.  But  what  is  truly  significant  is  that  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  are  more  aware  than  ever  before  of 
the  penetration  to  the  mass  market  that  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  offers.  The  convenient  documentation  of  coverage 
facts — something  that  didn’t  exist  before — has  made  thousands 
more  aware  of  the  great  impact  offered  by  newspapers.  This 
is  the  newspapers’  unique  selling  proposition,  lliis  is  what 
is  significant  about  our  publication.  Be  sure  your  newspaper 
is  advertising  in  CIRCULATION  ’66 — closing  date  is  March 
15 — send  your  space  reservation  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Northiield,  Illinois. 


conflict.  General  Foods  would 
not  have  yanked  all  of  the 
products. 

This  latter  opinion  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  a  statement  by 
Arthur  E.  Larkin  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  General  Foods. 
Mr.  Larkin  told  the  staff:  “Re¬ 
grettably,  an  irresolvable  policy 
conflict  has  arisen  which  re¬ 
quires  that  we  withdraw  our 
business  from  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  and  this  will  be  done  in 
an  orderly,  equitable  fashion 
over  a  period  of  time.  I  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
this  parting  with  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  in  no  way  reflects  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  work  for 
General  Foods  over  the  years. 
The  decision  to  end  our  associa¬ 
tion,  reached  reluctantly  after 
much  study,  is  the  result  of 
unavoidable  difference  of  basic 
policy  in  respect  to  product  con¬ 
flicts  to  which  no  mutually 
agreeable  solution  could  be 
found.” 

Opens  the  Door 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  in  a 
statement  to  its  staff  expressed 
deep  disappointment  and 
William  Chambers  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  which  is 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  said  the  loss  will  “ob¬ 
viously  affect,  to  some  extent, 
the  otherwise  excellent  outlook 
for  the  New  York  office  for  the 
year.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
loss  of  General  Foods  opens  the 
door  to  possible  assignment  from 
other  advertisers.  “We  intend 
to  pursue  such  opportunities 
vigorously,”  he  added.  Person¬ 
nel,  he  said,  will  be  reassigned 
to  other  areas.  However,  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  be 
let  go  is  expected  to  be  large. 

A  spokesman  for  FC&B  said 
the  agency  argued  that  since  all 
of  its  offices,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  are  fully  staffed  and  cap¬ 
able  of  performing  all  agency 
functions  on  bebalf  of  the  clients 
for  which  that  office  is  primarily 
responsible,  there  was  no  prod¬ 
uct  conflict.  Other  large  agencies 
do  not  enjoy  this  type  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  thus  accounts  are 
usually  thrown  into  one  pot,  so 
to  speak. 

FC&B’s  business  is  largely 
concentrated  in  consumer  pack¬ 
age  goods  and  in  consumer  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  transportation  and 
banking.  Whether  other  clients 
will  share  the  view  held  by 
General  Foods  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  which  remains  to  be  seen. 

Only  5%  of  Billings 

Up  to  now,  the  agency  client 
losses  have  amounted  to  less 
than  5%  of  the  billings.  In  the 
last  five  years,  FC&B  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing 
agencies.  Billings  in  1959  were 
$89  million  and  last  year  were 
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reported  to  be  near  $191  mil- 
lion.  This  would  rank  the  firm 
as  the  sixth  largest  in  the  world 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  and 
Grey  also  are  publicly-owned 
agencies.  DDB  stock  has  doubled 
in  value  since  it  went  public.  For 
DDB,  General  Foods  is  the  third 
blue  chip  advertiser  picked  up  in 
the  last  two  months.  The  others 
are  Mobil  from  Ted  Bates  and 
Gillette  from  BBDO’s  subsidiary 
Clyne  Maxon. 

• 

Ad  Material  Ready 
On  Home  Improvementg 

Newspapers  have  started  sell¬ 
ing  space  in  special  sections  on 
home  improvements.  May  has 
been  designated  “National  Home 
Improvement  Month.” 

Edgar  V.  Hoover,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Home 
Improvement  Council,  estimated 
home  owners  in  1966  would 
spend  about  $13%  billion  im¬ 
proving  their  homes.  Expendi¬ 
tures  from  this  source  should 
total  $18  billion  annually  by 
1975,  he  expects. 

To  assist  newspapers  the 
council  has  distributed  a  16- 
page  supplement  of  material 
prepared  by  House  Beautiful, 
together  with  a  one  page  press 
sheet  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Layouts 
for  retail  ads  are  available  in 
mat  form  together  with  articles 
on  home  remodelling  from  the 
magazine’s  New  York  office  at 
572  Madison  Avenue. 

As  part  of  the  promotion,  the 
NHIC  works  with  20  newspa¬ 
pers  in  conducting  “Home  Im¬ 
provement  Schools.”  Schools 
have  already  been  scheduled  by 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Feb. 
8-9;  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
Feb.  23-25;  Chicago  News  and 
Sun-Times,  March  10-12;  Ja¬ 
maica  Long  Island  Press,  March 
22-24 ;  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
March  29-31;  Detroit  Free 
Press,  April  5-7;  Kansas  City 
Star,  May  3-5;  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press-Dispatch,  May  10-12; 
Wichita  Eagle,  Sept.  7-8;  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Tribune,  Sept.  12- 
14;  Cleveland  Press,  Sept.  20- 
21 ;  Pittsburgh  Press,  Sept.  26- 
28;  and  Boston  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler,  Oct.  4-6.  Special  advertis¬ 
ing  sections  or  supplements  are 
issued  in  connection  with  these 
schools. 

All  special  editions,  sections, 
special  pages  and  features  on 
home  improvements  published 
on  or  before  May  16,  are  eligible 
for  awards  sponsored  by  NHIC. 

Winners  will  be  announced  in 
June.  Special  editions  or  pagK 
should  be  mailed  to  NHIC 
Newspaper  Public  Service 
Awards,  Care  Paramount  Mail¬ 
ing  Service,  45  West  45th 
Street,  New  York. 
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Want  to  catch  a  bigger  share  of  the  Detroit  Market? 


use  a  bear  trap . . . 


Detroit  has  two  daily  newspapers.  One  alone— The 
Detroit  News  has  the  total  market-capturing  power 
of  a  bear  trap. 

If  you  want  to  capture  the  interest  of  a  mass  audience, 
The  News’  huge  circulation  covers  two-thirds  of  all 
homes  in  the  three-county  metropolitan  area  any  day 
of  the  week.  Even  more  on  Sunday. 


If  you  want  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  big-spending 
families,  The  News  reaches  80%  of  those  living  in 
homes  valued  at  $25,000  and  more. 

The  fact  is  all  advertisers  intent  on  capturing  a 
bear-size  share  of  the  Detroit  market  need  the  all- 
embracing  circulation  of  The  Detroit  News.  Even 
those  who  sell  mouse  traps. 

The  Detroit  News 


Offfc«s  in:  NEW  YORK  •  CNICAeO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  TORONTO 


United  Foundation  materials  chairman,  solicitation  commit-  Greevy.  This  included  new»- 
within  the  agency.  The  figure  tee;  Chandler  Simonds,  solid-  paper  ads;  bus  cards,  television 
does  not  refiect  the  time  that  tor;  John  H.  Keenan,  solicitor  and  radio  spots  and  posters, 
management  personnel  spent  at  and  promotion  committeeman;  4.  Direct  mail  campaign  to 
meetings  and  other  UF  affairs.  Matthew  A.  Calderwood,  chair-  dentists. 

Mr.  Laurie  made  his  report  man,  production;  John  S.  Mo-  5.  An  Honor  Awards  news- 
to  Norman  H.  Strouse,  chairman  meyer  and  Millard  F,  Denyes,  paper  ad. 
of  the  board  of  the  agency.  Mr.  promotion  committeemen,  and  6.  Direct  mail  campaign  to 
Strouse,  who  now  lives  in  New  Joan  Adams  and  Jackie  Dudley,  apartment  and  residential  hotel 
Dettroit  York,  maintains  an  interest  in  Torch  Drive  luncheon  hostesses,  dwellers. 

Professional  assistance  and  the  Detroit  fund,  which  he  The  projects  that  involved  7.  Desigm  of  Honor  Awards 

counselling  for  charity — at  no  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  these  people,  as  well  as  others,  plaque. 

cost — is  an  essential  part  of  the  while  he  headed  the  Detroit  office  included:  8.  Design  of  animated  “Charlie 

advertising  business  today.  A  in  the  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s.  1.  Procuring  three  celebrities  Brown”  display  for  meetings, 

big  part.  The  United  Foundation,  which  for  Torch  Drive  affairs,  at  no  9.  Design  of  badges  and 

Just  how  big  one  advertising  began  in  1949,  was  the  first  cost  to  the  UF.  bumper  strips, 

agency’s  voluntary  service  in  the  united  fund  in  the  world.  Its  2.  Recommending  and  pro-  10.  Monthly  posters  for  plants 

cause  of  Detroit’s  leading  char-  Torch  Drive  raised  $25,770,000  curing  the  rights  for  use  of  and  offices, 

ity  campaign  was  revealed  in  a  in  a  23-day  campaign  last  fall.  “Peanuts”  characters  from  11.  Design  of  an  award  cer- 

report  issued  by  William  D.  Mr.  Laurie’s  report  listed  Charles  Shulz,  the  United  Fea-  tificate. 

Laurie,  executive  vicepresident  these  JWT  people  and  their  UF  tures  Syndicate  and  the  Ford  12.  Writing,  layout  and  pro- 

and  Detroit  manager  for  the  jobs:  Motor  Co.  “Charlie  Brown”  and  duction  of  seven  collateral  itenjs 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Franklyn  R.  Thomas,  chapter  his  pals  were  used  throughout  used  extensively  in  the  cam- 

The  report  disclosed  that,  promotion  chairman  and  member  the  Torch  Drive  materials.  paign. 

during  1965,  a  total  of  1,079  of  the  public  relations  commit-  3.  Developing  a  worker  re-  • 

hours  had  been  spent  by  Thomp-  tee;  Joseph  D.  Swoyer,  chair-  cruiting  campaign,  under  the  All.A^ 
son  personnel  working  on  the  man,  booklets  and  manuals,  and  direction  of  JWT’s  Walt  Me-  "  ^  i 

-  —  I  Supports  Orchestra 

#  X  ^  ^  ^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mmmf  M  Approximately  65  firms 

M  •  •  •  bought  space  in  a  12-page  roto 

T  ^  advertising  section  of  the  St 

Louis  Post-Dispatch  as  part  of 
V  1965-66  fund-raising  drive 

St.  Louis  Symphony. 

I  ^  tNiiiM  I  Salutes  the  Symphony,” 

i  -  W  was  made  possible  by  the  dona- 

•  of  an  additional  80  indi- 

;  y  I  viduals  and  companies.  The  sec¬ 

tion,  published  Nov.  21,  1965, 
was  entirely  advertising  —  23,- 
940  lines  —  but  resembled  a 
roto  society  section  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

Members  of  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Symphony  Society 
created  and  sold  the  section,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  professional  pho¬ 
tography  and  the  prominent  St 
Louisans  who  served  as  models. 
Proceeds  from  the  ads  were  used 
to  help  insure  the  financial  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  It  was  the  fourth 
year  the  Post-Dispatch  has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  orchestra  in 
this  enterprise. 


Agency  Gives 
Fund  Drive 
Time,  Talent 


Here  it  William  Wundram,  Managing  Editor— Featuret,  in  charf’e  of  Woman’t  Department, 
surrounded  hy  his  staff.  From  left  to  right  — Fita  Mueller,  daily  layout  director,  Wundram, 
Shirley  Davis,  Woman's  editor.  Standing  from  left —  Sue  Geiger,  food  editor;  Pat  Welsh,  writer; 
Julie  McDonald,  writer:  Muddy  Ocheltree,  society  editor;  Ada  Gaffney  Shaff,  columnist  and 
consultant  and  Marilyn  Lane,  writer.  ^ 


MacGregor  in  PR 

Downs  and  Roosevelt  Inc., 
public  relations  firm  with  offices 
in  New  York  and  Washington, 
has  appointed  Greg  MacGregor, 
former  New  York  Times  report¬ 
er,  to  the  post  of  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  office.  Immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  joining  Downs 
and  Roosevelt,  he  was  editor 
of  the  Latin  American  Times. 


consuiianr  ana  .sianiyn  iMne,  writer.  ^ 

and  oddMi^f 

DAVENPORT  TIMES-DEMOCRAT  WOMAN'S  DEPT.  WINS 
J.C.  PENNEY-MISSOURI  NATIONAL  1st  AWARD  FOR 


This  National  award  is  ono  of  the  most  respected  in  the  newspoper  field, 
and  considered  the  ^'Pulitzer''  of  woman's  pages.  We're  proud  of  our 
creative  team  which  daily  gives  Metropolitan  Quad-Cities  area  women  a 
different  refreshing  slant  on  their  news  and  features. 


Price  Corp.  Officers 

Wickliffe  B.  Moore,  president 
of  Price  Paper  Corporation  hu 
announced  the  appointment  of  K 
Collister,  formerly  secretary,  ss 
a  vicepresident,  and  A.  E.  Potter 
as  secretary. 
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First  we  would  like  to  say... 

The  Boston  Globe  was 

first  in  retail, 

first  in  general, 

first  in  automotive, 

first  in  classified  and 

first  in  total  advertising  linage 

among  all  the  Boston 

newspapers  in  1965. 

What’s  more... 

In  1965, 

The  Boston  Globe 
made  a  total  gain 
of  about* 

4,500,000  lines. 

( The  other  Boston  newspapers’  gains  were 
barely  a  million  combined.) 

*V'e  say  "ahout"  because  this  ad  is  being  written  in  mid-December  and  we’re  very  close  to  that  4.5  million  figure  (4,360,018  to  be  exact). 
Call  your  Boston  Globe  rep  after  the  first  of  the  year  to  see  if  we  made  it. 


12, 


The  Boston  Globe  —  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Reid-proved  Cutler-Hammer  machines 
can  bring  time-saving 
automation  to  your  mailroom 


^oday  Cutler-Hammer  offers  not 
only  industry’s  broadest  line  of 
field-proved  machines  but  a  back¬ 
log  of  experience  in  analyzing  and 
solving  mailroom  problems  that  is 
without  equal. 

And  our  development  is  not 
standing  still.  Take  the  Counter- 
Stacker  for  example.  One  of  a  whole 
series  of  design  improvements 
affects  the  table  gates.  Low  inertia 
design  and  improved  air  cylinders 
lengthen  gate  life,  reduce  the  snag¬ 
ging  of  papers  as  stacks  are  dis¬ 
charged.  This  and  other  thoroughly 


tested  improvements  are  now 
available  in  modification  kits. 

Another  step  forward?  Manual 
and  card  programmed  stacker 
operation.  Manual  programming 
is  now  a  standard  option,  and  card 
programmed  systems  will  shortly 
be  available. 

Still  another  example  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  research  is  the  cogwheel 
counting  switch.  The  old  switch 
was  the  most  successful  design  ever 
evolved.  Yet,  Cutler-Hammer  engi¬ 
neers  developed  a  new  cogwheel 
principle  and  put  counting  switch 


New,  highly  accurate  counting  switch  is 

daily  demonstrating  its  accuracy  in  over  a 
hundred  installations.  Based  on  a  unique 
cogwheel  principle,  this  switch  requires  no 
adjustment  for  changes  in  product  size. 
Recent  design  improvements  make  it  the 
most  accurate  counting  switch  ever  built— 
PLUS  rugged  reliable  operation.  No  pins  to 
bend  or  stick.  No  detent  springs  to  replace. 
Requires  no  fans  or  blowers  to  keep  it  in 
good  operating  condition. 


n 


4  Reliable  Counter-Stacker  paves  the  way  to  fully  automatic 
mailroom  operation.  It's  fast!  Its  accuracy  and  reliability 
have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  in  hundreds  of  installa¬ 
tions  the  world  over.  Makes  stable,  multibatch  stacks  of 
half  fold  or  tabloid  size  papers  at  desired  production 
speeds  in  bundles  up  to  20  inches  high. 


accuracy  in  a  new  and  completely 
different  dimension. 

Total  83r«tem 
responsibility 

Not  only  do  you  get  all  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  mailroom  automation 
from  Cutler-Hammer,  but  the 
technological  know-how  to  tie  them 
all  together  to  create  completely 
automatic  systems. 

Cutler-Hammer’s  capability  is 
unique:  a  complete  line  of  press 
drives  and  control . . .  conveyors, 
mailroom  handling  machinery  and 
specialized  components. 

We’re  ready  to  provide  com¬ 
ponents  or  complete  systems  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  proper 
unit  coordination  and  system 
performance.  And  after  installa¬ 
tion,  we  provide  nationwide  parts 
and  service. 

Call  in  Cutler-Hammer.  Contact 
your  nearby  Sales  Office  or  call, 
wire,  or  write  direct. 


Improved  bottom  wrap  insortor 

provides  fast,  dependable  applica¬ 
tion  of  kraft  paper  bottom  wrap 
automatically.  New  cutter-drive 
assembly  design  further  adds  to  its 
high  speed  reliability.  Simple,  mod¬ 
ular  design  fully  proven  in  over  a 
hundred  installations  (New  high 
speed,  positive  action  tying  machine 
feeder,  too!) 


^  Rugged  lapped  stream  conveyor 
takes  papers  from  press  folder  to 
delivery  table  or  Counter-Stacker. 
Still  the  industry  standard  for  relia¬ 
ble  operation  after  forty  years.  Con¬ 
tinued  design  improvements  have 
kept  it  that  way.  Flexible  in  applica¬ 
tion  and  dependable  in  design,  its 
simple  wire  belt  principle  provides 
the  year-in,  year-out  reliability  de¬ 
sired  by  modern  newspapers. 


What’s  new?  Ask. . . 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Employment  Agency 
Tribute  to  CAMS 

CAM,  Providence  (R.I,)  Joumal-Bullelin 

By  Stan  Finsness, 


Classified  managers  have  lots 
of  duties  that  are  a  part  of 
classified  managing — most  of 
them  without  titles — but  they’re 
with  us  all  the  same:  personnel 
expert,  personal  problem  ana¬ 
lyst,  promotion  planner,  rate  ex¬ 
pert,  weather  forecaster  (this 
helps  on  estimating  space  and 
keeps  you  out  of  trouble  with 
the  mechanical  superintendent 
and  the  managing  editor)  and 
lots  more.  You  just  name  ’em. 

Now  we  have  a  new  title,  and 
it’s  the  result  of  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  CAM  William  F.  Carr’s 
close  work  with  employment 
agencies. 

Mr.  Carr  has  been  presented 
with  the  “First  Order  of  the 
Cannon”  by  the  Eastern  EHvi- 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Personnel  Services  for 
his  promotion  (mostly  in  ROP 
ads)  of  professional  employment 
services  in  Philadelphia. 

The  “Order  of  the  Cannon” 
was  originated  by  Robert  O. 

ErersTthiag 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN  ' 


Monting 

Evetdng 

Sunday 


That’s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  'advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

Nationd  ReprwMiUtivea: 
CiMflMr,  Woodward.  O' Mara  &  OrmsbM 
Now  York,  San  Frandaco,  Los  Anides, 
CWcato,  Datroit  Atlanta,  Philaddphia, 
MinnMpolis 


Snelling,  Sr.,  president  of  the 
nationwide  placement  service  of 
Snelling  and  Snelling,  Inc., 
based  in  Radnor,  Pa.  The  Snel¬ 
ling  family  traces  its  back¬ 
ground  to  Colonel  Josiah  Snel¬ 
ling,  who  was  named  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  Ft.  Snelling  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn,  in  1825. 

That’s  where  the  cannons 
come  in. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  “The 
Signpost,”  Snelling  and  Snel- 
ling’s  internal  publication,  we 
find  these  comments  regarding 
the  relationship  of  employment 
agency  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager: 

Fear  of  Unknown 

“Not  so  very  long  ago  the 
classified  advertising  manager, 
whether  with  a  daily,  Sunday  or 
weekly  newspaper,  felt  that  the 
employment  agency  represented 
a  threat  to  his  position.  The 
publisher  of  the  same  paper  had 
an  identical  attitude.  There  was 
a  fear  of  the  unknown,  for  the 
employment  agency  was  new. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  the 
employment  agency  would  en¬ 
danger  the  classified  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspaper.  For 
example,  the  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers,  if  not  opposed  to  agen¬ 
cies,  most  certainly  did  not  co¬ 
operate  with  them. 

“Today’s  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  is  new,  improved 
and  different.  He  is  aware  that 
more  business  will  fill  his  col¬ 


umns  more  often  if  he  works 
with  the  employment  agencies. 

“It  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  classified  manager  is  a  valu¬ 
able  management  level  employee 
of  his  newspaper.  He  may  have 
been  a  management  man  for 
many  years  or  only  a  few  years, 
but  he  is  now  thinking,  talking 
and  acting  management.  Times 
have  changed  and  methods  of 
operations  must  change  to  deal 
effectively  with  today’s  situa 
tions. 

“If,  in  attempting  to  secure 
more  business,  the  classified 
manager  must  go  against  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  it  is 
always  helpful  to  have  someone 
to  whom  he  can  turn  for  interest 
and  advice.  Your  local  personnel 
association  can  accomplish  much 
more  by  meeting  the  classified 
advertising  manager  not  just 
once  a  year  but  often  enough  so 
that  he  becomes  a  first  name 
friend. 

“This  is  what  Mr.  Carr  of  the 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin 
in  Philadelphia  has  become  to 
the  members  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  of  Personnel 
Services,  associated  with  NEA. 
Mr.  Carr  consults  with  and  ad¬ 
vises  his  many  friends  in  the 
professional  employment  field. 
He  has  done  much  to  change 
the  old  relationship  of  classified 
advertising  manager  versus  em¬ 
ployment  agency  manager  to 
one  of  cooperation,  with  a  ‘let’s- 
go-ahead-together’  attitude. 

“Mr.  Carr  has  created  many 
pieces  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  professional  employment 
services  in  Philadelphia.” 

While  employment  agencies 
have  been  a  big  factor  in  classi¬ 
fied  volume  in  metropolitan  cit¬ 
ies,  particularly  in  competitive 
situations,  these  service  organi¬ 
zations  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important  all  over  the 
country.  As  business  becomes 
more  complex  and  more  special¬ 


ized  and  as  jobs  become  more 
complicated,  we’re  finding  that 
employment  agencies  are  enter¬ 
ing  strongly  into  the  field.  This 
is  for  good,  especially  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  government 
employment  services  entering 
more  strongly  into  the  area  of 
job  upgrading  of  presently  em¬ 
ployed  people  in  addition  to  their 
present  attempts  to  find  work 
for  the  unemployed. 

So  it’s  worth  considering  that 
employment  agencies  are  nice 
to  have  around,  and  they’re  find¬ 
ing  it  nicer,  too,  with  the  idea 
of  fee-paid  placements  growing. 

And  why  not  sell  the  agencies 
or  the  local  association  on  the 
idea  of  institutional  schedules  ^ 

on  why  the  job  seeker  should 
consult  with  an  agency? 

*  *  « 

‘JUBILEE’  RECORD 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  single  classi- 
led  advertising  section  in  news¬ 
paper  history  on  Jan.  2,  1966. 

The  annual  “Jubilee”  section, 
“promoted  as  a  directory  of  op¬ 
portunities  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  nation,”  this  year 
totaled  12,920  classified  ads  and 
126  pages.  Advertising  linage, 
294,190,  and  the  number  of 
pages  set  new  records. 

• 

Blake  McDowell  Gives 
$100,000  to  Akron  U. 

Akron,  Ohio 

An  additional  gift  of  $100,000 
has  been  made  by  C.  Blake  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Sr.  to  the  University  of 
Akron.  This  brings  the  total  of 
his  donations  to  $260,000. 

The  University  plans  to  use 
the  new  money  to  expand  the 
collection  in  the  McDowell  Law 
Library  and  to  provide  law 
school  scholarships. 

Mr.  McDowell  is  chief  legal 
counsel  and  an  officer  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc. 


There  is  a 
Difference 
in  TOTAL  Markets 
and  NEWSPAPER 

For  example: 

Ten  executives,  prominent  in  New  England 

Boston  and 

marketing,  explain  how  to  cover  the 

Worcester 

Boston -Worcester  market  for  maximum  sales  results. 
Booklet  available  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
or  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
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Graduate  J 
School  for 
U.  C.  Urged 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

A  graduate  professional 
school  of  journalism  for  the 
University  of  California  here 
has  been  proposed  by  an  editor- 
educator  committee  headed  by 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Cmirnnt. 

The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  an  undergraduate  group 
major  in  journalism  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  in  a  report  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty. 

The  advisory  committee  study 
was  asked  to  meet  protests 
heard  when  the  College  of  L&S 
announced,  in  1964,  that  it  was 
discontinuing  degrees  in  jour¬ 


nalism  in  June,  1966. 

Undergraduate  instruction  is 
continuing  in  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  here.  The  department 
also  offers  a  graduate  degree 
program  leading  to  a  master  of 
journalism  degree. 

The  12-member  committee  de¬ 
clared  a  state  university  has 
both  an  opportunity  and  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  establish  and  support 
the  strongest  and  most  worthy 
program  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  in  journalism  that  prudent 
employment  of  its  resources 
will  permit. 

The  report  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  and  suggested  September, 
1968,  as  a  target. 

Action  .Asked 

It  called  for  the  prompt  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  University  com¬ 
mittee  to  develop  a  curriculum 
and  make  plans  for  an  aug¬ 
mented  faculty  and  expanded 


facilities. 

The  committee  also  expressed 
its  recognition  of  demands  for 
four-year  college  graduates  who 
have  had  considerable  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  study  on  the 
undergraduate  level. 

The  California  newspapermen 
on  the  committee  were  slow  to 
accept  the  graduate  school  con¬ 
cept,  according  to  Jack  Craem- 
er,  editor  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  -  Journal 
and  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  did  so  only  when  the 
recommendation  was  expanded 
to  point  out  that  other  state  col¬ 
leges  would  be  expected  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  need  for  training  four- 
year  college  graduates  while  the 
local  University  concentrates  on 
advanced  studies,  along  with  the 
U.  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

California’s  newspapers  need 
600  new  journalists  a  year  to 
provide  expansion  and  to  offset 
attrition  in  a  news  force  he 
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is  a  fabulous  market  for  all  products  and  services! 

Yes,  when  you  advertise  consistently  in  the  Greenville,  Columbia  and  Charleston 
newspapers,  you'll  reach  and  sell  the  rich  three-quarters  of  this  state's  economy 
from  the  mountains  through  the  midlands  to  the  sea!  You’ll  get  more  than  337,(XX) 
daily  circulation,  and  20%  to  100%  coverage  in  34  of  the  state’s  46  counties. 
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estimates  at  6,000.  He  believes  a 
continuing  and  adequate  supply 
of  college  graduates  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  continue  satisfactory  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  state’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

To  meet  this  basic  need  the 
publishers  will  try  to  promote 
real,  full-scale  undergraduate 
journalism  training  at  Univer¬ 
sity  branches  throughout  the 
state  and  in  the  state  colleges 
he  told  E&P. 

Needs  Defined 

The  Berkeley  campus  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  can  well  supply  the 
news  specialists,  teachers  and 
the  researchers  needed  in  this 
state,  he  suggested. 

Toward  meeting  California  re¬ 
quirements,  Mr.  Craemer  urged 
publishers  to  supply  the  impetus 
for  expansion  of  journalism 
activities  in  the  state  college 
system  and  toward  developing 
journalism  departments  at  each 
of  five  newly-developing  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  campuses. 
• 

Domino  Tournament 
Offers  Rich  Prizes 

San  Francisco 

First  prize  in  the  San  Fran- 
cuico  Chronicle’s  fifth  annual 
World  Championship  Domino 
Tournament  set  for  Feb.  26  is 
a  round  trip  for  four  by  air  to 
Copenhagen. 

■The  tourney  is  limited  to  200 
teams  of  two  men  each.  All 
proceeds  from  the  entry  fees 
($125  per  team)  go  to  the  Boys’ 
Club. 

All  contestants  will  receive 
embossed  cigarette  lighters  and 
a  19-course  buffet  luncheon  with 
champagne. 

The  grand  winners,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tickets  to  Denmark, 
wilt  receive  World  Champion¬ 
ship  domino  blazers,  a  replica  of 
the  Perpetual  Domino  Trophy, 
and  domino  sets. 

Second-place  winners  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  weekend  for  four  at 
Yosemite  Valley,  Calif.  The  first 
team  to  lose  will  be  awarded  a 
supply  of  golf  balls. 

• 

Duquesne  Will  Drop 
Journalism  Courses 

Pittsburgh 

Duquesne  University  will  dis¬ 
continue  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising  programs  next  fall  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  Art.  Liberal  arts 
will  be  emphasized  and  spaial- 
ized  courses  in  news-writing, 
public  relations,  radio-television 
and  advertising  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Requirements  for  a  ma¬ 
jor  will  be  reduced  from  32 
hours  to  24. 

Three  assistant  professors 
are  being  dropped  from  the 
faculty. 
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Never  before  a  newspaper-distributed  magazine  like  this! 

Dimensions  in  Living 

No  other  magazine  has  ever  offered  advertisers  a  readership 
that  provides  these  spectacular  advantages— saturation  of  highest 
income  local  markets  through  these  selected  local  newspapers 
which  serve  the  nation's  prime  quality  audience  (as  determined 
by  Median  Family  Income*). 

Here  are  the  newspapers— each  offering  a  change  of  retailer 
listing  in  their  local  markets— which  will  now  carry  the  new, 
power-packed,  sales-producing  DIMENSIONS  IN  LIVING  magazine... representing  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  combined  circulation  of  more  than  four  million! 

‘Current  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Census  of  Population,  Economic  and  Social  Characteristics  Study. 
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N<lat  Review 
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INDIANA 
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NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN  AREA 
Northeatt  Lincoln  Sun 
Capital  City  Sun 
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NEW  JERSEY 
NEWARK  AREA 
Boonton  Timat-Bullatin 
Mountain  Lakat  Nawt 
The  Cititan  of  h4orr.t  County 
L'vinqtton  Watt  Euai  Tribuni 
Natcon9  Nawi-Laadar 
Rivardala  Suburban  Trandt 
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Kearny  Mata  Sentinel 
La  Jolla  Santinal 
Ocaan  Baach  Santinal 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA 
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SAN  JOSE  AREA 
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View  Newt 
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Sunnyvale  Daily  Standard- 
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Hi9hwood  Newt 
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ItaK#  Record 
Lake  Bluff  Review 
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Norwood  Herald 
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The  Hi9hUnd  Parker 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune 
Southfield  Newt 
The  Trenton  Timet 
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LANSING  AREA 
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MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY  AREA 
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The  Record 

Haladon  Record 
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Littia  Falls  Record 
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CAMDEN  AREA 
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BUFFALO  AREA 
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Bay  Shore  Santinal 

Babylon  Town  Leader 

The  Itlip  Prau 

Port  Jaffarton  Timet 

The  Smithfown  SUr 

The  Farmin9dala  Pott 

County  Seat  Prau 

The  New  Hyde  Park  Harald-Couriat 


Soutft  Shore  Record 
Mid-ltiand  Timet 
Bathpa9a  Nawt9ram 
Syouat-Advance 
Rivarhaad  Newt  Review 
The  Scartdala  Inquirer 
ROCHESTER  AREA 
Wabttar  Harald 
Fa.rpert  Harald-Mail 
Panfiald  Prau 
SYRACUSE  AREA 
Fayattavilla  Eagle- Bultatin 
B  DaWitt  Nawt-Timaa 
OHIO 

AKRON  AREA 
Tha  Falls  Newt 
North  Summit  Timet 
CINCINNATI  AREA 
The  Clermont  Sun 
The  Loveland  Harald 
Milford  Miami  Valley  Newt 
Wattam  Hilh  Prau 
Price  Hill  Newt 
Forest  Hilit  Journal 
Eastern  Hills  Journal 
Northeast  Suburban  Ufa 

Norwood  Entarprita 
Tha  Sycamore  Mauangar 
The  Fairfiald  Echo 


CLEVELAND  AREA 
The  Bedford  Timat-Ragittar 
Maple  Haights  Prau 
Tha  Baiaa  Nawt 
Brook  Park  Newt 
Olmttad  Newt 
Strongsville  Nawt 
The  Chagrin  Vallay  Harald 


COLUMBUS  AREA 
Tha  Eattam  Spactator 
Tha  Hititop/Watt  Sida  Spectator 
Tha  North  Matro  Spactator 
The  South  Side  Spactator 
The  Watt  Rural  Urban  Spactator 
Tha  Raynoidtburg  Spactator 
Wattarv.lla  Public  OpinKM 
DAYTON  AREA 
Tha  Nawt-Tribuna 
Vandalia  Crouroadt-Chrenicl# 
YOUNGSTOWN  AREA 
Tha  Nilat  Daily  Timet 
The  Girard  Newt 
The  Hubbard  Newt  Reporter 
NON  METRO  AREA 
Tha  Rittman  Prau 
Tha  Loudonvilla  Timet 
OREGON 
PORTLAND  AREA 
Beaverton  Vallay  Timet 
The  Washington  C 
The  Tigard  Timet 
Hilltbom  Argut 
Miiwaukia  Review 
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PHILADELPHIA  AREA 
Ambler  Gazette 
R.  Washington  Sun 
Glantida  Nawt 
Hatboro  Public  Spirit 
Huntingdon  Vallay  Globa 


Witiow  Grove  Guide 
Conthohockan  Recorder 
Mayfair  Times 
Northeast  Timet 
Tha  Leader 
PITTSBURGH  AREA 
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Braddock  Free  Prau 
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TENNESSEE 
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The  Oak  Ridgar 
TEXAS 

AMARILLO  AREA 
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DALLAS  AREA 
The  Oak  CUff  Tribune 
FORT  WORTH  AREA 
The  Arlington  Citizen 
HOUSTON  AREA 
The  Suburban  Journal 
NON-MHRO  AREA 
The  Winkler  County  Newt 
UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  AREA 
Rocky  Mowntam  Review 
Tha  Eagla-Adva^itar 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTOWN  AREA 
St.  Albant  Advartiier 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE  AREA 
Brown  Dear  Herald 
Foi  Poiat  Herald 
Glendale  Harald 
Shorawood  Harald 
Whitafith  Bay  Herald 
Tha  Green  dale  ViNaga  Ufa 
Greenfield  Obtarvar 
Halat  Comart  Hub 
TSa  Oak  Creak  PictorUI 
Oconemewoc  Entarprita 
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HAPPY  PRESS  ASSIGNMENT 

Prince  Philip  Looks 
To  Madison  Avenue 


By  Tony  Brenna 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
Philip,  who  in  England  once 
turned  water  sprinklers  on 
cameramen  covering  a  royal 
visit  to  a  flower  show  and  who 
is  well-known  for  his  “salty” 
naval  language  in  dealing  with 
reporters,  will  be  in  the  care  of 
Madison  Avenue  publicists  when 
he  visits  the  U.S.  in  March. 

Firm  with  the  “hot  potato” 
assignment  is  Rogers  and 
Cowan,  public  relations  experts 
with  offices  around  the  world, 
specialists  in  handling  VIPs  of 
the  Hollywood  kind,  soap  com¬ 
pany  product  projectors  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  Playboy  magazine. 

PR  man  with  the  prestigre  task 
of  protecting  the  Prince’s  image 
is  Henry  Rogers,  chairman  of 
RAC — the  company  recently 
handled  press  relations  for 
Brigitte  Bardot’s  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica — who  will  accompany  Philip 
throughout  his  10,000-mile  11- 
day  tour  as  “honorary  press 
officer.”  Said  Mr.  Rogers:  “Our 
job  is  not  to  promote  the  prince. 


AVAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Sttyineers 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


441  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS.  02116 
TEL.  (617)  262  S200 


1301  E.  MOREHEAO  ST..  CHARLOTTE,  N.C.  28204 
TEL.  P04)  375-1735 


He  is  magnetic  enough.  Our 
job  will  be  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  press  to  meet  him.” 

In  actual  fact,  Mr.  Rogers  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Variety 
Clubs  International,  a  charitable 
show  business  organization 
which  invited  Prince  Philip,  a 
life  member,  to  the  U.S. 

The  appointment  is  a  real 
feather  in  the  R&C  cap.  The 
British  Royal  family  tradition¬ 
ally  shuns  contact  with  profes¬ 
sional  publicists,  press  relations 
usually  being  in  the  dignified 
hands  of  Palace  officials.  Abroad, 
touring  “royals”  are  carefully 
gruided  by  the  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  and  embassy  diplo¬ 
mats. 

BriliKli  PresH  .Applauds 

That  Philip  had  approved  the 
appointment  of  professional  pr 
specialists  got  big  play  in  the 
British  press.  Jeffrey  Blyth,  New 
York  bureau  chief  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  dug  out  the  story. 
His  colorful  exclusive  explained 
that  Prince  Philip  would  “share 
the  services  of  a  publicity  firm 
which  once  photogrraphed  a  live 
octopus  wearing  a  well-known 
watch  on  one  of  its  tentacles.” 
The  pr  assignment  for  the 
Prince  was  unique,  he  pointed 
out. 

In  a  follow-up  story,  Mr. 
Blyth  quoted  Mr.  Rogrers  as 
saying  that  he  hoped  that  the 
Prince  would  give  American- 
style  press  conferences  during 
his  U.S.  tour.  The  publicist  is 
flying  to  London  later  this  month 
for  an  attempt  to  persuade  the 
Prince  to  give  press  interviews 
of  the  “no  questions  barred” 
variety. 

Demographic 

Characteristics 
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“If  he  succeeds  it  will  be  the 
first  time  a  member  of  the 
British  royal  family  has  agreed 
to  give  this  type  of  interview,” 
reported  Mr.  Blyth. 

The  following  day,  London’s 
Daily  Express  picked  up  the 
story,  proclaiming  in  48pt  type: 
“Excellent!  Just  what  the 
Palace  needs,”  and  commenting: 
“Three  great  rousing  royal 
cheers  this  morning  for  Prince 
Philip!  His  decision  to  accept 
a  professional  American  pr  firm 
to  handle  publicity  for  his  tour  is 
the  best  thing  that  has  happened 
to  royalty  since  the  invention  of 
the  camera.” 

’Cadillai  s  of  PR' 

Rogers  and  Cowan  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  Cadillacs  of  pr” 
by  a  writer  who  also  noted : 
“They  will  see  there  are  no  silly 
bungles  like  the  ones  which  so 
marred  the  American  trip  of 
Princess  Margaret  and  Lord 
Snowdon.” 

The  British  paper  also  opined: 
“They  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  Prince  Philip  in  his 
task  of  keeping  the  American 
press  happy.  Of  course,  if  he 
wants  to  launch  some  Naval 
slang  at  them,  nothing  will  stop 
him.  But  it  is  less  likely  to 
happen  if  the  Prince  and  Press 
have  experts  on  hand  to  see 
there  are  no  misunderstandings.” 

Meanwhile,  back  in  New  York, 
a  spokesman  for  R&C — obvi¬ 
ously  delighted  with  the  inter¬ 
national  coverage  (the  story 
came  back  to  the  U.S.  from 
London  via  UPI) — told  E&P: 
“This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
trickiest  pr  jobs  we’ve  had  to 
handle;  it’s  like  no  account 
we’ve  ever  had.  The  Bardot  as¬ 
signment  was  difficult  in  terms 
of  logistics,  press  pressure,  but 
this  should  teat  that.” 

He  explained,  however,  that 
his  company  would  be  handling 
the  visit  on  a  non-fee  basis, 
merely  recouping  expenses.  But, 
as  the  spokesman  said,  there  is 
“quite  considerable  prestige  in¬ 
volved  .  .  .” 

• 

Professor  Proposes 
Computerized  Index 

Regina,  Sask. 

An  index  of  news  from  15 
Canadian  daily  newspapers,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Bernard  Johnpoll 
at  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  would  use  a  computer  sys¬ 
tem  for  retrieval  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  a  print-out  of  the 
references. 

Dr.  Johnpoll,  a  political  scien¬ 
tist,  said  an  historical  index 
could  be  developed  year  by  year 
as  far  bEick  as  1840,  the  earliest 
time  for  which  reliable  news 
coverage  is  available. 

He  said  a  preliminary  index 
based  on  a  few  issues  of  three 
newspapers  has  been  produced. 

EDITOR  6t  PU 


Foundation 
Awaits  Tax 
Court  Riding 

Washington 

A  multi-million  dollar  tax 
clain-  against  a  foundation 
headed  by  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Marsh,  widow  of  a  newspaper 
publisher,  was  brought  to  li^t 
by  a  House  subcommittee. 

Involved  in  the  controversy 
are  the  Gadsden  Times  and  Tut- 
caloosa  News  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Spa/rtanburg  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal,  South  Carolina. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
claims  were  uncovered  by  the 
subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep. 
Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  in  its 
probe  of  tax-exempt  foundations. ; 

The  IRS  contends  that  PuUie ' 
Welfare  Foundation  Inc.  of 
Washington,  owes  the  govern¬ 
ment  either  $3,673,995  or  $3,352,- 
387.  It  says  the  deficiencies  were  i 
accumulated  over  a  11-year 
period  ending  Oct.  31,  1962. 

The  larger  claim  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  retro¬ 
active  revocation  of  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  tax  exemption  status  by 
the  IRS  (as  of  Oct.  31,  1951)  | 
will  be  upheld  in  the  U.S.  Taxi 
Court.  The  foundation  appealed 
its  case  to  the  court  on  May  31, 
1964. 

The  tax  agency,  according  to 
the  committee,  alleges  that  the 
foundation,  which  Mrs.  Claudia 
Haines  Marsh  now  serves  as 
president  with  a  $25,000-a-year 
salary,  failed  to  report  its  100 
percent  ownership  of  (Jeneral 
Newspapers  and  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  had  $6,566,239  in  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  “unrelated  trade 
or  business”  of  three  subsidiary 
newspapers  acquired  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Newspapers — those  in  Gads¬ 
den,  Tuscaloosa  and  Spartan¬ 
burg. 

The  foundation  reported  that 
it  distributed  about  $4  millim 
to  schools,  clinics  and  children’s 
camps. 

The  Patman  committee  said 
data  it  received  showed  that  the 
foundation’s  unspent  income 
rose  from  nothing  in  1951  to 
$5,201,949  by  Oct.  31,  1964.  In 
that  same  period  assets  in¬ 
creased  from  $23,835  to  $7,096,- 
492. 

• 

3  Get  Gold  Cups 

Chicago 

Dorothy  Da  we  Awards  (goW 
cups)  of  the  American  Furni¬ 
ture  Mart  were  presented  here 
recently  to:  Betsy  A.  Marsh, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Ob¬ 
server;  Tina  SatterthwEute,  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade;  and  Nancy 
Poore,  Chicago  Tribune. 

BLISHER  for  January  22,  1966 
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When  everything  counts, 
count  on  Goss 


Pressroom  savings  pile  up  with  Goss  folders 


Everything  you’ve  put  into  your  printing  to  save  time 
and  money  is  paid  off  at  the  folder.  That’s  because  the 
fastest  press  in  the  world  is  only  as  fast  as  its  folder. 
And  that’s  why  Goss  folders  are  the  standard  of  the 
publishing  field  . . .  they’re  the  fastest. 

Because  they  are  designed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Headliner  press,  both  the  Uniflow  and  the  Imperial 
folders  boast  the  same  precision  and  dependability  as 
the  Headliner  itself. 

The  Uniflow  2:1  folder  delivers  up  to  a  72  page 
product  in  one,  two,  three  or  four  sections  running 


straight,  or  up  to  a  112  page  product  in  two,  four,  six 
or  eight  sections  collect.  The  Imperial  3:2  folder  is 
rated  at  128  pages,  but  can  go  as  high  as  144  pages 
collect  to  meet  peak  production  requirements. 

Both  have  automatic  safety  clutches  and  choke  re¬ 
lease.  Oil-tight  housings  protect  gears  from  paper  dust 
and  other  foreign  particles.  With  skip  slitting,  cross¬ 
associate  systems  and  choice  of  deliveries,  both  offer 
the  best  in  folder  versatility.  Ease  of  operation  and 
accuracy  of  fold  are  still  two  more  features.  Find  out 
more  about  them  all.  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 
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A  Bright  Start 
For  First  New 
Daily  of  1966 

Somerset,  Ky.  ' 

“Here  we  go.  A  new  year  and 
a  new  newspaper.  We  hope  both 
will  be  good  ones,”  began  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the 
Comm/inwealth- Journal  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  3,  1966. 

And  the  neighborly  Lexington 
Herald  graciously  coninient^  a  i 
week  later:  “We  congratulate  , 
the  publishers  of  the  two  strong 
Kentucky  weekly  newspapers  on  i 
their  decision  to  pool  resources  I 
and  staffs  to  put  out  a  highly 
creditable  publication  that  is 
known  as  the  Commonwealth- 
Journal.” 

Pulaski  County’s  first  daily  ' 
newspaper  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  being  published  short-  ] 
ly  after  noon  five  days  a  week —  ■ 
Monday  through  Friday.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  Common-  \ 
wealth  and  the  Somerset  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Managing  Editor  George  Jop-  J 
lin  gave  this  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  daily:  ! 

“We  had  anticipated  starting 
with  a  9,260  circulation,  but  by 
Jan.  3,  the  day  of  our  first  pub¬ 
lication,  it  had  climbed  to  10,- 
250.  That,  of  course,  was  allow¬ 
ing  for  souvenir  hunters  and  the 
just  curious.  Indications  are 
that  it  is  receiving  a  good  re-  : 
ception  in  the  community  and  : 
we  believe  we  can  hold  the  cir¬ 
culation  well  above  our  original 
estimate.  ' 

“As  for  our  staff,  w’e  added  > 
one  man  in  advertising  and  an-  j 
other  as  our  circulation  man-  | 
ager.  Other  than  those  two,  we  j 
were  well  staffed  on  the  weekly  , 
basis.  The  only  new  equipment 
we  had  to  add  was  a  Teletype¬ 
setter  and  a  Photo-Lathe.  In  the 
future  we  plan  to  add  additional  : 
equipment,  but  we’re  in  pretty 
good  shape  at  the  present  time. 

“During  the  first  week  we 
averaged  publishing  10  pages 
a  day  and  we  can  see  where  that  ; 
will  increase  considerably  when 
we  get  into  the  better  seasons  i 
for  retail  merchants.” 

• 

Visiting  Professor 

Herman  H.  Dinsmore,  journal¬ 
ist  and  lecturer,  has  b^n  ap-  ! 
pointed  a  visiting  professor  of  | 
journalism  at  the  Brooklyn 
Center  of  Long  Island  Univer-  ' 
sity.  He  writes  on  foreign  af-  i 
fairs  for  the  North  American  j 
Newspaper  Alliance  and  is  work-  | 
ing  on  several  books.  He  was 
connected  with  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years  as  a  copy- 
reader,  assistant  editor  and  ^i-  | 
tor  of  its  international  air 
edition.  I 


A  STERLING  SILVER 


MONEY 

CLIP 


Follow  These  Simple  Rules  — 

1)  To  be  eligible  you  must  be  actively  employed  by  an  advertising 
agency  or  the  advertising,  marketing  or  sales  department  of  an 
advertiser  firm  handling  consumer  products  or  services.  (Mercury 
and  News  employees  and  their  advertising  agency  are  excluded) 

2)  Entries  must  be  submitted  by  coupon.  Additional  coupons 
available  on  request  but  only  one  entry  per  individual  is  eligible. 

3)  Contest  closes  February  28, 1966  and  only  entries  postmarked 
on  or  before  midnight  that  date  are  eligible.  In  case  of  a  tie  for 
any  prize  the  earliest  postmarked  entry  will  win. 

4)  Contestants  agree  to  accept  the  retail  sales  estimate  figure  as 
provided  by  the  Mercury  and  News  and  which  will  be  predicated 
on  the  estimate  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization.  In¬ 
come  Tax  figures  will  be  based  on  figures  reported  by  the  State 
of  California  Franchise  Tax  Board. 

5)  All  eligible  entries  will  be  submitted  to  computer  equipment. 
The  entries  scoring  a  rating,  according  to  the  computer,  nearest 
the  figures  selected  as  outlined  in  rule  No.  4,  will  be  judged  con¬ 
test  i^inners. 
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THE  ’66  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 


"CLIP  O’  BILLS"  CONTEST 
COMPLETE  WITH 


Again  this  past  year  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County) 
led  all  major  Northern  California  Counties  in  growth  in  every 
important  marketing  category.  To  mention  a  few— population, 
quality  income,  industrial  employrnent,  manufacturing  payroll, 
retail  sales,  travel  —  all  demonstrated  dramatic  growth  patterns, 
far  outdistancing  neighboring  San  Francisco. 

THE  “CLIP  O’  BILLS”  CONTEST  .  . . 

is  designed  to  point  out  to  members  of  the  advertising  profession 
the  continued,  rapid  growth  that  makes  Metro  San  Jose,  not  San 
Francisco,  the  leading  marketing  area  in  Northern  California. 

To  show  you  how  fast  Metro  San  Jose  is  growing  we  have 
selected  two  important  categories  —  Total  retail  sales  for  1965, 
as  reported  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and 
number  of  taxable  personal  income  tax  returns  reporting  $10,(XX) 
and  over  for  1964  as  reported  by  the  State  of  California  Franchise 
Tax  Board  —  Guess  the  figures  nearest  to  the  right  an-swers  and 
win  one  of  the  10  big  prizes. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  “CLIP  O’  BILLS”  CONTEST  .  .  . 
Following  are  a  number  of  “hints”  to  assist  you  in  estimating 
a)  total  Metro  San  Jose  retail  sales  for  1965  and  b)  the  number  of 
taxable  personal  income  tax  reports  showing  $10,000  and  over  for 
the  year  1964.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  on  or  before 
February  28,  1966. 

HINTS  TO  HELP  YOU  WIN  .  .  . 

Retail  Sales  —  ( Based  on  taxable  sales  plus  a  projection  of  non- 
taxable  sales  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization) 
1961—$  961,862,000  1963  — $1,218,875,000 

1962  — $1,098,850,000  1964  —  $1,333,432,000 

NOW  —  you  “guesstimate”  the  total  retail  sales  for 
1965  and  enter  it  in  the  contest  blank. 

Number  of  Taxable  Personal  Income  Tax  Returns  of  $10,(XX)  and 
over  . . .  jggQ  _  3.7  286  1962  —  59,207 

1961  —  46,91 1  1963  —  66,696 

NOW  —  you  “guesstimate”  the  number  of  taxable 
returns  reporting  $10,(XX)  and  over  in  1964 
and  enter  it  in  the  contest  blank. 


Mtrcury  «nd  News  i 

General  Advertising  Department  EP  < 

211  West  Santa  Clara  Street.  San  Jose.  California  95113  j 

My  estimate  of  the  1965  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San  Jose  I 

is$  _  _  _  I 

My  estimate  of  the  number  of  taxable  personal  tax  returns  j 
$10,000  and  over  from  Metro  San  Jose  residents  during  i 

1964  is  _  I 

NAME _ _ ! 

FIRM _ ! 

POSITION  .  _  _ _ _  1 

ADDRESS  ! 

CITY _ STATE  _  .  ZIP  CODE  } 

(To  qualify  this  coupon  must  be  filled  out  completely  and  postmarked  i 
on  or  before  February  28.  1966)  j 
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news-people 


Shields  Killenberg  Duggan 


WILLIAM  T.  SHIELDS,  an  advertising  salesman  since  1935  and  local  ad 
manager  since  1963,  is  a  new  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Company. 

GEORGE  A.  KILLENBERG  Is  now  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  moving  up  from  city  editor  when  Charles  E.  Pierson,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  retired  Jan.  I.  He  has  a  master's  degree  from  St.  Louis  University 
and  has  worked  for  the  Globe  since  1941. 

MARTIN  L.  DUGGAN,  news  editor  since  1953  and  a  staff  member  since 
1939,  has  been  named  associate  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  He  has  been  copy  editor,  night  editor,  picture  editor,  chief  copy 
editor. 


Mecom  Is  Publisher 
Of  Houston  Chronicle 

Hovston 

John  W.  Mecom,  oilman  and 
rancher,  has  assumed  the  dual 
position  of  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Recently  he  signed  a  contract 
to  purchase  the  Chronicle  from 
Houston  Endowment  Inc,  as  one 
of  the  Jones  family  properties 
he  is  acquiring  in  an  $85  million 
transaction. 

Mr.  Mecom’s  election  to  the 
newspaper  offices  followed  the 
resignation  of  John  T.  Jones 
Jr.  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company. 
Mr.  Jones,  nephew  of  the  late 
financier  Jesse  H.  Jones,  also 
withdrew  from  the  board  of  the 
Chronicle  and  from  the  board 
of  the  Texas  National  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

As  announced  earlier,  Mr. 
Jones  severed  most  of  his  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Endowment 
properties  so  that  he  might  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  interests,  chief  of  which 
are  radio  station  KTRH  and 
television  station  KTRK. 
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Louis  Seltzer  Retires 
In  Presidential  Suite 

Cleveland 

In  the  first  days  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  Louis  B.  Seltzer  slept  in 
the  White  House.  In  fact,  as  he 
told  it  in  a  piece  he  wrote  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  he  had  the  run  of  the  place, 
he  chatted  with  the  President 
while  he  shaved,  watched  him 
polish  his  Address  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  met  several 
members  of  the  staff. 

When  Mr.  Seltzer’s  retirement 
as  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
after  37  years,  was  announced, 
the  President  called  him  and 
asked  him  to  come  down  to 
Washington  for  a  visit.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  in  the  President’s 
private  quarters  was  sketched 
in  two  articles  by  Mr.  Seltzer. 

*  «  * 

Roy  C.  Webster,  a  former 
W  enatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  reporter — named  public 
relations  director  of  the  We¬ 
natchee  Works,  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  after  four 
years  as  an  information  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

*  A  * 

Carl  Alexander  —  promoted 
to  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and 
Evening  Press,  replacing  Rich¬ 
ard  Clester — named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Yakima 

(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic. 

A  *  A 

Tom  Seppy — from  AP  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  to  Washington 
staff.  Robert  A.  Dubill — from 
Trenton  to  Atlantic  City.  David 
Rosen  szwEiG — from  night  edi¬ 
tor  at  Newark  to  Trenton  bu¬ 
reau. 

AAA 

Katherine  Alsop  —  from 

public  relations  office  at  the 
University  of  Florida  to  AP  at 
Newark. 


Allan  Merritt — from  local 
news  staff  to  news  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  Ray  J.  Noonan — from  po¬ 
litical  editor  to  city  editor. 
Verne  Mabry — from  assistant 
city  editor  to  night  city  editor. 

AAA 

Richard  K.  Carroll,  adver¬ 
tising  executive  of  Parade  Pub¬ 
lications — elected  a  director  of 
Iona  College  Institute  for  the 
Arts. 

AAA 

WiLUAM  C.  Barnard,  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  —  elected  president  of 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild,  de¬ 
feating  Robert  Sullivan  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  newsroom. 

AAA 

Mike  Dobrin  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  promotion  director 
at  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  to  director  of  the 
news  buieau.  National  Hot  Rod 
Association. 


Ombr  Crane — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee,  succeeding  Ed  Orman,  re¬ 
tired.  Mr.  Crane  started  as  a 
sports  writer  on  the  Modesto 
Bee,  moved  to  Fresno  in  1940. 

AAA 

Jim  McMillen — from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American,  re¬ 
placing  Lavon  Myers,  who  goes 
to  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News.  New 
classified  manager  is  Marvin 
Debolt,  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Robert  M. 
Lyons — now  national  manager. 

AAA 

A.  A.  Farley,  Danville  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Bee — new  chairman  of 
the  Virginia  Associated  Press 
Newspapers. 

AAA 

Donald  Johnson,  a  former 
New  York  Mirror  reporter,  has 
moved  from  Diesel  Equipment 
Superintendent  to  Media/scope 
magazine  as  a  senior  editor. 

AAA 

Casey  Banas — now  education 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
with  Richard  Philbrick  de¬ 
voting  fulltime  to  religion  news. 

AAA 

Carol  Christman  —  leaving 
the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican- 
Courier  staff  after  24  years  to 
work  toward  a  Master’s  degree 
in  journalism  at  Northwestern 
University. 

*  «  « 

James  L.  Holman — from  the 
copy  desk.  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times,  to  the  Galveston 
News  as  Sunday  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  Abe  Reichstein — 
promoted  to  news  editor  of  the 
News. 


Congressional  Quarterly  Service 

comprehensively  examines  government  and  politics  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Its  focal  point  is  Congress  in  operation.  It 
is  indispensable  to  editorial  writers  and  political  reporters. 
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in  the  news 


iFain  liidltorial  Jobs  Floyd  L,  Davis,  who  has  been 

Theodore  S.  Schafers  has  been  1962,  is 

appointed  to  a  newly  created  named  controller  of 

post  of  Public  Affairs  Editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  "^‘th  Oscar  G.  Enckson  moving 
He  began  newspaper  work  as  a  to  the  position  of  assistant 
copy  boy  for  the  Globe.  the  general  manager.  James 

„  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  ,  L.  Payne,  an  accountant,  has 

Robert  T.  Briggs,  who  has  been  ^een  named  assistant  controller, 
chief  photographer  for  10  years, 
has  been  named  picture  ^itor. 

He,  too,  began  at  the  Globe  as 
a  copy  boy.  He  was  an  editorial 
artist  for  three  years. 

*  *  *  Thomas  H.  Muse,  formerly 

Charles  E.  Giordano,  for-  on  the  Dewitt  (Ark.)  Era-En- 

merly  with  the  Kefowma  (B.  C.)  terprise  and  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Courier — publisher  of  the  Prince  Commercial  Appeal — now  man- 
Rupert  (B.  C.)  Daily  News,  aging  editor  of  the  Seima  (Ala.) 
succeeding  John  F.  Magor,  pres-  Times-Joumal,  replacing  Jamie 
ident  of  the  company  that  sold  Wallace,  resigned, 
the  News  and  other  papers  to  ♦  ♦  • 

Northwest  Publications,  Ltd.  Bill  Westbrook,  Atlanta 

*  ♦  •  (Ga.)  Constitution  reporter — 

Bernard  A.  Bergman,  editor  I'^.med  assistant  Sunday  editor, 

of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sun-  ^itor  and  book  editor  of 

day  Bulletin  Magazine,  onetime  1*^®  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  stitution.  He  succeeds  Don  D^- 
— retired.  Paul  0.  Murphy —  joinM  the  Baha- 

promoted  to  editor  of  the  maga-  News  Bureau  in  Nas^u,  a 

zine,  with  Mary  Packwood,  subsidiary  of  Hill  and  Knowl- 
assistant  editor.  ton  Inc.,  public  relations  firm. 


Jerry  Whittle — joined  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  Payne  (Ala.) 
Times-Joumal. 


Doug  Huff — to  sports  editor 
of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times,  succeeding  Eddie  Dan¬ 
iel,  resigned. 


Krafft,  who  resigned.  Marvin  L.  Gatch— from  di¬ 

rector  of  public  information, 
Robert  A.  Broad,  senior  part-  Bunker  Hill  AFB,  Peru,  Ind.,  to 
ner  in  the  weekly  Richfield  public  relations  department, 
(Minn.)  News  after  a  40-year  PiUsbury  Company,  Minneapolis, 
career  in  daily  newspaper  re-  *  *  * 

porting  in  the  Midwest-retired.  p  abramson,  science 

John  L  Dougherty  a  Nie-  Washington  corre- 

JOHN  L.  DOU^ERTY,  a  Nie  gponjent  for  the  Nashville 

^  Fellow  at  Harvard,  1955-  ^^enn.)  Tennessean-to  the  Los 

56— promoted  to  managing  edi-  Xneeles  Times  as  national  sci- 

tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  „  Tit  Pnn 

m-  TT  •  j'  A  ence  reporter.  He  replaces  KOB- 

^  ERT  ToTH-transferred  to  Times’ 
Vernon  Croop,  now  a  ^neral  London.  Gene  Sher- 

executive  of  the  Gannett  Group.  ^AN-from  London  to  Los  An- 

*  *  *  geles.  Ron  Ostrow 

Walter  R,  McCabe,  a  native  Washin^on  bureau 
of  Chicago  and  a  graduate  of  Supreme  Court  and 
Marquette  University,  has  joined  agencies. 

the  Associated  Press  at  Mil-  _ 

waukee. 


CuFTON  Kerns — to  editor  of 
the  Weston  (W.  Va.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  succeeding  RoraaiT 
Hickman. 


Robert  E.  Dickey  —  from 
business  manager  to  general 
manager  of  the  Sun-Sentinel, 
published  by  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News. 


David  S.  Hudson — from  re¬ 
ligion  editor,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  to  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  of  the  Virginia 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


W.  W.  Wilson,  advertising 
director,  St.  Augustine  (Fla.) 
Record — president  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  Historical  Society. 


SKETCHES 


J.  Paul  Essex  Jr. — appointed 
wire  news  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  to 
replace  Neil  Hester,  retired, 
after  a  45-year  career. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


g  A  By  Ben  Burroughs 

J  Beauty  in  verse  that  readers  antici* 

pate  and  appreciate  from  day  to 
I  M  day  .  .  .  SKETCHES  is  a  widely 

poem  that  inspires  and 
r  encourages  .  .  .  written  in  simple 

F  flowing  Ones  that  people  can  under- 
^  stand  and  that  millions  faithfully 
follow. 

7-Hmes-a-week.  Inquire  for  samples  and  rates. 

Th«  Werid's  Leading  IndepmdMt  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.  New  Yerh,  N.  Y.  Tel.  212-YU  6-7625 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Loyal  Meek,  editorial  writer 
—promoted  to  chief  editorial 
writer  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel. 


Herbert  Shuldiner,  a  former 
New  York  Mirror  cable  editor 
—now  senior  editor  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 


TEmpIt  3-3018 
KALEIGH.  N.  C. 
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Editorial  Page 
Seminar  Opens 

Twenty-nine  editorial  paB:e 
editors  and  writers  are  taking 
part  in  a  two-week  seminar  at 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Another  Editorial  Page  pro¬ 
gram  is  scheduled  May  29  to 
June  10. 

The  seminar  members  are: 

James  F.  Aheam,  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

George  E.  Amick  Jr.,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers. 

James  H.  Bartelt,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 

James  Edward  Bower,  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alta.)  Journal. 

John  E.  Crouse,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Ohseri'er  and  Washington 
Reporter, 

James  A.  Frankel,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

David  E.  Gillespie,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Harry  S.  Glover,  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times. 

John  T.  Griffin,  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Advertiser. 

Arthur  H.  Heusinkveld,  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Graham  B.  Hovey,  New  York 
T  imes. 

Thomas  P.  Inman,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Richard  B.  Laney,  Deseret 
News,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Deemer  Lee,  Estherville  (la.) 
Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Lehman,  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times-Call. 

Merrill  T.  McCord,  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  Washington. 

John  A.  Montgomery,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Edward  Niciejewski,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 

Guy  Northrop,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Laurence  J.  Paul,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Ob- 
seri'er- Dispatch^ 

Charles  G.  Pearson,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 


ON  THE  DOUBLE — For  their  on-the-spot  coverage  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam,  Tom  Tiede  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  and 
John  Van  Doom  of  Newsday  receive  $1,000  Pyle  Awards  from  Jim 
G.  Lucas,  twice  a  winner  of  the  prize  as  a  Scripps-Howard  war  re¬ 
porter.  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Tied;  Van  Doom,  and  Lucas. 


William  Peeples,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Arnold  S.  Rosenfeld,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

Leonard  W.  Taylor,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Thomas  H.  Teepen,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Donald  A.  Williams,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

William  F,  Winter,  Granite 
City  (Ill.)  Press-Record. 

Harold  C.  Yingling,  Sayre 
(Pa.)  Evening  Times. 

Kent  D.  Zimmerman,  Canton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Ledger. 

• 

Production  Mfifr. 

Baltimore 

Joseph  C.  Doyle  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  of 
the  Sunpapers,  published  by 
A.  S.  Abell  Company.  He  has 
worked  for  the  company  for  29 
years,  and  has  been  assistant 
production  manager  the  past 
four  years. 

• 

News  Manajjer 

Chicago 

Bruce  Dennis,  who  joined  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  sports  depart¬ 
ment  in  1930  and  later  did  city 
room  rewrite  and  reporting,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  news 
for  WGN  group  stations. 


Written  with 
competence.. 


character... 

.color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Ed  Kuekes  to  Retire 
From  Cartoon  Board 

Cleveland 
For  44  years  Edward  D. 
Kuekes  has  been  drawing  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  in  the  Plam 
Dealer.  He  figures  there  will 
have  been  about  6,000  of  them 
when  he  turns  in  his  last  one 
for  the  issue  of  Feb.  28.  That’s 
the  day  he’s  retiring,  his  65th 
birthday  coming  Feb.  2. 

In  1949,  when  he  became  chief 
editorial  cartoonist,  he  did  seven 
a  week  and  in  1953  one  of  them 
dealing  with  the  war  in  Korea 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  His  car¬ 
toon  stint  was  cut  back  to  six 
a  week  in  the  last  few  years. 

For  a  long  time  Ed  Kuekes 
worked  a  rabbit  into  his  draw¬ 
ings;  it  was  his  trademark  as 
well  as  a  character  in  some  of 
the  comic  strips  and  panels  he 
once  turned  out  for  syndication. 
• 

Kolder  to  Negotiate 
Labor  Pacts  in  S.F. 

San  Francisco 
Joseph  F.  Kolder  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
director  of  industrial  relations 
in  the  San  Francisco  Publishing 
Company,  agent  for  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Examiner. 

Until  recently  Mr.  Kolder  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  has  been  an  FBI 
agent,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  labor  rela¬ 
tions  office,  and  associate  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

• 

Memorial  Fund 

Athens,  O. 
A  gift  of  $10,000  from  the 
Messenger  Publishing  Company 
has  been  used  to  establish  the 
Gordon  K.  Bush  Memorial  Fund 
for  students  at  Ohio  University. 
Mr.  Bush,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Athens  Messenger  who 
died  Nov.  29,  was  a  trustee  of 
the  university  for  five  terms. 


FPA  Officers  Elected; 
Horow  itz  is  President 

David  Horowitz,  New  York 
and  United  Nations  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  World  Union  Press 
of  Israel,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foreign  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  journalist  for  35  years,  Mr. 
Horowitz,  who  was  bom  in  Swe¬ 
den,  is  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  UN  Correspondents  Cir¬ 
cle.  Two  years  ago  he  was  cited 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  UN  reporting. 

Elected  to  the  FPA  executive 
committee  were:  vicepresidents 
— Jeffrey  Blyth  (London  Daily  ^ 
Mail)  and  Jean-Paul  Freyss 
(Agence  France  Presse) ;  gen¬ 
eral  secretary — John  Cappelli 
(Paesc.  Sera,  Italy);  assistant 
general  secretary — Pal  Ipper 
(Hungarian  Radio) ;  treasurer 
— Horacio  Estol  (Clarin,  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires). 

Committee  members  include: 
Peter  Barnett  ( Au.stralian 
Broadcasting  Commission); 
Vladlen  Dubovik  (Moscow  Ra¬ 
dio)  ;  Sabina  Lietzmann 
(Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,  Geimany)  ;  Max  Tak 
(Dutch  Radio  and  TV);  Edwin 
Tetlow  (British  Publications); 
Fred  Vaz  Dias  (Netherlands 
Newspapers),  and  Richard 
Yaffe  (Al  H  a  m  i  s  h  m  a  r,  Tel 
Aviv). 

•  I 

Smith  to  Manage 
Donrey  Properties 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Fred  W.  Smith,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Review-Journal  here  since  1960, 
has  been  named  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  Donrey  Western  proper¬ 
ties. 

William  V.  Wright,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Review- 
Journal  since  1945,  becomes  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Smith’s  position  calls  for 
supervision  and  administration 
of  Donrey  properties  in  Nevada, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The  prop¬ 
erties  include  new'spapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  outdoor 
advertising,  cable  television  sys¬ 
tems,  bottling  companies,  and 
other  holdings. 

• 

National  Edition 

Chicago 

A  national  edition  of  Tuesday, 
montiily  newspaper  supplement 
with  an  inter-racial  theme,  is 
being  planned  for  late  next 
month.  A  newsstand  sale  of 
100,000  copies  is  anticipated, 
said  W.  Leonard  Evans  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  supplement  is  now 
distributed  in  10  metropolitan 
market  newspapers  for  a  total 
of  1.3  million  circulation. 
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Sprightly  Daily  Jolts 


Journalism 

Sao  Paulo 

Brazil’s  new  daily,  the  after- 
nooner  Joniul  da  Tarde,  hit  the 
streets  with  a  flourish  Jan.  4. 

The  presses  were  stopped  half 
way  through  the  run  to  replate 
for  a  half-page  close-up  of 
Roseniere  dos  Reis  Cholbi,  the 
mysterious  fiancee  of  Pele,  the 
superstar  of  world  soccer. 

It  was  the  first  published 
closeup  of  the  2()-year-old  Santos 
schoolteacher  who  will  marry  the 
king  of  soccer  on  the  last  day  of 
Carnival. 

Miss  Cholbi’s  picture  —  the 
fruit  of  hours  of  patient  stalking 
through  the  streets  of  Santos — 
is  typical  of  the  dogged  journal¬ 
ism  Jornal  da  Tarde  promises 
its  readers. 

“No  one  covers  the  city  like 
we  plan  to,”  says  Mino  Carta, 
the  paper’s  33-year-old  Italian- 
born  editor. 

A  dozen  staffers  ai’e  assigned 
to  city  affairs  with  orders  to  dig 
instead  of  relying  on  handouts. 

Most  of  the  staffers  are  under 
30.  The  youngest  is  18,  the  oldest 
40. 

An  offshoot  of  the  37-year-old 
mominger  O  Estado,  Jornal  da 
Tarde  in  no  way  resembles  its 
parent. 

The  sprightly  afternooner  has 
a  four-column  format,  with 
large  photographs  and  boxed 
news.  There  are  no  column  rules. 

‘Daily  Magazine’ 

“What  I  hope  to  do,”  Carta 
says,  “is  publish  a  daily  maga¬ 
zine.” 

In  its  lead  editorial  of  its  first 
edition,  the  newspaper  quoted 
Walter  Lippmann’s  journalistic 
credo  and  pledged  itself  to  follow 
his  prescription  for  responsible 
journalism. 

Under  the  general  supervision 
of  Ruy  Mesquita,  40-year-old  son 
of  Publisher  Julio  Mesquita 
Filho,  the  new  paper  plans  to 
publish  a  daily  minimum  of  16 
pages  of  editorial  matter.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  expected  to  occupy 
about  40  percent  of  the  paper 
and  staffers  are  already  bemoan¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  will  interfere 
with  their  plans  for  interesting 
layouts. 

The  paper’s  first  issue  ran  30 
pages,  and  80,000  copies  were 
printed  and  sold. 

“With  a  population  of  five  and 
a  half  million,”  Carta  says,  “Sao 
Paulo  should  be  able  to  support 
a  paper  with  300,000  circulation. 
That’s  what  we  are  aiming  for.” 

None  of  Sao  Paulo’s  dozen 
dailies  have  such  a  circulation. 
0  Estado  is  estimated  to  reach 

editor  sc.  publisher 


in  Brazil 

200,000  on  Sundays,  substan¬ 
tially  less  on  weekdays. 

Carta  brings  to  his  job  a 
family  tradition  in  journalism  as 
well  as  experience  on  two  con¬ 
tinents.  Born  in  Italy,  he  came 
to  Brazil  in  1946,  later  returned 
to  Italy  to  work  for  Turin’s 
Gazzetta  Del  Popolo,  Rome’s 
Messapgero  and  the  magazine  , 
Settimnnn  Incom.  Back  in 
Brazil  after  four  years  in  Italy 
he  worked  on  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

His  late  father,  Giannino,  was 
editor  of  Genoa’s  Secolo  XIX, 
and  executive  editor  of  II  Mes-  \ 
saggero.  He  later  became  for-  j 
eigm  editor  of  O  Estado.  i 

Jornal  da  Tarde,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  revolutionize  at  least  some 
aspects  of  Brazilian  journalism,  | 
was  born  just  four  days  after  ' 
the  demise  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  i 
Diario  Carioca,  which  in  its  37  j 
years  pioneered  such  novelties  i 
as  the  copy  desk  and  the  Ameri- 
can-style  who-when-where-what 
lead. 

Mexico  Internsliip 
Program  Endowed 

Austin,  Texas 
Dr.  Mary  A.  Gardner  of  the 
University  of  Texas  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  officials  of  the 
Novedmles  publications  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City  have  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  Ramon 
Beteta  Memorial  Internship.  | 
The  program,  to  be  supported  j 
initially  for  two  years,  provides  i 
12  months  of  work  in  Mexico  | 
City,  either  on  the  Spanish-lan-  i 
guage  daily  newspaper  Nove- 
dades  or  the  English-language 
paper,  the  News. 

"The  internship  is  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Dr.  Ramon  Beteta, 
editor-in-chief  of  Novedades  and 
a  1923  Phi  Betta  Kappa  gradu¬ 
ate  of  UT.  He  died  last  year. 


430  Papers  Offer 
AP’s  World  Book 

The  annual  news  volume  of 
the  Associated  Press,  The  World 
in  1965,  is  on  the  press.  Distri¬ 
bution  through  AP  member 
newspapers  will  begin  before 
Feb.  1, 

Keith  Fuller,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  430  newspa¬ 
pers  are  participating  in  sale  | 
of  the  book  to  their  readers  at 
$3  a  copy.  This  is  an  increase  of  i 
28  participating  newspapers 
over  last  year.  Sales  in  1964  ^ 
totaled  92,000  copies. 
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CIRCULATION 

How  Independent? 
Here’s  Checklist 


In  deciding:  cases  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  writ¬ 
ten  out  a  set  of  criteria  to 
establish  whether  someone  is  an 
independent  contractor  or  an 
employe.  Hence,  the  situation  in 
the  circulation  end  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  always  been 
subject  to  rulings  in  specific 
cases. 

Comes  now  a  case  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  which  the  decision  of  a  re¬ 
gional  director  was  upheld.  He 
found  that  city  route  carriers 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital 
were  independent  contractors 
because: 

— Their  earnings  or  profits 
consist  of  the  difference  between 
the  purchase  price  of  the  paper 
and  the  subscription  price  col¬ 
lected.  Expenses  come  out  of 
these  earnings  or  profits  and 
carriers  are  not  reimbursed  for 
any  expenses  by  the  employer. 

— They  are  not  required  to 
participate  in  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns. 


— Employer  does  not  require 
strict  adherence  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  manner  or  method  of  de¬ 
livery.  He  does  pass  on  to  car¬ 
riers  certain  suggestions  and 
assists  carriers  with  advice,  but 
they  are  not  obligated  to  follow 
such  suggestions  or  advice. 

— Carrier  is  not  permitted  to 
return  any  copies  drawn  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  needs  except  with  regard 
to  copies  delivered  to  commercial 
accounts.  On  the  latter,  carrier 
may  return  excess  copies  and 
receive  credit. 

— Employer  does  not  require 
carriers  to  carry  any  kind  of 
insurance  to  cover  any  liability 
of  either  carrier  or  employer  or 
both. 

— Carriers  are  responsible  for 
any  damage  they  or  their  sub¬ 
stitutes  or  helpers  do  while  de¬ 
livering  papers. 

— They  are  mostly  covered  by 
written  agreements,  with  two 
different  versions  being  used  but 
no  substantial  differences  be¬ 
tween  them. 

— Some  routes  are  franchised 
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trmililis:  another  reason  for 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

A  formal,  yet  simplified  sales  training  program  for  both  the 
newspaper  circulation  staff  and  its  newspaperboy  organization 
IS  a  sure  method  of  showing  continued  circulation  gains.  Church, 
Rickards  offers  newspapers  this  general  overall  training  .  .  . 
all  with  the  sales/slant  in  mind.  The  net  result?  Reduction  of 
promotion  costs  .  .  .  thousands  of  new 
readers  ...  and  additional  revenue  for  the 
newspaper.  Write  for  complete  details  on 
how  Church,  Rickards'  Plan  for  Building  Cir¬ 
culation  can  work  for  you. 

CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
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and  carriers  pay  varying 
amounts  of  rent  to  franchise 
holders. 

— Some  carriers  distribute  the 
paper  to  individual  subscribers 
and  also  to  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  like  drug  and  grocery 
stores ;  some  also  maintain  vend¬ 
ing  machines  on  their  routes. 
Such  machines  are  rented  from 
the  company. 

— Carrier  is  charged  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  per  copy  drawn;  he  in 
turn  charges  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  established  by  em¬ 
ployer. 

Kates  Adjusted 

— Over  the  years,  the  individ¬ 
ual  subscription  rate  has  been 
changed  a  number  of  times  by 
employer  and  w'hen  that  hap¬ 
pened,  the  rate  charged  to  car¬ 
rier  was  also  adjusted. 

— Carriers  are  required  by 
employer  to  distribute  papers 
on  their  routes  by  6:00  a.m. 
weekdays  and  8:00  a.m.  Sun¬ 
days.  They  pick  up  bundles  at 
carrier-service  room  of  employer 
beginning  at  approximately 
2:30  a.m. 

— Routes  are  handled  by 
throwing  papers  from  auto, 
walking,  and  “other  means.” 
Specific  manner  of  delivery  is 
left  to  carrier’s  discretion.  He 
may  throw  paper  in  the  drive¬ 
way  or  on  subscriber’s  porch. 

— Carriers  hire  their  own 
substitutes,  assistants  or  helpers, 
whom  they  pay  themselves. 

— Prepayments  to  employer 
are  credited  to  respective  car¬ 
riers  on  monthly  basis,  but  in 
most  cases  carriers  make  their 
own  collections,  extending  credit 
and  discounting  service  for  non¬ 
payment  as  they  see  fit. 

Set  Own  Vacations 

— Carriers  determine  when 
they  take  vacations  and  may  or 
may  not  notify  employer  there¬ 
of.  In  such  cases,  they  hire  their 
own  substitutes  and  may  or  may 
not  notify  employer  of  substi¬ 
tute’s  identity, 

— Carriers  get  monthly  state¬ 
ments  from  employer  of  amounts 
due  and  are  supposed  to  pay 
them  by  10th  of  succeeding 
month.  They  pay  their  bills  in 
person  or  by  mail.  Their  con¬ 
tacts  with  employer  are  usually 
limited  to  a  discussion  at  the 
time  the  carrier  receives  his 
route  and  signs  the  agreement, 
when  he  picks  up  his  bundle  of 
papers  and  when  he  pays  his 
monthly  bill. 

— Carriers  are  not  carried  on 
employer’s  payroll  and  no  de¬ 
ductions  for  withholding  tax  or 
other  purposes  are  made. 

— They  are  not  required  to 
purchase  supplies  like  rubber 
bands,  wax  paper  bags,  etc. 
from  employer  but  may  do  so. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


ABC  Board  1 

Honors  3  for 
Their  Service 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  passed  out  spe¬ 
cial  honors  to  two  members  of 
the  staff  and  a  long-time  direc¬ 
tor  after  their  January  meeting  i 

in  New  York  last  week.  i 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
William  H.  Ewen  of  the  Bordon 
Company  presented  a  scroll  and 
a  silver  cigarette  box  to  William 
R.  Farrell  of  Monsanto  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  in  appreciation 
of  his  10  years  of  service  as  a 
director.  Mr.  Farrell,  who  was 
chairman,  1959-61,  resigned 
from  the  Board  last  fall  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demands  of  new 
responsibilities  in  his  company. 

Leo  H.  Smith,  vicepresident 
and  chief  auditor,  was  singled 
out  for  a  citation  and  was  given 
a  gold  watch,  commemorating 
his  25  years  of  service  with  ABC. 

In  recognition  of  his  author¬ 
ship  of  the  recently  published 
book,  “Facts  Without  Opinion,” 
a  history  of  the  Bureau,  C.  0. 
Bennett,  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  received  a  leather-bound, 
inscribed  copy. 

The  book  was  written  and 
published  in  connection  with  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  observed  last  year. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  in  the  fore¬ 
word: 

“To  a  confused  industry,  all 
too  often  stymied  by  distru^  and 
waste,  ABC  brought  stability 
and  confidence.  It  provided  the 
advertising  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  with  its  first  bureau  of 
standards,  along  with  the  means 
for  maintaining  and  enforcing 
those  standards.  It  provided  a 
common  language  of  terms  and 
clear  definitions  by  which  ad¬ 
vertisers,  advertising  agents, 
and  publishers  could  converse 
with  mutual  understanding.” 

The  book  is  a  flowing  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  intenial  problems 
with  which  the  members  and 
directors  of  the  Bureau  had  to 
cope  in  maintaining  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  helped  greatly  to 
stablize  the  publishing  industry. 
Policies  were  set,  at  times,  only 
after  sharp  debate  among  the 
spokesmen  for  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  represented  in  the  Bureau 
— the  advertiser,  the  advertising 
agency,  and  the  publications. 

A  chapter  on  the  management 
and  staff  concludes  with  Mr. 
Bennett’s  statement  that  “never 
once  has  the  integrity  of  a  staff 
member,  as  reflected  in  his  ABC 
responsibilities,  been  seriously 
challenged.” 
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High-Speed  Photo  Unit 
makes  the  Linofilm  System 
faster  and  more  flexible- 
new  function  analyzer 
simplifies  maintenance 


Mergenthaler 


New  shutter  and  font  grid  changer 
assemblies,  the  addition  of  a  function 
analyzer  and  many  improvements  to 
internal  circuitry  make  the  High-Speed 
Linofilm  Photo  Unit  even  more  reliable  and 
faster  than  ever  before.  Up  to  60%  faster. 

The  function  analyzer  allows  observation 
of  the  key  Photo  Unit  functions  as  the  tape 
is  processed.  Lights  on  the  panel  tell  you 
whether  the  grid  is  in  place,  the  reader 
head  is  contacting,  the  font  change 
sequence  is  complete,  etc.  Voltage  jacks 
and  test  setup  switches  take  the  effort 
out  of  troubleshooting  and  service. 

The  new  Photo  Unit  is  already  wired 
for  computer  orientation.  Just  plug  in  the 
Linofilm  Computer -Tape  Reader 
and  the  Photo  Unit  operates  from  6-level, 
computer-generated  paper  tape. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205 


PROMOTION 


Adman’s  Composite 
From  Hawaiian  ‘Eye’ 

By  Georfie  ^  ill 


The  judges  of  the  research 
classification  in  last  year’s  E&P 
promotion  contest  separated  the 
field  of  entries  into  two  groups 
before  rolling  uj)  their  sleeves 
to  pick  a  winner.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  judging  panel 
explained  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  separating  the 
“original  Research”  from  the 
“intelligence,”  meaning  the  re¬ 
search  using  existing  source 
material  and  data. 

An  excellent  example  of  the 
“intelligence”  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  research  was  recently  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Honolulu  Stnr-Ilul- 
letin  and  Advertifu r. 

With  the  permission  of  the 
publishers,  Bert  Tsuchiya,  re- 
.search  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
newspapers,  compiled  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guidt,  Sales  Manage- 
ment  Surrey  of  Buying  Power, 
and  SfiDS  \e  us  pa  per  Circula¬ 
tion  Analysis  on  his  newspapers’ 
market  and  coverage.  He  used 


NOW. . . 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 

With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3'  ■  5 
quality-made  50-star  Flag,  6 
foot  jointed  pole  and  ail  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch 

$£N0  FOff  $4MPL£ 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
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BENTON  ILLINOIS 
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the  information  from  the  stand¬ 
ard  reference  sources  to  produce 
an  attractive  and  informative 
12-page  booklet,  “The  adman’s 
composite  reference  to  the 
Hawaii  market.” 

Credits  Givt-ii 

Following  a  full-page  bleed 
photograph  of  the  lush  hotel  and 
beach  area  with  Diamond  Head 
as  a  backdrop,  was  a  forthright 
introduction,  headed:  “Here’s 
Hawaii  in  a  coconut  shell:”  Copy 
continued:  The  information  con¬ 
tained  herein  is  taken  directly 
from,  and  with  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  three  fine,  much-used 
publications  listed  on  the  cover. 
Where  possible,  we  have  re¬ 
printed  it  exactly  as  it  appeared. 
None  of  it  has  been  ‘worked’  or 
‘doctored’  to  make  things  come 
out  our  way,  because  we  feel 
that  our  market  and  our  news¬ 
papers  can  successfully  stand 
up  to  any  advertising  or  market¬ 
ing  challenge.  If  time  is  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  we  know  you’ll 
appi-eciate  having  this  booklet 
in  your  file.  It  eliminates  having 
to  handle  three  big  books  to 
study  one  big  market . . .  Hawaii. 

The  next  six  pages  of  the 
booklet  contain  direct  reprints 
of  data  from  the  three  publica¬ 
tions.  The  only  change  in  the 
material  was  the  addition  of  a 
green  benday  for  emphasis. 

A  final  page  presented  the 
“closing”  sales  story — the  sum¬ 
mary  and  the  advertising  pitch. 
The  last  paragraph  is  head¬ 
lined:  “So  what  are  you  wait¬ 
ing  for?” 

“W’e  can’t  answer  this  one,” 

j^USTRALIA'sl 

Expanding  Wealth  ! 
!  Offers  Opportunities  i 

Invectigate  th«  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Induetrlal 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  invested 

I  in  Australia. 

T*  Sms  la  tamS  with  marfcatlni. 
atfvartiaias.  sahHthliis  anS  srashl* 
arts  ia  Aaatralla  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PtAliMhmd  fmrtrUghtlf 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Comar  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


HEROIC  SALES  EFFORT:  Grocery  advertising  executives  in  Man¬ 
hattan  got  a  giant  hero  sandwich  at  lunchtime  as  part  of  a  'New 
York  Times'  promotion  exploiting  a  new  supermarket  study.  Bag  also 
contained  results  of  study,  booklet  of  recipes  and  copy  of  The 
Times.  Here  Tom  Kerr  (center),  advertising  director  of  the  Borden 
Co.,  receives  his  'hero'  from  Times  advertising  representatives, 
Chester  Foyle  (left)  and  Gerard  Sileo. 


copy  continues,  “And  neither  can 
Sales  Management,  SRDS  or 
E«&P.” 

While  the  Honolulu  Ixioklet 
includes  all  of  the  information  on 
the  market  contained  in  the 
three  reference  books,  I  hope 
their  mailing  list  gets  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  list  as  good  as  the 
circulation  lists  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  that  originally  piepared 
the  material. 

*  * 

POP-UP  HOUSE  —  Adver¬ 
tising  prospects  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  “Fashions  in  the 
Home”  tabloid  roto  section  (to 
l)e  published  April  25)  will  get 
a  surprise  when  they  open  a 
mailing  sent  out  by  the  Detroit 
daily.  A  flat,  folded  mailing 
piece  will  jump  into  a  three- 
dimensional  model  of  a  house, 
with  the  aid  of  trick  die-cut  and 
rubber  band.  The  3-D  mailer  is 
being  mailed  to  approximately 
3,000  national  manufacturers, 
national  agencies,  local  retail 
outlets  and  other  prospects. 
Sales  copy  on  the  special  tabloid, 
the  market  and  the  Free  Press 
is  located  in  the  windows  of  the 
little  house. 

*  *  V 

PLANNING  CALENDAR— 
The  Washington  Star  has  pub¬ 
lished  its  1966  Sales  Planning 
Calendar,  the  second  annual 
calendar  designed  specifically  to 
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BINGO! 

A  sure-fire  triple-barrelled 
promotion!  Everybody  gets 
into  the  acti  .  .  .  Reader, 
Advertiser  and  Newspaper! 
Learn  how  your  paper  can 
cash-in  on  one  of  the  most 
lucrative,  self-liquidating 
promotions  ever  devised  for 
weekly  or  daily  newspapers. 
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serve  businessmen  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  area. 

Included  in  the  month-by- 
month  pages  are  the  usual  holi¬ 
days.  historical  events.  Star 
headlines  that  could  have  af¬ 
fected  business  in  1965,  dates 
each  state  entered  the  Union, 
weather  for  the  corresponding 
day  of  the  week  for  last  year,  A 
special  box  for  each  month 
points  out  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  retailers.  A  “This 
Month  In  Washington”  feature 
gives  dates  for  special  events 
and  conventions. 

*  *  * 

APPLE  AWARD— A1  L’Heu- 
reux,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Sai'annah  (Ga.)  News-Press, 
has  been  named  winner  of  the 
first  annual  “Apple  Award”  by 
the  Virginia  State  Apple  Com¬ 
mission  for  “Effective  and  ex¬ 
pertly  rendered  merchandising 
support  given  to  the  national 
Virginia  Apple  advertising  pro- 
"•ram  for  1965.”  The  News- 
Press  entry  featured  direct  mail 
and  editorial  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  plan  developed  and  coor¬ 
dinate  by  L’Heureux  for  the  ad 
campaign.  The  award  will  be 
presented  at  the  70th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  Roan¬ 
oke,  Va. 

*  *  * 

PROMOTED— The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Community  Services 
Department  at  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News,  and  the  naming 
of  W.  P.  Burns  as  its  director, 
was  announced  by  W.  L.  Taylor, 
publisher  and  editor. 

Bill  Burns  has  been  promotion 
manager  of  the  Beacon-News 
since  his  transfer  from  the 
Joliet  Herald-News,  also  a  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspaper,  in  1960.  One  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  the 
new  program  is  cooperation  with 
area  schools  through  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Copley  Department  of 
Education  classroom  aids. 
iLISHER  for  January  22,  1966 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
10th  Annual  Color  Issue 
March  26,  1966 


Here's  an  exciting  issue  packed 
with  information  on  newspaper 
color.  You’ll  find  no  conflicting 
or  confusing  competitive  coverage 
on  color  tv,  color  radio,  color 
billboards  or  sky-writing,  either  . . . 
just  good  old  newspapers! 

During  the  ten  years  (that’s  right, 
we  said  ten  years!)  that  E&P  has 
published  annual  color  issues,  news¬ 
paper  linage  has  jumped  324% . 

How’s  that  for  cause  and  effect? 

Plan  now  to  tell  your  newspaper’s 
color  story  in  the  publication  that’s 
looked  to  by  newspaper,  advertising 
and  agency  executives  as  the  most 
important  source  of  information  about 
NEWSPAPER  COLOR.  Reserve  your  space  now! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

8SO  Third  Avenu*,  N*w  York,  N.Y,  10022 


Deadline  for  reservations: 

MARCH  4,  1966 

Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  March  11,  1966. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Press  Needs  Courage 
Of  Its  Convictions 

By  Ray  Ernin 


MORALITY  IN  AMERICA.  By  J. 

Robert  Moskin.  Random  House. 

Feb.  16.  303  paRes.  $5.95. 

“The  Press — A  Scarcity  of 
Courage”  is  the  chilling  and 
challenging  title  of  a  provoca¬ 
tive  chapter  in  this  “report  on 
our  crisis  of  immorality,  the 
failure  of  our  churches,  our 
charging  sexual  morality,  our 
worship  of  money  and  our  need 
for  a  new  moral  code.” 

Oualified  Author 

The  author,  J.  Robert  Moskin, 
is  a  leader  and  insider  in  the 
ranks  of  the  press.  He’s  a  senior 
editor  of  Look  Magazine  and  he 
has  worked  on  several  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  NewH.  He  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  Horace  Mann  School, 
Harvard  University  and  received 
a  master’s  degree  in  American 
history  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Mr.  Moskin  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  national  journal¬ 
istic  society.  He  won  two  awards 
in  1965  for  the  best  magazine 
writing  of  the  year:  the  Page 
One  Award  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation  Prize. 

The  press  supplies  the  mortar 
to  cement  our  pluralistic  society 
and  promote  cohesion  in  a  vast 
and  diverse  nation,  the  author 
points  out,  but  he  feels  it  does 
not  meet  its  moral  obligations 
better  than  the  other  major  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  society. 

Searching  Questions 

Some  soul-searching  questions 
posed  by  Mr.  Moskin: 

How  responsibly  did  the  press 
behave  during  the  McCarthy 
era?  How  boldly  did  the  press 
report  the  medical  community’s 
concern  over  the  relationship 
betw’een  cigarette  smoking  and 
lung  cancer?  How  many  news¬ 
papers  covered  adequately  the 
electrical  industry’s  price-fixing 
scandals?  Howr  thoroughly  has 
the  press  reported  the  activities, 
habits  and  morality  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment — the  powerful  men 
and  women  of  government,  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  professions?  How 
responsibly  did  the  press  report 
the  Negroes’  plight  in  America 
as  seen  against  the  standard  of 
our  Fourth-of-July  ideal  of 
equality  for  all  ? 


Here  is  Mr.  Moskin’s  bill  of 
indictment  of  a  segment  of  the 
press  on  his  lack-of-courage 
charge: 

“The  saving  grace  of  the 
American  press  is,  of  course,  its 
variety.  Both  responsibility  and 
irresponsibility  exist  within 
every  branch  of  the  press  and 
even  within  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  or  television  station.  The 
presence  of  mediocrity  and  in¬ 
competence  is  the  price  we  pay 
— and  must  pay  willingly — for 
having  a  press  that  is  free  from 
dictation.  Too  often  a  newspaper 
merely  refiects  the  mores  of  its 
community  or  prejudices  of  its 
owners — when,  for  example,  it 
beats  the  drums  for  the  radical 
right  or  waves  the  bloody  shirt 
for  racial  segregation.  All  too 
commonly  the  press  lacks  the 
courage  to  buck  the  holders  of 
economic,  political  or  religious 
power.” 

Tv  Skirts  Controversy 

The  tendency  to  temper  op¬ 
position  and  skirt  controversy  is 
narticularly  widespread  in  the 
broadcasting  media,  which  have 
the  burden  of  government  reg¬ 
ulation,  the  author  reports. 

Increased  press  courage  is 
called  for  by  the  author  in  three 
areas:  courage  to  report  change; 
courage  to  meet  the  problems 
caused  by  the  existence  of  so 
many  media  (newsmen  out¬ 
numbered  delegates  at  the  1964 
Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion);  courage  to  withstand  the 
pressures  of  powerful  govern¬ 
ment. 

Sensationalism,  appeasement 
of  advertisers,  indiscriminate 
use  of  handouts,  junkets  and 
freeloading  are  some  press  evils 
reviled  by  the  articulate  author. 

Every  administration  tries  to 
control  and  manipulate  the 
press,  but  none  was  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  used  skill  to 
get  its  story  told  and  energeti¬ 
cally  sought  to  restrain  the  re¬ 
porting  of  news  it  did  not  want 
out,  the  author’s  research  re¬ 
vealed. 

Secrecy  Not  Needed 

Few  secrets  are  meaningful 
today  when  one  side  can  destroy 
the  other  totally,  Mr.  Moskin 
believes,  and  most  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  secrecy  is  merely  to  hide 
its  manipulations  and  mistakes 
from  the  American  people — not 


from  a  potential  enemy.  The 
author  suggests: 

“The  reporter  who  sees  the 
world  in  terms  of  angels  fight¬ 
ing  devils  denies  the  American 
people  the  insight  they  need  to 
meet  the  changes  of  today  and 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 
This  kind  of  reporting — and  the 
editing  that  accepts  it —  is  as 
damaging  as  that  which  bows 
to  outside  interests.  We  should 
be  concerned  when  the  press 
fails  to  use  its  freedom  with 
courage.” 

Inspiration  —  and  courage  — 
may  be  acquired  by  a  newspa¬ 
perman  from  perusal  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  author’s  ode  to 
courage: 

Wanted :  Courage 

“We  need  the  courage  of  hon¬ 
esty — to  see  things  as  they  are. 
We  need  the  courage  of  dogged¬ 
ness — to  ask  the  next  question 
when  the  chips  are  down.  We 
need  the  courage  of  responsibil¬ 
ity — to  offend  the  powerful  if 
necessary  to  make  public  the 
truth.  And  these  kinds  of  cour¬ 
age  must  be  welcomed — in  fact, 
demanded — by  everyone  up  the 
line.  Any  reporter  knows  that 
what  he  does  find  will  only  see 
the  light  of  day  if  those  above 
him  have  the  courage  to  put  it 
into  print. 

“The  ad  manager  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  without  editorial  cour¬ 
age  the  space  or  time  he  is 
selling  sinks  into  the  morass  of 
the  undistinguished.  The  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  the  stockholders, 
must  recognize  that  without  this 
courage  they  are  only  in  the 
entertainment  business.  And 
above  all,  the  people  must  re¬ 
spect  and  treasure  the  coura¬ 
geous  act  performed  for  them, 
because  without  it  they  cannot 
survive. 

“The  press  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  not  to  pervert  the  truth  for 
profit  or  partisanship  and  no'^ 
to  knuckle  under  to  the  pressure 
of  any  of  those  forces  that 
wants  the  facts  suppressed. 
Men  and  women  who  have  no 
other  interest  than  to  report  the 
truth  as  they  see  it  can  affect 
the  fate  of  us  all.” 

*  *  * 

W.  W.  (Bill)  Diehl,  who 
served  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal, 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  and 
Scripps-Howard  Bureau  of  Ohio, 
has  co-authored  “Spy  Wife,”  a 
best-selling  paperback  original 
(Pyramid  Books.  60c).  It  is  the 
story  of  Barbara  Powers,  ex- 
wife  of  U-2  spy  pilot  Francis 
Gary  Powers,  who  was  shot  down 
over  Russia  May  1,  1960.  Mr. 
Diehl  is  winner  of  the  National 
Headliners  Club  and  several 
Freedoms  Foundation  medals, 
plus  Associated  Press  and  Blue 
Pencil  Club  of  Ohio  prizes. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

. . . . . . . . . "|||||||||||||||||nn 

LeGette  Blythe,  formerly  fit- 
erary  editor  and  reporter  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
is  the  author  of  “Robert  Lw 
Stowe:  Pioneer  in  Textiles” 
(Heritage  Printers,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Illustrated.  288  pages! 
$4.95),  biography  of  a  Bel¬ 
mont,  N.  C.,  industrialist  and 
philanthropist.  Mr.  Blythe,  who 
lives  at  Huntersville,  N.  C., 
has  written  more  than  20  bodes 
(fiction  and  nonfiction)  since 
his  “Marshal  Ney:  A  Dual 
Life”  was  published  in  1937. 

Denne  Bart  Petitclerc,  a  for¬ 
mer  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  reporter  who  now  divides  his 
time  between  journalism,  tv  and 
screen  writing,  is  the  author  of 
a  novel,  “Rage  of  Honor”  (Dou¬ 
bleday.  264  pages.  $4.50). 

Free  copies  of  a  33-page 
booklet,  “200  Books  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism,”  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Prof.  William  H. 
Taft  (University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65201),  who  compiled  it 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 
For  more  than  30  years,  the  late 
Dean  Frank  Luther  Mott  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  com¬ 
piled,  annotated  such  lists  of 
books  on  journalism;  his  last 
list  appeared  in  1959. 

The  125th  anniversary  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  is  commemorated  with  a 
120-page  paperback  book,  “The 
Commercial  Appeal  :  1840- 
1965.”  The  late  Robert  Talley’s 
story  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal’s  first  century  is  included 
in  this  book,  which  was  revised, 
edited  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  St.  John  Waddell,  associate 
editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Joe  F.  Combs,  writer  for  a 
number  of  years  of  a  column 
called  “The  Farm  Comer”  for 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  written  a  second 
book,  “Legends  of  the  Pineys” 
(The  Naylor  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Illustrated.  $3.95),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  legends  gfathered  from 
colorful  East  Texas  Piney  woods 
residents.  His  first  book  was 
“Farm  Corner”  (Naylor.  $5.95). 

Stephen  White,  a  former  sci¬ 
ence  editor  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  is  the  author  of 
“Students,  Scholars  &  Parents” 
(Doubleday.  Feb.  4.  192  pages. 


$3.95). 
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How  this  odd- looking  device 
helps  in  Abitibi's  search 
for  uniform  newsprint 

We  wanted  to  discover  the  relationship  between  news  inks 
and  newsprint  opacity.  Could  our  research  team  find  out  for  us? 

They  did  a  lot  of  thinking,  some  experimenting, 
then  spent  a  few  dollars  having  the  odd  device  (above) 
adapted  to  their  purposes. 

It  is  a  printability  evaluator  that  works  like  a  proving 

press.  A  drawdown  bar  distributes  on  a  heavy  steel  slab  a  layer 

of  ink,  graduated  from  zero  to  the  heaviest  thickness. 

Using  standard  news  inks,  supplied  by  our  customers,  and 
competitors'  newsprint  as  well  as  our  own, 
our  research  people  came  up  with  the  most  interesting 
information  on  show-through. 

From  this  study,  we  learned  important  data  for  giving  Abltibi 
newsprint  a  proper  balance  of  opacity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint  research  plays 
a  vital  role.  It  always  has.  It  always  will. 


ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


One  of  the  country’s  top 
weekly  newspapers,  the  17,500 
ABC-circulation  Binningliam 
(Mich.)  Eccentric,  just  made  an 
ownership  change.  But  this 
change  should  in  no  way  reduce 
the  vitality  of  this  award-win¬ 
ning  newspaper  as  it  was  an 
intra-paper  move. 

Controlling  interest  changed 
hands  Jan.  1  when  Paul  Neal 
Averill  sold  part  of  his  interest 
to  Henry  H.  Hogan  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  the  other 
partner  in  the  venture.  Both 
men  will  keep  their  same  titles. 


Ken  Weaver 

Their  partnership  was  formed 
in  April  1962  after  the  interest 
of  George  R.  Averill,  long-time 
publisher  of  the  Eccentric,  was 
purchased  in  September,  1961. 

The  weekly,  which  reaches 
more  than  80  percent  of  the 
homes  in  the  Birmingham- 
Bloomheld  area  of  suburban 
Detroit,  is  one  of  the  country’s 
consistent  award-winning  week¬ 
lies,  having  received  34  national 
and  state  awards  in  the  past 
three  years  alone.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  success  is  the  Ec¬ 
centric’s  meticulous  detail  to 
every  phase  of  its  operation. 

Managing  Editor  Ken  Weaver 
put  it  this  way  to  us:  “Con¬ 
tinuing  growth  of  our  suburban 
community  newspapers  makes  it 
more  essential  than  ever  that  we 
plan  our  operations  in  greater 
detail.  And  the  degree  of  our 
success  depends  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  amount  of  planning 
we  are  willing  to  put  forth. 

“Planning  —  organizing  our 
work — takes  much  time  and 
effort.  But  in  the  long  run  it 
saves  us  valuable  time  and 
effort.’’ 

The  Eccentric  operates  on  a 
strict  business  basis,  allowing  so 
many  dollars  for  the  advertising 


department,  so  many  dollars  for 
the  circulation  department,  right 
on  down  to  so  many  dollars  for 
the  editorial  news  content 
budget. 

“Why  not?’’  Ken  asked  rhetor¬ 
ically  in  emphasizing  the  last 
point.  “The  same  principles 
apply  in  budgeting  editorial  con¬ 
tent  as  in  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.’’ 

In  figuring  out  an  editorial 
news  content  budget,  the  Eccen¬ 
tric  first  determines  a  desired 
ratio  of  news  to  advertising 
space.  “If  you  keep  records  of 
linage,’’  Ken  points  out,  “you 
can  determine  approximately 
how  much  ad  space  and  how 
much  news  space  you’ve  used  in 
your  paper  during  each  period 
of  the  year.’’ 

The  news  quota  is  figured  by 
winter,  spring,  summer  and  fall 
quarters.  For  each  quarter,  x- 
number  of  inches  is  alloted  to 
the  four  sections:  A — general 
news  and  editorial  page;  B — 
society;  C — Arts  of  Living;  D — 
sports,  school,  business  and 
classified. 

“This  means  I  can  be  assured 
of  at  least  a  determined  number 
of  inches  of  space  for  news 
during  a  particular  quarter  un¬ 
less  the  ad  manager  and  I  agree 
on  an  adjustment  somewhere 
along  the  line,’’  Ken  explained. 
“Once  we  establish  such  a  quota, 
we  break  it  down  into  sections 
and  categories.  Then  we  take 
each  section  and  subdivide  it. 
Section  A  would  have  x-number 
of  inches  for  the  front  page; 
x-number  of  inches  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page;  x-number  of  inches 
for  the  miscellaneous  inside 
pages.  This  system  goes  through 
each  of  the  four  sections.” 

As  an  example,  he  pulled  out 
Section  D  from  the  Eccentric. 
“So  many  inches  for  sports.  So 
many  inches  for  schools.  So 
many  inches  for  business  news 
— that  sort  of  breakdown.” 

Ken  pointed  out  that  quotas 
are  geared  to  subject  matter,  the 
normal  flow  of  ads  and  the 
normal  flow  of  news.  Adjust¬ 
ments  are  made  as  warranted. 
If  ads  are  running  low  for  sec¬ 
tion  C — Arts  of  Living — and 
high  for  Section  B — Society — 
then  Section  C’s  news  quota  is 
increased  and  Section  B’s  quota 
is  reduced. 

“Adjustments  like  these  are 
made  all  along  the  line,”  Ken 
explained,  “sometimes  resulting 
in  a  lower  overall  news  quota, 
sometimes  resulting  in  an  in¬ 


creasing  overall  amount  of  news 
space.  But  I  wouldn’t  advise  the 
former  too  often.  Publishers 
tend  to  get  quite  concerned  when 
the  ratio  of  news  to  ad  space 
becomes  disproportionate.” 

(The  Eccentric’s  issue  of  Jan. 
6  was  54  full-size  pages,  depart¬ 
mentalized  into  four  sections. 
The  “A”  news  and  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  ran  16  pages.  The  “B” 
Suburban  Scene  section,  w'hich 
included  society,  fashions,  clubs, 
campus,  homemaking  and  gour¬ 
met  news,  ran  14  pages.  The 
“C”  Arts  of  Living  section, 
which  included  theatre,  music, 
art,  religion,  books,  bride,  hob¬ 
bies  and  gardening,  ran  12 
pages.  The  “D”  Sports  section, 
which  included  business  news 
and  the  classified  section,  ran 
12  pages.) 


In  order  to  regulate  the  sec¬ 
tion  quotas,  the  Eccentric  sets 
daily  quotas  for  each  category 
and  keeps  tabs  of  running  totals. 
Ken  pulled  out  a  batch  of  forms 
which  are  used  in  facilitating 
this  job: 

A  news  production  record 
w'hich  ran  from  Thursday 
through  Wedne.sday.  On  it  could 
be  recorded  each  day’s  total  of 
such  news  as  Church,  Campus, 
Homemaking,  Society,  etc. 

A  news  flow  chart  with  space 
for  what  was  due  each  day  and 
the  running  total  for  the  week.  A 
note  at  the  bottom  of  it  read: 
“Keep  this  handy  .so  you  can 
check  on  your  progress  during 
the  week.  Your  degree  of  success 
will  be  reflected  directly  in  the 
amount  and  quantity  of  our 
news  production  flow.  Anticipate 
sharp  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  flow  and  communicate  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  managing 
editor.” 

A  copy  schedule  that  showed 
the  story,  its  estimated  length, 
its  actual  length  and  the  run¬ 
ning  total  of  inches. 

A  photo  identification/assign¬ 
ment  slip  in  quadruplicate  for 
the  darkroom/engraving  depart¬ 
ment;  repoi'ter;  schedule  board; 
and  picture  identification. 

Ken  explained  some  of  his 
charts.  “First,  we  have  a 
master  chart  that  tells  us  how 
many  inches  we  must  produce  in 
each  category  each  day.  This 
also  helps  with  the  scheduling  of 
staff  duties  and  times.” 

He  pulled  out  the  master  chart 
for  a  particular  week.  “If  you’ll 
notice,  our  editorials  are  due  by 
quitting  time  on  Thursday.  For 
this  edition,  we  had  168  inches 
of  editorials,  columns,  editorial 
cartoon.  Yesteryear  Happenings 
and  letters  to  the  editor. 

“During  that  same  week,  we 
had  70  inches  of  school  news  out 
on  Thursday,  another  40  on 
Friday,  for  a  total  of  110.” 
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He  skipped  down  the  chart  to 
“misc.  inside.”  A  total  of  lOO 
“misc.  inside”  was  due  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Another  100  “misc.  inside” 
on  Friday.  Fifty  more  “misc.  in¬ 
side”  by  Noon,  Monday.  Sixty 
more  “misc.  inside”  by  5  p.m. 
Monday.  And  on  to  a  total  559 
by  Noon,  Wednesday,  the  abso¬ 
lute  deadline  for  the  week. 

“Each  staff  member  main¬ 
tains  a  copy  schedule  for  each 
category  of  news  that  is  his 
responsibility,”  Ken  said.  “He 
records  each  story  according  to 
headline  and  slug-line,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  for  it.  And  he  keeps 
adding  these  as  he  goes  along 
for  a  running  total. 

“For  instance,  at  quitting  time 
on  Thursday,  I  take  the  totals 
for  each  of  the  categories  on 
this  chart — church,  business, 
schools,  society  and  on  through 
Page  1-A.  Then  I  add  these  up 
for  the  total  amount  of  news 
put  out  on  Thursday. 

“Friday  night,  I  repeat  this 
and  then  add  Friday’s  total  to 
Thursday’s  for  a  running  total. 
Then,  these  are  checked  against 
the  running  quota  and  this  lets 
me  know  wdiether  to  seek  more 
news  space,  less  news  space  or 
stay  on  quota.” 

Running  High 

Suppose,  Ken  was  asked,  that 
by  Noon  on  Tuesday,  he  was 
running  100  inches  above  quota 
in  Society  —  what  happened 
then? 

“I  convey  this  fact  to  the  ad 
manager  and  request  an  increase 
in  that  amount  of  our  total  news 
quota  for  the  w'eek.  Maybe  he  is 
planning  a  six-page  section  for 
Society — Section  B —  but  his 
sales  are  running  high  enough 
at  this  point  that  he  can  guar¬ 
antee  us  that  extra  space.  If  he 
can,  we  add  two  pages  to  Section 
B. 

“If  not,  we  have  to  cut  and 
edit  to  the  bone  in  other  cate¬ 
gories  in  order  to  get  back  to 
quota  and  try  and  avoid  an 
overset  problem  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that  in  spite  of  all  our  planning 
and  efforts,  this  still  happens. 
Though  ours  is  an  excellent 
system,  it  is  by  no  means  per¬ 
fect.” 

Ken  listed  four  essentials  to 
making  such  a  system  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

Set  quotas. 

Running  records  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  willingness  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  when  necessary. 

The  willingness  to  be  more 
selective  than  usual  or  even  to 
cut  off  the  flow  of  news  when 
available  space  is  filled. 

“With  space  budgeting  and 
categorizing  the  news  content,” 
Ken  went  on,  “staff  time  is 
(Coyitinued  on  page  46) 
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Today,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  sold  from  coast  to  coast 
and  far  beyond  to  the  new  outposts  of  our  50  United 
States.  Long  regarded  by  craftsmen  stereotypers  as  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  reproduction.  Wood  Flong 
mats  continue  to  be  the  leading  mat  among  leading 
newspapers . . . 

throughout  every  one  of  our  50  United  States, 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
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Weekly  Budget 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


pretty  well  planned  for  us. 
Deadlines  are  geared  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sections  according  to 
printing  time.  There  are  also 
deadlines  for  taking  pictures,  for 
delivering  prints  to  the  news 
room  and  to  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  and  for  the  eng^ravings 
to  be  made.” 

The  Eccentric  also  had  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  working  special  sec¬ 
tions  into  the  weekly  schedule. 
Deadlines  and  assignments  for 
such  sections  are  determined  well 
in  advance  and  the  staff  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  gather  their  informa¬ 
tion  for  these  sections  as  they 
go  along. 

Then,  two  weeks  before  publi¬ 
cation  date  of  the  special  section 
issue  and  one  week  before  make¬ 
up  starts  on  the  special  section, 
the  Eccentric  has  a  work  night, 
usually  of  three  hours. 

“This  method  costs  us  over¬ 
time,”  Ken  said.  “But  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  way  to 
get  this  copy  done  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  confusion  and  difficulty 
in  composition.  And  it  has  the 
added  value  of  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  high  staff  morale.” 

Ken  Weaver  summed  up  the 
Birmingham  Eccentric’s  method 
of  putting  out  a  first-rate  weekly 


this  way:  “If  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  here  it  is  because  we 
insist  on  sufficient  budgeting  of 
news  space,  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  of  contents  and  efficient 
planning  of  staff  time.” 

• 

Burdock  Publisher 
Of  Spectator  Group 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Reorganization  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  Newspapers,  formerly  the 
Hartley  Newspapers,  has  been 
completed. 

Robert  Burdock,  former 
Scripps-Howard  Ohio  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent,  succeeds  C. 
Carlton  Hartley  as  publisher  of 
the  eight  suburban  and  metro¬ 
politan  weekly  editions. 

Don  R.  Bucknam,  former  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Steu¬ 
ben  Herald  in  Angola,  Indiana, 
is  advertising  director.  John 
Auble  Jr.  of  the  editorial  staff 
was  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Marcus  T.  Orr. 

The  combined  papers  have  an 
average  circulation  of  146,566, 
according  to  Certified  Audit  of 
Circulation. 

Control  of  the  Hartley  News¬ 
papers  was  purchased  earlier 
this  year  by  Ohio  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration,  of  which  former  Ohio 
Governor  Michael  V.  DiSalle  is 
board  chairman  and  Robert  W. 
Reider  of  Port  Clinton  is  presi¬ 
dent. 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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Weekly  Exposes  Russians  to  Visit 
‘Legal’  Potential  U.  S.  Newspapers 


Phoenix 

From  modest  beginnings  65 
years  ago,  the  Arizona  Weekly 
Gazette  now  is  a  giant  among 
legal  newspapers,  averaging  70 
pages  each  Tuesday  and  proud 
winner  in  the  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association  competition 
of  twin  first  prize  awards,  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  among  weeklies 
and  mechanical  excellence 
(letterpress)  for  weeklies. 

Since  Henry  R.  Kiel  assumed 
the  editorship  21  years  ago,  the 
12-page  tabloid  has  steadily 
grown,  topped  with  a  108-page 
standard  size  edition.  Unlike 
many  legal  papers,  Mr.  Kiel 
averages  60  inches  per  page  with 
news  stories. 

The  Gazette  has  a  10-man 
staff,  housed  within  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 
Supplementing  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  is  a  steady  flow  of  special 
publications,  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  usually  written  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  and  distributed 
as  a  public  service  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Statewide  in  scope,  the  Weekly 
Gazette  grossed  $17,000  annually 
in  1944  but  now  has  swelled  to 
more  than  $250,000  annually. 

Mr.  Kiel  conducted  a  work¬ 
shop  for  all  dailies  and  weeklies 
at  the  ANA  convention,  point¬ 
ing  out  additional  advertising 
revenues  from  legals  not  now 
available  or  being  used. 

• 

Couple  Leases  Paper 
To  Son  and  His  Wife 

Fowler,  Kans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Gardner, 
editors  and  publishers  of  the 
Fowler  News  for  the  past  35 
years,  have  handed  down  the  job 
to  the  next  generation. 

They  announced  a  lease  agree¬ 
ment  with  their  son,  Jim  Gard¬ 
ner,  and  his  wife,  Barbara.  Jim 
has  been  foreman  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  end  of  the  paper  for  11 
years.  The  younger  Mrs.  Gard¬ 
ner  has  worked  with  books,  col¬ 
lections  and  subscriptions. 

The  new  management  has 
leased  the  paper  for  two  years 
with  an  option  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper,  shop  and  all  equipment. 
• 

Ski  Writers  Award 

Colorado  Springs 

The  United  States  Ski  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  its  journalism 
award  (a  silver-plated  antique 
typewriter)  here  recently  to 
Mike  Beatrice  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  Given  honorable  mention 
for  their  stories  about  skiing 
were:  Alex  Katz,  Chica.go  Stm- 
Timea,  and  Tom  Place,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


Seven  Soviet  specialists  “in  j 

equipping  and  operating  news-  I 

paper  plants”  will  make  a  tour 
of  U.S.  newspaper  installations 
this  month. 

The  Russians  are  due  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  New  York  Jan.  24.  Their 
first  calls  will  be  at  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York 
News  plants.  j 

The  State  Department  is  | 

sponsoring  the  visit  on  an  ex-  j 

change  basis  with  U.S.  printing  | 

experts  who  will  probably  visit 
Russia  in  May.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  asked  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  role. 

It  is  understood  the  Russians 
took  the  initiative  in  organizing  [I 
the  tour.  3 

Other  newspapers  provision-  | 
ally  on  the  list  to  be  visited  are:  [ 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  [I 
News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  iln 
Boston  Globe,  Wall  Street  Jour-  j 
nal  in  California,  Los  Angeles  I 
Times,  and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
plant  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
commercial  printing  plant  of  J 
Cuneo  Press  in  Chicago  also  are 
on  the  schedule. 

• 

Two  Party-Owned  ' 

Thomson  Papers  Fold 

Lagos  y 

The  Amalgamated  Press  of 
Nigeria,  a  company  partly 
owned  by  Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet,  has  closed  down  two 
newspapers:  the  Daily  Express  \ 
and  Sunday  Express. 

The  board  said  after  a  meet-  i 
ing  last  month  that  it  was  no 
longer  prudent  to  continue  pub-  | 
lication  since  this  could  only  in-  j 
volve  the  company  in  fresh  debts 
which  it  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  meet  out  of  revenue.  ■ 

There  was  a  large  operational  ; 

deficit  which  the  company 
claimed  its  partner,  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  Investment  and  Proper¬ 
ties  company,  was  not  cooperat-  i 
ing  in  offsetting. 

It  said  when  the  Thomson 
Organization  Ltd.  liecame  a  50  j 

percent  stockholder  in  1960, 
Amalgamated  already  had  a 
substantial  deficit.  Planned  ex¬ 
pansion  to  improve  the  position 
did  not  materialize  owing  to  a  ^ 
number  of  factors,  mainly  po-  j 
litical,  and  there  had  bwn  a 
continuing  deficit.  At  first  this 
had  been  met  by  the  Nigerian 
Investment  and  Properties  com¬ 
pany  but  since  1962  it  had  been 
met  wholly  by  the  Thomson  ()r- 
ganization,  which  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  both  partners. 

The  company’s  commercial 
printing  department  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  normally. 
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More  farmers  throughout  the  world  buy  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


These  new  medium-sized  tractors  are  the  result  of  a  $40  million 
investment  in  design,  testing,  tooling,  and  new  facilities.  They  offer 
farmers  features  previously  available  only  on  higher-priced  models. 


Marvin  Sussman,  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers'  Association 
of  Long  Island  and  a  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  donates  the  photo  exhibit 
to  the  Suffolk  County  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  exhibit  in  the  Council's 
behalf  is  Thomas  Foil,  a  Second 
Class  Scout  in  Troop  117,  Stony 
Brook. 
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Long  Island  Group  Performs  Like  Scouts 


By  Rick  Friedman  recently  when  the  Suffolk  Coun¬ 

ty  Boy  Scouts  found  themselves 
It’s  always  worth  passing  on  with  a  not-unconimon  dilemma 
when  press  photographers  as  a  — how  to  better  acquaint  the 
group  get  a  chance  to  perform  people  of  the  area  with  the 


a  public  service. 


problems  of  maintaining  the 


One  such  instance  occurred  Scouting  movement  and  to  find 


support  for  their  program. 

At  the  same  time,  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Associaton  of  Long 
Island,  a  chapter  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  looking  for  some  way 
to  devote  some  time  to  the  up¬ 


building  of  the  photographic 
profession.  The  two  groups  got 
together  a  few  months  ago  and 
both  agreed  that  the  press  pho¬ 
tographers  could  do  a  job  of 
visually  portraying  the  Scout¬ 
ing  movement. 

Days  Shooting 

Ten  members  of  PPALI  mem¬ 
bers  concentrated  on  a  day’s 
shooting  at  Camp  Wilderness 
in  Yaphank,  a  primitive  camp¬ 
ing  area.  They  scattered  over 
the  camp  and  portrayed  scout¬ 
ing  as  each  individual  saw  it 
This  literally  furnished  10  dif- 
ferent  types  of  pictures  person¬ 
alized  by  the  style  of  each  pho¬ 
tographer. 

The  camp  shooting  was  the 
kickoff  to  a  month  of  Scout 
shooting  by  PPALI  members. 
Five  other  PPALI  photogra¬ 
phers  spent  the  month  covering 
activities  in  various  parts  of 
Suffolk  County. 

The  combined  coverage  of  all 
this  shooting  showed  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  action  other  than 
camping.  Indian  dance  cere¬ 
monies,  decorating  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  grave  and  other 
community  services  were  pic¬ 
tured  for  a  more  rounded  cov- 


Enlargenients 

Each  photographer  processed 
his  own  film  and  made  a  contact 
sheet  of  his  material.  The  nega¬ 
tives  and  contact  sheets  were 
gathered  together,  edited  and 
16x20  enlargements  were  made 
by  other  PPALI  photographers 
as  their  part  of  the  project 
Twenty-three  photos  were  cho¬ 
sen  for  the  exhibit  and  mounted 
on  16x20  backing  for  vertical 
and  20x24  backing  for  hori¬ 
zontal  prints. 

The  final  exhibit,  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  showing,  was  thrai 
presented  to  the  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  Council  BSA  by  Marvin  Suss¬ 
man,  president  of  PPALI  and 
staff  photographer  for  News- 
day,  Garden  City,  L.  1.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  the 
Suffolk  County  Museum  Car¬ 
riage  House  in  Stony  Brook 
{Continued  on  page  49) 


with  the  prints  displayed 
against  the  side  of  the  site’s  his¬ 
torical  barns. 

The  first  showing  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  was  to  a  group  of  Cub  and 
Scout  leaders  of  the  Nathan 
Hale  Districts,  BSA.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  was  then  hung  in  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Museum  and  will  on  occa¬ 
sion  go  out  to  various  functions 
to  better  acquaint  the  Long 
Island  public  with  Scout  activi¬ 
ties. 

«  «  ♦ 

CIVILIAN  LOOKADOO 

Lt.  Col.  William  Lookadoo, 
the  man  who  was  instrumental 
in  creating  the  National  Press 
Photographers’  Association  Fly¬ 
ing  Short  Courses  has  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  and  opened 
a  pictorial  art  service  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

He  spent  24  years  in  the  Air 
Force,  19  of  them  in  public  re¬ 
lations  and  was  referred  to  in 
Washington  as  “one  of  the 
town’s  better  newspapermen 
who  never  was  one.”  He  was 
special  assistant  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  Office  of 
Information  on  his  retirement. 

Col.  Lookadoo  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  aviation  writers,  NPPA 
established  a  college  scholar¬ 
ship  in  his  name,  and  Milton 
Caniff  modeled  the  character 
“Luke  A.  Dew”  in  Steve  Canyon 
after  him. 


While  in  the  service  Col. 
Lookadoo  for  years  supplied 
cartoonists  with  photos  and  data 
they  needed  to  sketch  the  Air 
Force  authentically.  In  his  new 
civilian  enterprise  Col.  Looka¬ 
doo  hopes  to  supply  cartoonists 
with  all  the  photos  they  need  to 
sketch  anything  authentically 
from  airplanes  to  ironing 
boards. 


2  Lawyers,  Newsman 
Buy  Weekly  Papers 

Warren,  Ohio 

Two  lawyers  and  a  newspa¬ 
perman  have  acquired  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  Democrat,  a  weekly 
which  Mrs.  Marie  Neal  Martin 
had  owned  and  edited  for  40 
years. 

The  purchasers  are  Joseph 
Saker,  Warren  attorney,  who 
becomes  publisher;  Donald  R. 
Ford,  an  attorney,  who  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company;  and  Fred 
T.  Kearney,  former  Warren 
and  Youngstown  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  will  be  editor  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  They  also  bought  the 
weekly  Cortland  Home  News. 

Mrs.  Martin  and  her  husband, 
Leonard,  came  here  from  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.,  and  bought  the 
Democrat  in  1926.  She  took  over 
a  year  later  when  Mr.  Martin 
died. 


Bar*Press  Committee 
Named  in  Arizona 

Five  Arizona  newspapermen 
have  been  named  to  serve  with 
five  representatives  of  the  legal 
profession  on  a  committee  to 
study  the  free  press-fair  trial 
dispute. 

The  appointments  were  made 
by  Platt  Cline,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association  who  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Sun  in  Flagstaff. 

Named  by  Mr.  Cline  were: 

Harry  Montgomery,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette; 
Mason  Walsh,  managing  editor 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette;  John 
D.  Seator,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Record  and  the 
Arizona  Silver  Belt,  Miami- 
Globe;  Paul  McKalip,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen;  and  James  I.  Garner, 
assistant  editor-publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Earlier,  Norval  Jasper  of 
Tucson,  president  of  the  State 
Bar  of  Arizona,  named  these 
four  attorneys  and  one  judge 
to  the  committee:  Calvin  H. 
Udall  of  Phoenix,  chairman; 
Dean  Burch  of  Tucson,  James 
Powers  of  Phoenix,  H.  Karl 
Mangum  of  Flagstaff,  and 
Superior  Court  Judge  Jack  L. 
Ogg  of  Prescott. 


Kabela  Heads  Agency 
Formed  in  New  Jersey 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Peter  A.  Bordes  and  Joseph 
L.  Rosenmiller,  owners  of  radio 
station  WCTC,  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Sentinel  Publishing 
Company,  East  Brunswick,  have 
announced  the  formation  of  an 
affiliated  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency. 

The  new  firm.  Tower  Asso¬ 
ciates,  will  be  headed  by  Frank 
Kabela,  general  manager  of  the 
weekly  Sentinel,  Spokesman  and 
Recorder. 

Tower  Associates  will  offer 
advertising,  public  relations  and 
promotion  services  in  all  media, 
according  to  Mr.  Kabela,  who 
was  formerly  with  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Co. 

• 

Press  Conference 
Policy  Endorsed 

Colorado  Springs 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph  has  endorsed  the 
stand  of  the  Louisville  Times 
and  Courier- Journal  on  local 
multi-media  news  conferences. 
(E&P,  Jan.  1) 

Managing  Editor  Maurice 
Whitney  announced  that  while 
refusal  to  participate  in  such 
conferences  has  long  been  an 
informal  practice  of  the  paper, 
it  will  now  be  a  firm  policy. 


You  will  see  more  outstanding 
news  photography  this  year,  because 
more  and  more  newspaper  photographers 
are  switching  to  Nikon. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  details,  or  write:  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  11533 

Subsidiary  of  Ebrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal  9,  P.O. 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Racing  Cartoon 
Seeks  Rail  Position 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  new  entry  seeks  a  “rail  posi¬ 
tion”  in  the  front  row  of  new 
starters  for  the  1966  auto 
racing-adventure  cartoon  strip 
sweepstakes. 

The  cartoon:  “‘Speed’  Doug¬ 
las.” 

The  cartoonist:  Russ  De 
Marks. 

The  format:  Six  strips  a 
week. 

The  release:  Soon. 

The  distributor:  Russell  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  778  Cincinnati- 
Batavia  Pike,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45245. 

“Five  years  ago,  when  the 
idea  of  a  racing  strip  was  first 
conceived  by  Russ  De  Marks  and 
submitted  to  us,  we  decided  to 
evaluate  public  interest  and 
potential  reader  reaction,”  ex¬ 
plained  G.  A.  Livingston,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  Russell  Enterprises. 

“Accordingly,  we  prepared  a 
comprehensive  program  of  re- 
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WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


search,  survey  and  personal  con¬ 
tact  through  public  addresses  to 
PTA,  civic,  fraternal,  religious 
and  safety  groups  to  ascertain 
their  degree  of  interest  in  a  car¬ 
toon  adventure  feature.  Our 
findings  were  most  gratifying 
and  a  thorough  market  analysis 
was  made.  Meanwhile,  the  story 
line  was  being  developed  and 
preliminary  roughs  were  made 
of  the  various  characters.” 

The  strip’s  “debut”  to  news¬ 
papers  was  with  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  E&P.  Colorful  “day-glo” 
bus  posters,  more  than  six  feet 
in  length,  are  part  of  a  promo¬ 
tional  program  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  on  a  30-day  showing  and 
this  pictorial  image  and  impact 
is  backed  up  with  colorful  road 
signs  and  indoor  banners. 

Wide  Interest 

Russell  executives  said  they 
were  highly  pleased  with  the 
insertion  in  E&P,  which  brought 
requests  for  samples  and  rates 
from  over  the  U.S.  and  from 


SPEFT^ 


CREATOR  AND  CREATION — Russ  De  Marks  stands  in  front  of  one  of  his 
"Speed"  Douglas  posters. 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

The  strip  is  based  on  adven¬ 
tures  of  “Speed”  Douglas,  in¬ 
ternationally  famous  driver  and 
designer  of  racing  cars.  In  as¬ 
sociation  with  Joel  Ross,  wealthy 
racing  enthusiast  and  team 
manager,  he  races  as  a  success¬ 
ful  team  with  Sir  Trevor  Adams, 
scion  of  an  old  British  family, 
in  all  of  the  major  Grand  Prix 

^'ll  corner  hard.^ 

PICK  UP  A  LONG  I 
EXIT...AND  LAP 
^ —  HiAA/ y 


events  throughout  the  world. 
This  affords  opportunity  for 
authentic  backgrounds  and  color¬ 
ful  personalities  and  sets  the 
stage  of  high  adventure,  inter¬ 
national  intrigue,  drama,  ro¬ 
mance  and  exciting  action,  on 
and  off  track. 

Romance  is  introduced  through 
the  shapely  figures  of  “Silky” 
Shaw  and  Raven  Sloan.  A 
menacing  “heavy”  is  scowling, 
glowering  Link  Ryan.  Sidelights 
and  comic  relief  are  provided 
by  such  secondary  characters  as 
stranded  “Deac”  O’Toole,  ex¬ 
boxer,  mechanic,  racing  buff  and 
ardent  admirer  of  “Speed” 
Douglas. 

Safety  Tips 

To  lend  authenticity  to  the 
story  line,  reference  will  be  made 
to  great  races  and  drivers  of  the 
past  and  current  racing  person¬ 
alities  will  be  introduced  from 
time  to  time  as  their  presence 
ties  in  with  a  particular  se¬ 
quence  being  delineated. 

The  strip  will  carry  a  panel 


each  Saturday  on  “Speed’s 
Safety  Slants”  to  provide  all 
drivers  with  sound  safety  tips. 

Russ  De  Marks  has  had  30 
years  of  experience  in  creative 
art,  painting  and  advertising 
illustration.  He  has  worked  in 
editorial  cartoons,  adventure 
strips,  panels  and  ad  layouts. 

The  cartoonist’s  interest  in 
fine  cars  and  powerful  engines 
can  be  tracked  back  to  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  Packard  Convertible 
Victoria  with  custom  coachwork 
by  Dietrich,  highly  prized  as  a 
classic  by  today’s  collectors.  His 
love  of  fine  cars  led  him  into  the 
racing  field,  where  he  began  by 
lettering  numbers  on  racers  and 
working  in  the  pits  of  drivers 
whose  names  became  legendary. 

Drives  Racers 

Mr.  De  Marks  has  driven 
many  of  the  famous  cars  that 
dominate  racing  today  and  thus 
will  be  able  to  bring  authenticity 
to  the  models  that  appear  in  his 
strip.  His  wide  acquaintanceship 
with  drivers,  owners  and  me¬ 
chanics  aids  him  in  capturing 
racing  color  and  jargon. 

The  De  Marks  family  lives  on 
a  beautiful  estate,  “Merryheart,” 
a  17-room  Georgian  mansion 
dating  back  to  1838,  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Aided  by  two  teenage 
sons,  Mr.  De  Marks  breeds  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd  dogs  as  a  hobby, 
maintains  a  fleet  of  four  fine 
cars — and  produces  “  ‘Speed’ 
Douglas.” 


nk  Ryan.  Sidelights  Series  Aids  Parents 
With  Modern  Math 

)eac”  O’Toole,  ex-  “Modem  Math  for  Puzzled 
inic,  racing  buff  and  Parents”  is  the  title  of  a  ten- 
lirer  of  “Speed”  part  series  which  AP  News- 
features  is  offering  for  use 
,  .  T,.  starting  Feb.  7. 

In  it  Prof.  W.  F.  Lloyd  of  the 
iuthenticity  to  the  University  of  Tampa  makes 
ference  will  be  made  clear  the  “off  base”  and  other 
!S  and  drivers  of  the  principles  by  which  arithmetic 
■rent  racing  person-  is  now  being  taught  to  school 
be  introduced  from  children.  The  series  winds  up 
i  as  their  presence  with  a  test  by  which  the  readers 
1  a  particular  se-  can  try  out  their  knowledge. 

;  delineated.  The  articles  were  pre-tested  in 

will  carry  a  panel  the  Tampa  Tribune. 
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To  save  space,  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  cut  its  daily  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  down  to  two-column 
width.  There  was  an  immediate 
outcry  from  readers.  The  Post 
announced  restoration  of  larger 
puzzles  in  a  one-column  box  on 
page  one,  headed  “You  Can  See 
It  Now!”  The  copy  contained 
five  crossword  cutouts  with 
script  written  in.  Copy  read : 

“What’s  a  seven-letter  word 
for  the  people  we  like  best  in 
the  world? 

“READERS”  (cut). 

“What’s  a  five-letter  word  for 
what  our  readers  were  when  we 
recently  cut  down  the  size  of 
our  daily  crossword  puzzle? 

“IRATE  (cut). 

“And  what  did  they  write  us? 

“CROSS  WORDS  (cut). 

“Letters  by  the  hundreds. 

“What  is  a  six-letter  word 
describing  our  crossword  puzzle 
today? 

“BIGGER  (cut). 

“Having  made  this  decision, 
what  is  a  six-letter  word  for  the 
way  we  feel? 

“BETTER  (cut). 

“What  is  a  five-word  sentence 
describing  our  new  attitude 
towards  small  puzzles? 

“IT  WILL  NEVER  HAPPEN 
AGAIN.” 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


MONTANA  IN  IRELAND — John  Cullen  Murphy  (right),  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  cartoonist  who  has  bean  drawing  his  “Big  Ben  Bolt" 
comic  strip  from  Ireland  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  points  out  a  few 
Dublin  places  of  interest  on  a  map  to  visitors  Bob  Montana,  who  draws 
the  KFS  "Arohie"  comic  strip,  and  his  wife,  Peggy.  The  Montanas, 
currently  based  in  England,  were  on  a  tour  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Murphy,  his 
wife  and  seven  children  plan  to  return  to  their  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  home 
next  July. 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Linas 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Dally  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Monners 


LiniE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  B  SUNDAY 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
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Gorkin  Gives  Inside 
Angle  on  ‘Parade’ 

By  Tony  Brenna 


How  are  your  nerves?  Fancy 
a  short  spell  of  tip-toeing 
through  journalistic  minefields? 
If  the  answer’s  “yes,”  edit  a 
syndicated  Sunday  newspaper 
supplement  which  goes  into 
nearly  12^  million  homes  via 
75  distributing  newspapers. 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade 
Magazine,  seems  happy  with  just 
such  an  assignment.  For  17 
years  he’s  been  directing  pro¬ 
duction  of  what  he  describes  as 
“a  magazine  which  is  prepared 
to  crusade,  which  is  willing  to 
venture  into  controversial  sub¬ 
ject  areas,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  weekly  visitor  to  homes 
where  every  shade  of  opinion  is 
represented.” 

Gorkin  is  frank.  He  admits 
there  have  been  times  when  one 
or  another  of  the  75  editors  in 
whose  papers  Parade  rides  to 
the  public  have  objected  to  a 
story  in  the  supplement.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  says,  the 
concensus  among  editorial 
spokesman  for  Parade  news¬ 
papers  has  been  “we’d  rather 
have  hard-hitting  material  in 
the  magazine.” 

Impart  Stories 

E&P  asked  Gorkin  to  detail 
some  of  the  stories  with  which 
he  considers  Parade  scored  high 
reader-impact.  Collectively,  the 
list  was  impressive.  Equally  sig¬ 
nificant  were  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  clippings  which 
demonstrated  the  amount  of 
follow-up  much  of  the  Parade 
material  receives  in  other  media. 

“Mental  Patients  in  Jail — A 
National  Disgrace,”  published 
two  years  ago  in  the  supplement, 
prompted  direct  action  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  last  year  when  the 
local  new’spaper  took  up  the 
Parade  story  and  start^  its 
owm  probe;  “Congressmen  Who 
Cheat — They  sell  influence,  mis¬ 
use  funds,  pad  payrolls,”  drew 
massive  follow-up  stories  in 
newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try;  then  there  were  the  expose 
stories:  “The  Charter  Flight 
Scandal;”  “Should  Doctors  Be 
Allowed  to  Own  Pharmacies?”; 
“The  Blood  Bank  Scandal;” 
“Murder  and  the  Money  Lend¬ 
ers;”  and  “It’s  Easy  for  Your 
Child  to  Get  a  Gun.”  These 
forceful  features  ran  together 
with  placid,  but  entertaining 
contributions  as  well  as  discus- 
;  sion  pieces,  such  as  “Should  We 
t  Pay  Crime  Victims?”  and,  for 
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family  interest:  “Your  Favorite 
Toys.” 

According  to  Gorkin,  a  publi¬ 
cation  “which  is  bland  instead 
of  bold  will  never  fully  prosper.” 
An  editor,  he  says,  should  not 
be  a  compromiser  of  facts  nor 
should  he  operate  on  the  basis 
of  fear. 

He  stresses  the  importance  of 
a  good  editor-publisher  relation¬ 
ship,  saying  that  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  “the  editor’s  ethics  will 
be  poor.  He  will  be  poor.  He  will 
be  hampered  in  his  effort  to 
present  the  facts  honestly,  ac¬ 
curately,  objectively  and  in  good 
taste.  Moreover,  his  creativity 
and  imagination  will  be  limited 
to  the  obvious  and  routine. 

‘Missing  Ingredient’ 

“Indeed,  the  job  of  our  free 
press  is  to  inform,  interpret  and 
provoke  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  service  and  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  reader.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  hard-hitting  controversy 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  often 
missing  in  our  mass  media.  In 
my  opinion,  many  publications 
are  seldom  courageous  and  when 
they  do  take  a  stand,  it’s  on  a 
subject  considered  safe.” 

The  question  of  safety,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  with  which  Parade’s 
editor  is  constantly  concerned, 
especially  when  it  involves  the 
laws  of  libel.  “Every  word  that 
goes  into  Parade  is  checked  out 
by  our  attorneys,”  he  says. 

According  to  Jess  Gorkin, 
most  publications  are  starved 
for  good  ideas.  Within  the  sup¬ 
plement’s  editorial  department 
they  are  continuously  “chewing 
over”  ideas  presented  by  staff 
members,  submitted  from  bu¬ 
reaus,  sent  in  by  freelances 
and  stringers. 

Gorkin  is  not  lacking  in  this 
area.  Apart  from  being  a  work¬ 
ing  editor  who  makes  frequent 
trips  to  all  parts  of  the  world — 
“not  only  to  do  stories  but  to  see 
first-hand  what  is  happening,” 
— he  has  proposed  a  number  of 
original  ideas  in  a  series  of  open 
letters. 

Recently,  for  example,  he 
published  an  open  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  calling  for  a  joint 
journey  in  space  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  astronaut  and  a  Russian 
cosmonaut.  “The  time  has  come 
to  affirm  once  more  that  space  is 
an  area  for  peaceful  exploration, 
not  a  battleground,”  Gorkin 
wrote.  “I  believe  we  could  do  so 
with  a  single  bold  gesture — ^by 
inviting  a  Russian  cosmonaut 


to  join  an  American  astronaut 
for  a  ride  in  space.” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  becomes  of  this  proposal, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Parade’s  editor — after  a 
hard  fight — had  great  success 
with  a  similar  editorial  proposal 
to  ease  East- West  tensions. 

In  March,  1960,  editor  Gorkin 
in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  first  called  for  a 
“hot  line”  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin  to  avoid 
a  “possible  fatal  nuclear  acci¬ 
dent.” 

In  a  continuing  campaign  of 
articles,  interviews,  personal 
queries  and  world  travel  over  the 
next  three  years,  he  succeeded 
in  seeing  his  dream  become  a 
reality  on  Sept.  1,  1963,  when 
the  link  was  officially  opened. 

President  Kennedy  credited 
Gorkin  with  this  idea  in  April, 
’63,  and  stated:  “Your  efforts 
in  this  field  have  been  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  most  con¬ 
structive  aspects  of  our  free 
press.” 

Helped  Kill  Rumor 

And  while  on  the  subject  of 
President  Kennedy,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  it  was  Jess  Gorkin, 
after  18  months  of  rumor  that 
the  president  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  married,  who  instructed 
his  Washington  correspondent  to 
check  the  story  out  with  the 
White  House.  “After  18  months 
and  12,000  letters  from  our 
readers  concerning  this  mis¬ 
chievous  gfossip,  we  decided  the 
time  had  come  to  kill  it. 

“We  answered  the  question  on 
September  2,  1962  .  .  .  press 
secretary  Pierre  Salinger  talked 
to  the  president  about  it  and 
showed  us  sufficient  documenta¬ 
tion  that  the  genealogy  on  which 
this  rumor  was  founded  was 
completely  inaccurate  ...  we 
changed  our  minds  about  han¬ 
dling  this  rumor  because  it  had 
begun  to  impugn  the  dignity  of 
the  office  of  the  president  as  well 
as  the  president  as  a  person.” 

Gorkin  recalls  that  on  the 
same  day  Parade  “exposed  this 
falsehood,”  the  British  news¬ 
papers  banner-lined  it.  “A  week 
later,  Newsweek  picked  it  up, 
and  its  sister  publication,  the 
Washington  Post,  reprinted  the 
Newsweek  story.  Time  then  put 
the  crowning  blow  on  it  and  the 
rumor  was  dead.” 

Parade’s  editor  emphasizes 
that  you  can’t  please  everybody. 
“Like  other  newspapermen,  I 
have  become  accustomed  to  being 
called  all  kinds  of  things — a 
communist  lackey,  yellow  jour¬ 
nalist,  subversive  .  .  .” 

He  says  that  by  a  policy  of 
“On-the-News”  editing,  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplement  “even  though  it 
is  produced  six  weeks  in  advance 
of  publication  date,”  often  leads 


Jess  Gork!n 


the  way  with  topical  news 
stories  and  features,  and  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  lively  content  is  a 
high  level  readership. 

Jess  Gorkin’s  premise  that  you 
can’t  please  everybody  and  be 
successful  is  not  entirely  cor¬ 
rect.  Returning  to  the  realities 
of  his  career,  it  is  evident  that  in 
20  years  with  Parade  he  has 
pleased  president  and  publisher, 
Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  who 
announced  this  week  that  Mr. 
Gorkin  had  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  Parade  Publications, 

Inc. 

He  must  be  doing  something 
right!  , 

•  I 

Scholarship  Guide  i 

Lists  $1  Million  j 

For  Student  Aid 

Student  financial  help  worth 
$1,093,861 — most  of  it  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  majors — is  listed  in  the 
1966  Journalism  Scholarship  ! 

Guide  published  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund.  It  also  reports  $141,- 
750  in  loan  funds  and  $7  million 
in  general  scholarships  available 
at  129  colleges  and  universities. 

Part  I  contains  information 
on  1,469  grants  worth  $795,593. 

This  aid  is  available  to  Journal¬ 
ism  majors  only;  it  is  largely 
controlled  by  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  Journalism.  Also 
in  this  section  is  data  on  $141,- 
750  in  loan  funds. 

Part  II,  new  this  year,  is  a 
listing  of  financial  aid  given  by 
newspapers.  Included  are  760 
scholarships  worth  $298,268 
available  only  to  carrier  boys. 

Part  III  tells  how'  to  apply  for 
general  scholarships. 

Free  copies  are  available  from 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  P.  0.  Box 
300,  Princeton,  N.  J,  08540.  The 
Fund  is  financed  by  gifts  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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THERE'S  A  CLOWN  in  every  crowd,  and  Henry  Fichner,  Forf 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  photo9rapher,  says  the  art  of  getting  a 
classic  picture  is  the  art  of  anticipating  the  clown's  performance. 
The  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  other  players  are  a  good  cross- 
section  of  emotion,  too. 


Favorite  Pix 
Page  a  Bonus 
To  Lensmen 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Staff  photographers  for  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel  were  given  a  New 
Year’s  bonus  by  the  editors  in 
the  form  of  a  full  page  layout 
of  their  favorite  pictures  of 
1965. 

Entitled  “The  Photographer’s 
Choice,”  the  layout  ran  in  the 
combined  Sunday  (Jan.  2)  edi¬ 
tion.  Milton  Kelly,  managing 
editor,  said  the  page  may  be¬ 
come  an  annual  tradition. 

The  opportunity  to  become  a 
picture  editor  kept  the  lensmen 
busy  for  several  days  going  over 
their  old  negatives.  Director  of 
photography  Bill  Bates’  choice 
showed  the  furrowed  brow  of  a 
masked  surgeon  during  an  op¬ 
eration  with  the  eyes  in  com¬ 
plete  concentration. 

Each  of  the  pictures  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  ^4  col.  cut  of 
the  photographer  and  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  photo. 

Bob  Eighmie  chose  an  over- 
the-shoulder  shot  of  a  blind  boy 


reading  in  Braille  at  the  library. 

Ralph  Weinlaub  picked  a  dou¬ 
ble  exposure  of  a  violinist  at  an 
opera  ball  which  he  captured 
by  flashing  his  speedlight  twice 
with  an  open  shutter. 

George  Skadding  used  the 
“staged”  drama  of  three  Little 
Leagrue  ball  players  in  a  rhu¬ 
barb  with  an  adult. 

Chief  Sentinel  Photographer 
Don  Gould  picked  a  sports  shot 
of  not-so-quick  kick  at  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  football  game. 

Sports  also  was  the  choice  of 
Henry  Fichner  who  blew  up  a 
portion  of  a  routine  shot  of  a 
high  school  football  team  to 
catch  some  amazing  expressions 
on  the  players’  faces. 

A  hurricane  shot  was  Lew 
Toman’s  favorite.  It  should  have 
been.  Toman  lost  his  car  door 
to  get  it. 

Children  were  the  themes  for 
Bob  Wytherley  and  Mel  Ken¬ 
yon. 

Coin^  Conimeroial 

Conway,  Ark. 

Bill  M.  Ward,  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  for  the 
Log  Cabin  Democrat  since  1962, 
has  resigned  this  position.  He 
is  entering  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy. 
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Reign  of  Terror  in  f-11 


San  Diego 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  teach  new  press  pho¬ 
tographers  is  their  importance  as  public  relations  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  newspaper,  according  to  Stanley  H.  Griffin, 
director  of  photography  for  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune. 

“One  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  is  to  send  out 
a  photographer  who  doesn’t  know  how  to  get  along  with 
people,”  Mr.  Griffin  said.  And  when  he  gets  proof  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  16-man  crew  do  know,  such  as  a  letter  received 
recently,  it’s  just  like  seeing  an  entire  school  class  graduate, 
Mr.  Griffin  said.  Here  is  the  letter: 

“I  have  just  ended  my  year’s  stint  as  publicity  chairman 
for  a  local  ladies’  organization  and  couldn’t  retire  without 
writing  this  letter,  whether  anybody  reads  it  or  not. 

“Accepting  a  publicity  chairmanship  is  one  of  those  things 
where  you  say,  ‘Oh  sure.  What  fun!’  Then  you  And  out  what 
you  have  to  do,  and  contemplate  suicide. 

“Immediately  after  you  accepted  the  job  countless  well- 
meaning  souls  hastened  to  report  that  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  thoroughly  detest  taking  ‘teapot’  pictures  and  there¬ 
fore  act  mean  and  hateful.  What  a  comforting  thought,  I 
thought.  Thus  I  approached  my  first  picture  session  in  abso¬ 
lute  terror. 

“Happily,  the  photographer  was  a  dear.  Our  appointment 
was  for  10  a.m.,  and  I  arrived  about  dawn.  By  the  time  the 
photo  car  approached,  I  was  so  unstrung  that  I  ran  out  in 
the  street  waving  my  arms  and  yoo-hooing  and  practically 
got  run  over. 

“Perhaps  the  photographer  sensed  that  I  might  become 
violent,  but  whatever  the  case,  he  was  the  soul  of  patience. 
In  fact,  he  was  so  much  fun  that  I  even  managed  to  crack 
a  smile.  The  girls  whose  pictures  were  being  taken  were 
rolling  in  the  aisles. 


A  Rolling  Slone 

“Did  this  dispel  my  terror?  Oh  no.  I  thought  this  photogra¬ 
pher  was  a  fluke.  Terror  struck  again.  Next  time  the  pho¬ 
tographer  also  was  a  great  guy  who  not  only  did  a  beautiful 
job  for  us  that  day,  but  also  gave  some  wonderful  suggestions 
for  backgrounds  that  we  used  in  our  next  set  of  pictures. 

“One  time,  there  was  a  photographer  who  kept  rolling  a 
stone  in  his  hand  ‘.  .  .  to  keep  calm  .  .  .’  Very  wise.  He  had 
to  take  pictures  of  five  hula-skirted  ladies  standing  bare¬ 
footed  in  a  freezing-cold  fishpond. 

“And  there  was  one  with  a  sporty  hat  and  a  cigar.  His 
challenging  assignment  was  to  take  pictures  at  our  annual 
benefit  dance  and  make  them  look  more  ‘teapot’  than  ‘pie¬ 
eyed.’ 

“And  the  suave  one!  What  a  happy  choice.  He  had  to 
invade  a  fancy  tea  party  in  an  elegant  home  and  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  some  big  wheels  who  were  our  new  Patronesses.  They 
were  completely  charmed. 

“And  last,  but  not  least,  was  the  photographer  who  took 
the  pictures  of  our  new  members.  I’d  asked  him  to  come 
at  12:30.  As  usual,  my  timing  was  perfect.  Lunch  was  served 
at  12:28.  So  a  very  grumpy  little  group  assembled  for  posing, 
thinking  of  the  nice  hot  lunch  they’d  just  left. 

“They  also  began  complaining  loudly  that  their  double 
chins  would  show.  (Come  to  think  of  it,  if  they  were  so  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  double  chins,  they  shouldn’t  have  worried 
about  leaving  lunch.)  And  what  does  our  intrepid  photogra¬ 
pher  do?  He  says  he  has  a  marvelous  method  for  obliterating 
double  chins  in  photographs  and  they’ll  all  look  gorgeous. 
You’ve  never  seen  faces  brighten  up  so  fast  in  your  lives. 

“Well,  that  ended  my  year.  All  in  all  there  were  14  pictures 
in  the  two  newspapers,  and  every  one  was  exceptionally  good. 
The  part  of  my  job  that  I  thought  would  be  the  worst  proved 
the  most  fun.  The  terror  has  been  replaced  with  admiration 
and  appreciation.  You’ve  all  got  yourselves  a  fan.  Most  sin¬ 
cere  thanks,  (Signed)  Marilyn  Irwin. 
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Court  Rulings  Clear 
Questions  About  Libel 


Most  of  the  libel  claims  made 
by  officeholders,  candidates  and 
others  in  the  category  of  public 
servants  are  collapsing  under 
the  impact  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  insistence  that  actual 
malice  must  be  proved,  but  there 
are  still  many  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  decided  in  the  state 
courts. 

Several  pending  cases  around 
the  country  contain  the  makings 
of  another  classic  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  area. 
In  Sullivan  vs.  Times  it  left 
some  room  for  argument  wheth¬ 
er  it  intended  to  include  “public 
figures”  in  the  same  context  as 
public  officials. 

While  this  issue  remains  in 
the  lower  courts,  to  be  tested  in 
jury  trials  and  then  at  the  ap¬ 
pellate  level,  here  is  a  sampling 
of  libel  cases  that  have  been 
running  through  the  state  courts 
in  the  past  year.  The  decisions 
may  be  helpful  to  editors  in 
guarding  their  papers  from 
costly  litigation. 


Art  Criticism 


Identification  with  Story 


1.  Is  criticism  of  art  protected 
by  the  doctrine  of  fair  com¬ 
ment?  Yes,  said  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  a  case  brought  against 
the  Washington  Post  and  its 
critic,  Leslie  Judd  Ahlander,  by 
Fisher  Galleries. 

Invited  to  review  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Irving  Amen  paintings, 
Mrs.  Ahlander  wrote,  in  part: 
“They  are  so  badly  hung  among 
many  commercial  paintings  that 
what  quality  they  might  have  is 
completely  destroyed.  The  Fish¬ 
er  Galleries  should  decide  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  a  fine  arts  gallery  or 
a  commercial  outlet  for  ‘genu¬ 
ine  and  hand-painted  pictures.' 
The  two  do  not  mix.” 

The  gallery  owner  contended 
that  “fair  comment  did  not  ap¬ 
ply  here  because  the  alleged 
libel  went  to  the  conduct  of  his 
trade  and  business. 


Police  Attribution 


But  the  appellate  judges  held 
that  it  was  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  for  the  critic  to  discuss  the 
exhibition.  To  allow  a  suit  for 
injury  on  the  ground  that  criti¬ 
cal  comment  may  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  financial  effect  upon  art¬ 
ists  or  exhibitors,  the  court  said, 
would  be  to  emasculate  the  fair 
comment  doctrine  completely. 

The  guideline  for  editing: 

“Whether  pictures  are  badly 
hung  at  an  exhibit  and  whether 
the  painting  is  commercial  in 
quality  are  clearly  matters  for 


by  relying  on  the  state’s  libel 
statute  that  covers  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “a  fair,  true  and  im¬ 
partial  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  a  court  of  justice”  with 
privilege.  The  appellate  court 
didn’t  think  the  statute  was  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  report  based  on 
police  information. 


critical  opinion.  ...  It  is  often 
impossible  for  the  critic  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  basis  of  his  opinion. 
To  require  him  to  do  so  would 
tend  to  discourage  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  artistic  matters.” 


Innocent  Meaning 


2.  Can  an  unnamed  person  be 
damaged  by  a  story  and  head¬ 
line  that  stray  from  official  in¬ 
formation?  Again  the  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative  in  this 
case  which  involved  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Tribune, 
The  action  was  brought  by 
the  owner  of  a  nursery  home 
after  the  papers  reported  that 
“city  detectives  were  investigat¬ 
ing  the  beating  of  an  18  months 
old  child,  which  her  parents 
claimed,  was  administered  at 
the  nursery  school.”  The  child 
was  identified  in  the  story  but 
the  school  was  not. 

At  the  trial  several  patrons 
of  the  school  testified  they  knew 
from  the  names  and  address  of 
the  child  and  her  parents  that 
the  story  related  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  school.  Finding  that  the 
news  stories  were  not  quali- 
fiedly  privileged  because  they 
did  not  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  fairness  and  accuracy, 
the  court  set  down  these  guide¬ 
lines: 

“It  is  not  essential  that  the 
person  defamed  be  named  in  the 
publication  if  by  intrinsic  evi¬ 
dence  allusion  is  apparent  or  if 
the  publication  contains  matters 
of  description  or  reference  to 
facts  and  circumstances  from 
which  others  may  understand 
that  he  is  the  person  referred 
to;  it  is  sufficient  if  those  who 
know  him  can  make  out  that  he 
is  the  person  meant.” 


4.  Can  a  libelous  meaning  be 
imputed  to  an  article  otherwise 
innocent  of  any  libelous  mean¬ 
ing?  No. 

This  problem  arose  for  the 
publisher  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat  after  he  print¬ 
ed  a  letter  in  which  the  writer 
protested  the  “disgusting”  sight 
of  a  young  girl  “riding  around 
in  the  back  of  a  convertible,  half 
naked,  and  twirling  a  hula 
hoop.”  If  it  was  a  man,  the 
writer  said,  he  would  have  been 
arrested  for  indecent  exposure, 
causing  a  public  nuisance  or 
just  plain  drunk. 

A  professional  dancer  who 
said  it  was  she  who  was  attired 
in  her  costume  to  advertise  a 
dance  to  benefit  patients  in  a 
hospital  claimed  the  letter  was 
directed  at  her.  The  court  threw 
out  her  complaint  because  it 
failed  to  assert  that  anyone  be¬ 
side  herself  understood  the  pub¬ 
lication  to  refer  to  her. 

Moreover,  the  dismissal  of  the 
suit  was  upheld  on  appeal  main¬ 
ly  on  the  ground  that  no  one 
could  reasonably  ascribe  a  li¬ 
belous  meaning  to  the  letter 
when  it  was  considered  as  a 
whole  and  the  words  were  given 
their  natural  and  obvious  mean¬ 


ing. 

The  guideline: 

“If  the  alleged  libelous  words 
are  capable  of  being  read  inno¬ 
cently,  they  must  be  so  read 
and  declared  not  actionable  as  a 
matter  of  law.” 


‘Hale  Monger’ 


3.  Is  a  story  about  crime 
privileged  in  respect  to  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  police  officer? 
Here  the  appeals  court  in  Texas 
decided  it  was  a  matter  for  a 
jury  to  decide. 

The  story  in  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise  that  the  arrest  of 
six  persons  had  cleared  up  a 
series  of  burglaries  and  thefts 
attributed  to  a  police  officer  the 
description  of  one  man  as  a 
“fence”  and  member  of  “a  ring” 
of  thieves.  This  man  sued  the 
paper.  He  admitted  receiving 
stolen  property  but  denied  he 
was  a  member  of  a  ring  or  an 
outlet  for  stolen  goods. 

The  newspaper  won  the  first 
round  with  a  directed  verdict 


5.  In  the  light  of  the  Sunreme 
Court’s  decision,  is  it  libelous 
per  se  to  call  the  organizer  of 
a  civic  association  a  “hate  mon¬ 
ger”?  No,  said  New  York 
State’s  AnnePate  Division. 

“The  defendants  {Port  Wash¬ 
ington  Reporter  and  others),” 
th''  court  held,  “mav  be  charged 
with  an  excecsive  zeal  and  per- 
hans  with  lacking  in  good  taste 
and  even  with  having  adopted 
the  use  of  methods  equal  to 
those  which  thev  deplored,  and 
still  it  is  a  prized  American 
privilege  to  speak  one’s  mind  al¬ 
though  not  alwavs  with  perfect 
good  taste  on  all  public  insti¬ 
tutions.” 


said  the  court,  was  abusive  and 
derogatory  rather  than  defama¬ 
tory  and  did  not  actually  asso¬ 
ciate  the  plaintiff  with  Boss 
Tweed;  it  merely  ascribed  to  him 
a  greater  concern  for  self  in¬ 
terest  than  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  guideline:  “The  pub¬ 
lished  statements  were  uttered 
in  the  course  of  the  exposure  of 
these  affairs  to  the  consideration 
of  the  voters.” 


Winners  of  Broun 
Award  Invited 
To  D.  C.  Reunion 


Washington 

The  winner  of  the  25th  an¬ 
nual  Heywood  Broun  Award  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
will  be  announced  at  a  dinner 
Feb.  14  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower 
here. 

Previous  winners  of  the 
Award  and  representatives  of 
their  papers  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  dinner. 

The  Award — raised  to  $1,000 
this  year  from  the  previous  $500 
— and  a  Guild  citation,  is  given 
each  year  for  journalistic  work 
done  in  the  spirit  of  Heywood 
Broun,  the  Guild’s  founder  and 
first  president,  who  was  a  news¬ 
paper  columnist. 

The  competition  is  open  to 
news  writers,  cartoonists  and 
photographers  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  the  Guild. 

The  judges  are:  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  columnist ;  David  Brink- 
ley,  NBC  newsman;  and  Benja¬ 
min  C.  Bradlee,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post. 


Dean  Marvin  Stays 
At  Tel  Aviv  School 


Lawrence,  Kans. 

Burton  W.  Marvin,  former 
dean  of  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
withdrawn  his  resignation  from 
the  University  of  Tel  A\nv, 
Israel. 


Dean  Marvin  left  KU  last 
summer  to  set  up  a  mass  com¬ 
munications  program  at  the 
Israeli  university.  He  wrote 
friends  last  month  that  he  was 
resigning  because  of  misunder¬ 
standings  with  some  university 
officials  as  to  how  the  program 
should  be  run. 


This  was  a  case  in  which  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  formed  the 
basis  for  complaint.  In  one.  the 
plaintiff  was  likened  to  “the 
notorious  Boss  Tweed”  for  his 
love  of  publicity.  This  writing. 


in  a  letter  this  week,  Mr. 
Mar\’in  said  that  “unexpected 
developments  in  the  politics  of 
the  situation  led  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  my  resignation  and 
a  re-negotiation  of  my  agree¬ 
ment.” 

He  will  remain  in  Tel  Aviv 
until  June  and  resume  his  teach¬ 
ing  duties  at  KU  next  fall. 
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PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Narrow 
Cols  Blunt 
Readability 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Recently  this  pillar  made  the 
long  haul  to  Alaska.  It  was  so 
pleasant  we  might  as  well  keep 
right  on  going  ...  to  Australia. 

L  The  Page  of  the  Week  is 
from  The  Australian,  the  first 
national  newspaper  in  that 
country.  Only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  old,  it  had  a  75,000  cir¬ 
culation  termed  “elite”.  Can¬ 
berra  is  the  publishing  center 
but  the  paper  is  also  printed  in 
Sydney.  Mats  are  fiown  by  char¬ 
tered  DC-3’s  while  facsimile  is 
being  explored. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to 
see  what  it  looks  like;  we  usu¬ 
ally  don’t  have  much  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  foreign  papers. 

The  Australian  is  a  10-col¬ 
umn  paper.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  same  wartime  shortages 
that  whittled  down  American 
column-widths  but  reached  its 
climax  Down  Under  with  the 
dollar  squeeze  of  the  late  40’s 
and  early  50’s. 

The  result  is  no  happier  there 
than  here.  Their  columns  are  9 
picas  wide  and  shrink,  in  stereo¬ 
typing  to  about  8.8.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  awfully  hard  reading. 

A  West  Australian 
whaling  company  wants 
the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ask  the  Soviet  to 
These  four  lines,  picked  at 
random,  are  typical.  They  aver¬ 
age  only  three  words  per  line. 
The  reader  just  can’t  develop 
any  kind  of  rhythm  with  these 
choppy  takes.  And  I  sure  pity 
the  Linotype  operator.  He  lit¬ 
erally  spends  as  much  time 
dropping  in  hand  spacing  as  he 
does  hitting  keys! 

*  (If  I  may  be  audacious  enough 

to  offer  unsought  advice,  I’d  set 
all  my  straight  matter  in  dou¬ 
ble  column.) 

Quite  logically,  Australians 
follow  British  layout  style.  For 
their  readers  it’s  undoubtedly 
acceptable.  For  Americans  it’s 
definitely  not. 

That’s  why  I  am  disturbed 
that  some  American  papers  are 
adopting  Briticisms.  And  I  hope 
I  don’t  sound  chauvenistic ;  I 
hope  I’m  not. 

Four-line  heads,  centered 
beads,  little  contrast  between 
bead  and  deck  size,  underscored 
robheads,  chopped  heads  ...  all 
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these  are  best  left  out  of  your 
American  paper. 

The  Australian’s  nameplate  is 
handsome.  The  map  is  in  red 
(but  I’d  move  it  closer  to  the 
name).  Note  that  LATE  NEWS 
in  column  one.  It’s  fudged  on 
during  the  press  run  and  is  in 
red.  The  ad  on  page  one  is 
strange  to  most  of  us  though 

Manning  Will  Edit 
The  Atlantic  Monthly 

Boston 

Edward  Weeks,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  28  years  who  is  retiring 
will  be  succeeded  by  Robert 
Manning,  previously  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  executive  editor  and  for¬ 
merly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Weeks,  who  has  served 
both  as  an  editor  of  books  and 
of  the  magazine  since  1924,  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  and  senior  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  Press,  the  com¬ 
pany’s’  book  publishing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Manning,  46,  bom  in 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  becomes 
tenth  in  a  line  of  editors  that 
began  with  James  Russell  Low¬ 
ell  in  1857  and  includes  James 
Thomas  Fields,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Wal¬ 
ter  Hines  Page  and  Bliss  Perry. 
Mr.  Manning  was  appointed  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  by 
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many  US  papers  still  run  ad¬ 
vertising  where  it  shouldn’t  be. 
It  depreciates  the  news  function 
of  the  paper,  in  my  mind. 

The  Australian  is  fresh  and 
newsy.  It  does  a  fine  job  of 
coverage. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  If  only 
f^he  reading  eye  could  step  out 
in  a  normal  stride. 

President  Kennedy  in  early  1962 
and  served  in  that  capacity  un¬ 
der  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  until  he  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  the  Atlantic’s  executive 
editor  in  September,  1964.  He 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard,  a  reporter  for  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  a  .White  House 
and  State  Department  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  Press. 
He  established  the  UP’s  United 
Nations  Bureau,  was  a  writer, 
associate  editor  and  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  Time  magazine  and  for 
three  years  chief  of  the  London 
Bureau  for  Time,  Life  and  For¬ 
tune  magazines. 

• 

Sponsor  Job  Mart 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Working  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Charlotte  News 
and  Observer  set  up  booths  at 
the  Merchandise  Mart  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  where 
college  students  could  talk  about 
prospective  careers  with  local 
businessmen.  There  were  34 
booths  and  567  students  came. 


Publisher  Will  Appeal 
IVLRB  Back  Pay  Ruling 

Florence,  S.  C. 

A  recommendation  by  a  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
examiner  that  the  Florence 
Morning  News  pay  $50,000  in 
back  wages  to  union  workers 
will  be  appealed,  publisher  J. 
M.  O’Dowd  has  announced. 

The  ruling  came  from  Ex¬ 
aminer  Maurice  S.  Push,  who 
also  recommended  that  Romelus 
Bass,  a  striker  who  said  he 
wasn’t  reinstated  because  of  al¬ 
leged  misconduct  during  the 
strike,  should  be  rehired. 

The  paper  was  struck  in  1962 
by  the  Typographical  Union 
while  it  was  seeking  recognition 
as  a  bargaining  agent  for  com¬ 
posing  room  employes. 

The  period  covered  by  the 
back  pay  order  goes  back  to 
July,  1964,  when  the  strike  was 
ended,  the  company  agreeing  to 
abide  by  a  court  order  that  it 
recognize  the  union,  that  it  re¬ 
instate  strikers  to  their  former 
jobs,  and  that  it  pay  back  wages 
plus  interest  from  the  time  the 
strike  started. 

• 

Strebig-Dobben  Award 
Is  Given  to  Cronkite 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  news¬ 
man,  received  the  Strebig-Dob¬ 
ben  Memorial  Award  given  by 
Trans  World  Airlines  for  his 
outstanding  television  reporting 
of  aero-space  subjects  and  for 
his  journalistic  contributions  to 
the  public  understanding  of  air 
transport. 

Ernest  R.  Breech,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  TWA,  presented  the 
award  to  Mr.  Cronkite  at  the 
annual  awards  dinner  here  Jan. 
16.  The  previously  announced 
winners  of  the  28th  Annual 
Writing  and  Picture  Compe¬ 
tition  sponsored  by  TWA  also 
received  awards  from  Mr. 
Breech. 

• 

Chicago  Tribune’s 
New  Sports  Editor 

Chicago 

George  Strickler  has  moved 
up  to  sports  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Cooper  Rol- 
low,  a  reporter  on  the  sports, 
staff,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor. 

Mr.  Strickler,  who  had  been 
assistant  sports  editor,  succeeds 
Wilfrid  Smith,  who  retired.  Mr. 
Strickler  first  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1931,  later  becoming  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Football  League  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Green  Bay 
Packers.  In  1950  he  returned  to 
the  Tribune  as  a  sports  writer. 

Mr.  Rollow  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  sports  department  in  1949. 


Wicker 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

I  would  give  you  even  less  for 
a  reporter  who  believes  noth¬ 
ing  he  is  told. 

Then  I  would  add  the  final, 
necessary  quality  of  this  re¬ 
porter — who,  to  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  not  as  rare  a  bird  as 
one  might  think.  He  must  be  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  a 
writer — ^not  just  a  clever  word- 
smith  who  can  turn  a  catchy 
lead,  not  just  an  expert  on  syn¬ 
tax  and  obscure  usages,  and 
perhaps  not  on  the  other  hand 
a  literary  artist  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  full  organ-range  of 
effects  which  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  at  its  marvelous  best  can 
yield.  No,  I  mean  a  writer  w’ho, 
in  the  clarity  of  his  own  under¬ 
standing  and  his  own  thought, 
in  the  most  sensitive  care  for 
his  own  language,  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  craft  and  of  that 
craft’s  limitations,  can  put  down 
swiftly  the  right  sentences,  with 
the  right  references,  in  the  right 
order,  and  neither  more  nor  less 
of  them  than  needed,  to  make 
the  reader  share  his  understand¬ 
ing  and  his  instinct  and  his  in¬ 
terest. 

A  High  Duty 

One  may,  of  course,  serve  a 
high  purpose  as  a  reporter  with¬ 
out  such  a  talent.  But  it  is  get¬ 
ting  harder.  In  a  world  ever 
more  complex  and  gray,  where 
men  are  insulated  against  the 
old,  harsh  simplicities  of  nature 
and  instead  must  struggle  for 
their  individuality  against  the 
baffling  and  impersonal  forces 
of  technology  and  society,  it’s 
the  reporter’s  high  duty  not  just 
to  state  facts  but  to  convey 
understanding. 

So  all  these  are  the  qualities 
I  think  a  reporter  must  have — 
and  each  editor  has,  or  ought  to 
have,  his  own  list,  and  it’s  his 
business  whether  it  differs  from 
mine,  and  therefore  whether  his 
newspaper  differs  from  mine. 
But  I  want  to  go  beyond  quali¬ 
ties  for  a  moment  to  talk  about 
what  is  equally  important — the 
relationship  of  a  reporter  to  his 
newspaper. 

I  suppose  good  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  a  vital  part  of  this 
— adequate  salaries,  decent  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  the  like.  But  in  fact, 
if  a  good  reporter  is  to  have 
pride  in  and  respect  for  a  good 
newspaper,  then  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  condition  is  that  it  must  have 
pride  in  and  respect  for  him. 
He  must  not  be  converted  into  a 
mere  provider  of  fodder,  a 
transmission  belt  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  some  impersonal  and 
distant  machine  that  prevents 
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the  reporter’s  understanding. 
The  unalterable  truth  of  a  good 
newspaper  is  that  the  reporter 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  a 
privileged  and  knowing  specta¬ 
tor  at  the  scene  of  events,  the 
first  intelligence  and  instinct  at 
work  to  make  honest  women  of 
the  prostitutes  of  fact,  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  that  understand¬ 
ing  of  things  as  they  are  that 
I  say  it  is  the  good  newspaper’s 
business  to  convey. 

But  a  reporter  obviously  is 
no  more  than  a  spectator  and 
an  intelligence  without  his  news¬ 
paper  —  which  is  to  say  his 
editors. 

Role  of  Editors 

We  reporters  don’t  like  to  ad¬ 
mit  it  but  editors  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  we  are,  and  therefore 
I  look  for  about  the  same  high 
qualities  in  an  editor  as  I  have 
set  down  for  a  reporter,  and  I 
particularly  include  the  writ¬ 
ing;  for  I  don’t  believe  we  should 
acquiesce  in  the  cynical  old  no¬ 
tion  that  those  who  can,  do,  and 
those  who  can’t,  teach. 

But  the  editor’s  importance  is 
quite  different  from  the  report¬ 
er’s,  although  analogous.  If  the 
reporter  is  supposed  to  get  into 
his  story  the  right  things  in  the 
right  order,  no  more  and  no  less, 
to  make  you  hear,  to  make  you 
feel,  to  make  you  see,  what  he 
has  understood,  then  the  editor 
has  the  equally  sensitive  job  of 
getting  the  right  things  in  the 
right  order,  no  more  and  no 
less,  in  the  newspaper.  Where 
the  reporter  must  convey  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  subject,  the 
g^ood  newspaper  must  make  you 
hear,  make  you  feel,  make  you 
see  the  w'orld. 

How  the  editor  most  nearly 
achieves  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
rather  simply  stated  if  not  done, 
just  as  is  the  reporter’s  task; 
and  if  the  editor’s  job  is  not 
more  important  probably  it  ts 
more  intricate  and  demanding 
and  chancy  and  subject  to  the 
second  guess. 

Profound  Vision 

First,  an  editor  must  have  his 
own  profound  vision  of  things. 
He  cannot  seek  to  fill  his  news¬ 
paper  with  what  the  reader 
wants  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  editor  knows  what  the  read¬ 
er  wants.  The  editors  I  have  ad¬ 
mired  have  known,  however,  and 
quite  clearly,  what  they  wanted 
to  put  in  their  newspapers,  what 
they  thought  belonged  there. 
And  they  didn’t  get  their  ideas 
from  readership  surveys,  what¬ 
ever  they  are;  they  got  their 
conception  of  the  good  newspa¬ 
per  from  their  own  education 
and  interests  and  understand¬ 
ing  and  instinct — in  short  from 
their  own  imagination.  And  they 
succeeded  because  they  had 


enough  imagination ;  and  no 
editor  will  succeed  without 
enough  of  that  no  matter  how 
much  he  studies  what  somebody 
tells  him  the  readers  want. 

Second,  within  his  overall  vi¬ 
sion,  the  editor  has  to  set  priori¬ 
ties  of  importance  —  to  decide 
what  must  come  first  in  his 
newspaper,  what  must  come  af¬ 
ter,  and  what  must  be  left  be¬ 
hind.  Reporters,  immersed  in 
their  narrower  subjects,  cannot 
have  the  broad  and  balanced 
view  required. 

Finally,  in  my  definition  of 
an  editor’s  prime  duties,  he  must 
rely  on  his  reporters.  He  may 
point  them  where  he  thinks  they 
should  go;  he  may  send  them 
back  if  they  miss  the  target;  he 
may  see,  with  the  sharp  eye  of 
his  own  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing,  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  demand  it;  but  he  may 
not,  in  the  long  run,  override  or 
ignore  the  reporter’s  primacy  of 
knowledge,  intimacy  of  contact, 
vital  instinct  of  truth,  and  con¬ 
sidered  expression  of  meaning. 

To  do  what  an  editor  must, 
without  doing  what  he  must  not, 
is  a  delicate  and  difficult  and 
virtually  impossible  task,  and 
therefore  rewarding  as  nothing 
easy  can  be.  Just  as  the  best  re¬ 
porter  all  too  frequently  is 
barred  from  the  crucial  event, 
misses  the  essential  point,  fails 
in  his  task  of  explaining,  so  the 
equally  human  editor  often  can 
be  blind  to  significance,  over¬ 
come  by  the  limitations  and  con¬ 
ditions  the  newspaper  process 
so  copiously  imposes  on  him, 
and  callous  of  his  prime  asset, 
the  reporter. 

Human  Enterprise 

For  the  newspaper  is  a  mar¬ 
velously  human  enterprise,  not 
one  whit  better  or  worse  than 
the  human  beings  who  make  it 
— having  nothing  in  its  nature 
to  overcome  their  fallibility,  and 
nothing  to  improve  upon  their 
capability.  That  is  why  easy  re¬ 
lationships  among  its  people,  re¬ 
spect  and  affection  and  under¬ 
standing  and  shared  dedication, 
are  in  my  view  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  qualities  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper. 

And  at  the  very  core  of  that 
kind  of  newspaper  is  the  mutual 
respect  that  must  prevail  be¬ 
tween  editors  and  reporters — 
among  newspapermen.  For  if 
an  editor  has  no  real  respect 
for  his  reporters,  in  my  view  the 
fact  will  inevitably  express  it¬ 
self  in  demands  and  procedures 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
that  begins  the  process  of  the 
good  newspaper. 

Again,  I  may  seem  to  be  deal¬ 
ing  in  elementary  matters.  But 
surely  what  distinguishes  the 
good  newspaper  is  that  it  shows 
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a  profound  respect,  in  what  it 
offers  its  readers,  for  their 
judgment  and  intelligence  and 
individuality  and  enlightenment. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
respect  can  be  offered — ^much 
less  will  there  be  any  flowing  ' 
back  from  the  reader — unlesj 
the  first  condition  exists  of  re¬ 
spect  between  the  reporter  and 
the  editor,  each  for  the  other 
newspapermen  together,  one  and 
inseparable. 

Elementary  or  not,  this  is  the 
most  important  problem  facing  ' 
the  good  newspaper  today.  It  al¬ 
ways  has  been.  It  always  will  be. 
We  need  not  look  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  the  industry,  the  tech-  / 
nologists,  the  unions,  the  public, 
to  point  the  way  and  deliver  us 
from  evil.  The  whole  thing  is 
up  to  newspapermen  themselves 
and  if  enough  of  them  realize  it 
the  good  newspaper  will  always 
be  with  us. 


Paper  Appeals 
Judge’s  Jailing 
Of  Reporter 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Ralph  Conley,  54,  New  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  W.  Va.,  bureau  chief 
for  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer, 
was  sentenced  to  five  days  in 
jail  and  fined  $10  on  contempt 
of  court  charges  Jan.  17. 

Mr.  Conley  was  cited  because 
of  a  news  story  he  wrote  about 
a  woman’s  lawsuit  against  the 
town  of  Paden  City,  W.  Va.  She 
claimed  $24,000  damages  on  the 
grround  that  she  fell  on  a  grat¬ 
ing  and  broke  her  hip. 

Mr.  Conley  reported  on  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Paden  City,  the  minutes  of 
which  are  a  public  record,  at 
which  a  councilman  suggested 
that  the  town  has  $100,000  li¬ 
ability  insurance  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  should  be  asked 
to  pay  the  plaintiff.  The  com¬ 
pany  evidently  did  not  agree 
and  the  suit  resulted. 

Story  Favored  Plaintiff 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Lloyd 
Arnold,  holding  court  at 
Moundsville,  said  the  story 
“contemptuously  and  malicious¬ 
ly  upset’’  the  procedeings  of  the 
court.  He  said  it  was  one-sided 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and 
that  a  jury  could  not  be  seated 
because  of  it. 

After  the  reporter  had  been 
in  jail  for  24  hours,  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  obtained  a  stay  of  exe¬ 
cution  for  60  days  and  Mr.  Con¬ 
ley  was  freed.  The  newspaper 
announced  that  it  will  appeal 
the  contempt  charge  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

LISHER  for  January  22,  1966 
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Double  Duty 
Computer  Is 
Introduced 


Howard  Buys  Two 
Indiana  Dailies 


Indianapolis 

A  typesetting  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Comp/Set  230C,  was 
announced  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  a  division  of  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corporation,  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  here  this  week. 

Howard  H.  Carstensen,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager,  said  the  new 
system  offers  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  a  computer  that  incorpo¬ 
rates  many  features  not  found 
on  other  units.  It  will  be  sold 
and  serviced  by  Fairchild’s 
force  of  TTS  specialists. 

“We  consider  it  a  significant 
addition  to  our  system  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  for  the 
tape  operation  of  linecasting 
and  photo  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,”  he  said. 

The  Comp/Set  230C  is  capable 
of  producing  24,000  newspaper 
lines  per  hour.  It  features,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  two  throughputs,  each 
with  a  speed  of  12,000  newspa¬ 
per  lines  per  hour;  utilizing  the 
two  throughputs,  the  Comp/Set 
230C  can  process  two  unrelated 
kinds  of  composition,  such  as 
editorial  and  classified,  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  Comp/Set  230C  i  s 
equipped  with  two  photo-electric 
tape  readers  and  two  punches 
capable  of  110  operations  per 
second.  The  punches  and  readers 
are  paired.  Hyphenation  and 
justification  are  automatic. 

The  entire  computer,  includ¬ 
ing  power  supply  and  controller, 
are  housed  in  a  cabinet  that 
measures  25"  deep  x  25"  wide  x 
83"  high.  No  air  conditioning 
or  other  special  environment  is 
required. 

Comp/Set  230C  is  manufac¬ 
tured  for  Fairchild  by  Bunker- 
Ramo  Corporation  of  California. 


Logansport,  Ind. 

A  majority  interest  in  the 
Pharos-Tribune  and  the  Logans¬ 
port  Press  has  been  sold  to 
Robert  S.  Howard,  it  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  last  w'eek. 

The  joint  statement  issued  by 
Mr.  Howard  and  J.  M.  Druck, 
publisher  of  the  papers,  stated 
that  no  change  in  operating 
policy  or  personnel  will  be  made. 
Mr.  Druck  will  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  operating  head  of  the 
papers. 

The  Pharos-Tribune,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  edited  by  Richard 
Watts,  is  a  consolidation  of 
several  newspapers.  The  Press, 
a  morning  paper,  edited  by  Jake 
Siets,  covers  a  six-county  area. 
It  began  publication  in  1921. 
Both  papers  operate  with  inde¬ 
pendent  news  departments.  They 
combine  for  a  joint  Sunday 
issue. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  lives  in 
Naples,  Florida  and  Lakeside, 
Montana,  is  president  of  the 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  and  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune. 


Messages  to  GIs 
Through  Paper 


Chicago 

Through  sponsorship  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  radio  messages 
direct  to  service  men  in  Viet 
Nam  from  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  Chicago  area  are  being 
transmitted  for  the  first  time 
via  amateur  radio  and  its  mili¬ 
tary  affiliates. 


The  Tribune  is  collecting  the 
messages — all  of  which  must  be 
written — and  routing  them  to  a 
number  of  Chicago  area  amateur 
stations  for  relay  to  Viet  Nam. 

A  message  blank  headed 
“Voice  of  Viet  Nam”  is  running 
daily  in  the  Tribune.  Messages 
of  not  over  15  words  must  be 
printed  or  t>T)ed.  These  are  sent 
to  the  newspaper’s  service  bu¬ 
reau  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
deliver  them  provided  they  are 
properly  addressed. 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


Newspaper  Brokers 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif..  91712 


GOOD  SOUND  WEEKLY  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Only  weekly  in 
county.  Growth  factors  excellent.  Good 
profits  each  year.  Terms  available. 
Write  Box  1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KUSERS  BUY  IN  OHIO 


Napoleon,  Ohio 

The  Daily  Northwest  Signal 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Kuser 
family  that  owns  the  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  has  a 
major  interest  in  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

John  Orwig  remains  as  editor 
of  the  Signal.  James  Kerney 
Kuser,  a  director  of  the  Troy 
News,  will  be  publisher.  The 
daily  has  a  circulation  of  6,000 
in  northwest  Ohio. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  George  Cooper,  New  York 
media  broker. 


IT’S  NOT  'THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’Diis 
is  why  we  insist  on  i)ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  i)otential. 
140,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  9280S. 


SALES-FINANCTNG-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  I 
paper  prc^rties  —  sale  or  purchase.  | 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads-  I 
den,  Ala.,  36902.  Phone  546-3357.  ' 


CALIFORNIA  METRO  AREA— Weekly 
shopping  news  and  printing  plant 
grossing  over  $700,000  annually  and 
showing  good  cash  flow  under  absentee 
ownership.  Ideal  situation  for  an  own¬ 
er-operator.  Valuable  downtown  real  es¬ 
tate  included  in  total  price  of  $275,000. 
Terms — $137,500  down  with  up  to  8 
years  on  the  balance.  Other  financial 
commitments  of  owners  necessitate 
quick  sale.  Box  1198,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(X)NFIDEN’nAL  INFORMA’HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


2  Fined  for  Contempt 
Of  Strike  Injunction 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
’’America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  off¬ 
set  showing  steady  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  area.  Well-established. 
Unoppose<l.  $85,000  includes  modern 
partially  furnisherl  .3-bedroom  home, 
two  lots.  First  time  on  market.  Owner 
retiring.  Box  1221,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Peirsol  to  Succeed 
Carlton  Appleby 

Carlton  R.  Appleby,  general 
manager  of  the  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report  has  resigned  after 
17  years  service  to  devote  more 
time  to  family  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  in  Escondido  and  Vic- 
toroville,  Calif. 

J.  K.  (Doc)  Peirsol,  a  40- year 
veteran  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress  -  Bulletin,  will  move 
from  assistant  to  the  president 
to  the  Ontario  Post  vacated  by 
Mr.  Appleby.  Both  newspapers 
are  owned  by  the  Progress-Bul¬ 
letin  Publishing  Co. 
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Savannah,  Ga. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Dunbar 
Harrison  held  two  persons  in 
contempt  of  an  injunction  and 
restraining  order  in  connection 
with  the  strike  of  Local  183  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  against  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  Savannah 
Evening  Press. 

W.  E.  Havird  Jr.,  a  striking 
union  member,  was  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  allegedly  using  abu¬ 
sive  language  to  Patrick  Osteen, 
an  employe  of  the  newspapers. 

Osteen  was  held  in  contempt 
in  connection  with  an  incident 
in  which,  according  to  testimony, 
Osteen  stomped  on  a  flash  bulb 
and  kicked  a  flash  attachment 
away  from  Nesbert  Barnes,  a 
union  picket,  on  Dec.  25. 

Judge  Harrison  ordered  each 
to  pay  $100  fines  or  spend  five 
days  in  jail.  Both  paid  the  fines. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
•ally  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  GO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  JOB  SHOP, 
glossing  $11-M.  Fully  equipped  includ¬ 
ing  Heidelberg.  Reasonably  priceil. 
Contact ;  Emmons  Leader,  Emmons, 
Minnesota  56029. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
I  Inc.,  provides  experience*!  guidance  in 
I  purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success- 
1  ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12128.  Pan- 
I  ama  City,  Fla..  32401. 


WEU,-fStT.XBLISHEl)  6-DAY  NEWSPAPER 
over  30.000  circulation.  Growing  met¬ 
ropolitan  area ;  newspaper  established 
over  50  years  ;  excellent  location,  facili¬ 
ties.  management;  profitable;  no  debt. 
Buyer  must  have  minimum  $2  million 
cash.  Balance  10  years.  Owner  will 
correspond  only  with  financially  quali- 
fie<l  party.  No  brokers.  Box  1216,  Edi¬ 
tor  St  Pubisher. 


j  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
I  Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties  ' 


Newspapers  Wanted 


HARRIS  ELUSWOR’TH 
P.O.  Box  509.  Roseburg,  OVeg..  97470. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable,  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable,  I 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr.,  ; 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  | 
Calif.,  92805.  ' 


WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  PIIOPERTTES! 
Cash  or  terms  I  Confidential!  Phil  Tur¬ 
ner,  Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Ph.  (213)  469- 
1234. 


>EWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


Engraving  Service 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
We  offer  two  daily  newspapers  in  the 
$250.000-$500,000  price  class.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  those  who  qualify. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 


FREE— $3.00  ENGRAVING— FREE 
Up  to  20  sq.  in.  60  or  85  screen  un¬ 
mounted  engraving  powderless  etche«l 
on  magnesium  metal  free  just  for  try¬ 
ing  our  FAST,  LOW-COST  engraving 
service.  1  col.  x  3  in.  halftone  costs 
only  95c.  8  hour  service.  Write  for 
free  price  list  to  C7UT  RATE  CUTS, 
P.O.  Box  3379,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  33578. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"MAJOR  POINTS" — Popular  weekly 
column,  now  in  80  papers,  will  be 
furnished  at  no  charge  to  10  additional 

publications.  Humor  —  travel  notes  — 

personalities  combined  in  interesting 

fashion.  If  you  need  stimulating,  fresh 

column  to  be  used  on  regrular  basis — 

available  free  —  write  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  7447  Skokie  Blvd.,  Skokie.  III. 


DEAR  MRS.  FIX-IT:  "Glad  you  have 
a  new  picture,  "niought  you  were  older. 
— Mrs.  L.M.B.,  Linden  St.,  Needham, 
Mass."  Even  without  my  picture.  Mrs. 
Fix-It  will  please  your  readers.  Norma 
Gleason,  Emmett,  Mich.,  48022. 

Fillers 

FILLiaiS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  comix>sing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  6451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 

Job  Printing 

OPEN  PRESS  TIME  on  a  32-pagc  Tab 
(or  16-page  Standard!  Offset  Rotary. 
Good  printing  —  LOW  RATES  —  fast 
service.  Samples  available.  Write 
FREE  PRESS,  Phillipsburg,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  08865. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRIN(J— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECrnNG  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

HOT  METAL  COMPUTER,  idiot  tai>e 
into  TTS  ttwe :  Model  5  TTS  equipp^ 
S3000;  Hammond  furnace,  pig  mold, 
8-col.  casting  box  $1500;  En-matic  for 
automatic  insertion  of  En  spaces  $175; 
Goss  mat  roller  $1000 ;  Elrod  Model  E 
$1500;  Stereo  saw  $150;  Flat  cast 
router  $50  ;  8-col.  caster,  gas  pot  $1000; 
Split  magazines  $60  each ;  Linotype 
metal  25c  per  lb.  312-HU  7-1400,  Ext. 
18. 


DIS(30NTINUING  Tape  Operation  Fri- 
den  LOG  Perforator,  complete  with 
metal  stand.  Has  been  maintained  by 
factory,  FAIRCHILD  light-touch  Per¬ 
forator,  less  than  one  year  old.  Both 
machines  are  in  excellent  condition. 
(k>ntact :  Robert  Highnote 
DAILY  CALIFORNIAN 
613  W.  Main  St..  El  Cajon.  Calif.  92020 
(AC  714)  442-4404 


ELROD  MODEIL  "K"  with  nine  molds 
and  feeder,  $1,800.  Signal-Item,  16  E. 
Main  St.,  Carnegie,  Pa.,  16106. 


GI34ERAL  AUTOMATIC  SLUG  strip¬ 
ping  saw  for  hot  metal  paste-up.  Con¬ 
tact  Wm  Chapman,  The  Berkshire 
Elagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  01202.  Tel. 
413-447-7311. 


8  COMET  LINOTYPES 
Three  (3)  full-equipped  Comets  serially 
numbei^  2169,  1098,  182.  Two  maga¬ 
zines,  4-molds  (one  with  two  (2) 
molds),  electric  pot,  metal  feeder,  mold 
cooling  blower,  V-belt  drive,  high  speed 
TTS  operating  unit,  Shaffstall  mat  de¬ 
tector,  TTS  mats;  also  one  (1)  Model 
31  Linotype  serial  number  60447,  three 
(3)  magazines,  4-molds,  electric  pot, 
metal  feeder. 

THE  KEY  WEST  CTTIZEN 
KEY  WEST.  FLORIDA 
PHONE  (305)  296-5621 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCI 


Composing  Room 

F-4-4  SM  INTERTYPE  MIXER  for 

sale.  Serial  23684.  Electric  pot,  quad- 

der,  saw,  feeder,  6  molds  to  48-pt.  Fine 

condition — priced  right  I  Norwalk  Re¬ 

flector,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44857.  Tel.  (419) 
662-4241. 


MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
Rangemaster 

72/90  Mixer — 62,000  series — 
quadder,  saw,  blower. 

MODEL  29  LINOTYPE 

72/90  Mixer,  all  90—59,000 
series— quad<ier»  saw,  blower. 

MODEL  29  LINOTYPE 

Mixer,  all  90 — 57,000  series — 
quadder,  saw,  blower. 

"UPECO" 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  mixer.  Serial 
No.  52222,  4  main  and  4  auxiliary 
magazines,  equipped  with  Hydroquad- 
der  and  Mohr  Saw,  220  Volt  pot  with 
metal  feeder.  Machine  overhauled  two 
years  ago.  Fonts  of  8  and  10  pt.  Bas- 
kerville.  12  pt.  Metro,  18  and  24  pt. 
Erbar  and  18  and  24  pt.  Bodoni.  Ma¬ 
chine  in  daily  o|)eration.  $6,800  F.O.B. 
our  floor,  but  machine  very  easily 
moved.  Contact  John  Hillmer.  Wauke¬ 
sha  Freeman,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
5.5186.  Phone  (AC  414)  542-2501. 


INTERTYPE  CSM  No.  8140  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Excellent  condition ;  30  ems,  4 
molds,  3  positions,  4  fonts  of  mats. 
Replacerl  by  Ludlow.  Pana  News,  Inc., 
Pana,  Illinois  621.57. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


PAIR  OF  JUSTOWRITERS— recorder 
and  reproducer — $2150.  Call  or  write: 
Oregon  Pub.  C5o..  2154  Woodville  Rd., 
Oregon,  Ohio  43616.  Phone:  693-7251. 


ELROD,  elec.,  with  new  crucible  and 
2  model  14  Linos.  Sunbeam  Pub.  Co.. 
Salem,  New  Jersey  08079.  Phone:  (AC 
609)  935-1500. 


LINOTYPE,  model  29.  mixer,  42  em, 
high  serial,  elec.  pot.  Vandercook  325 
full  page  proof  press;  Models  B  &  C 
Intertypes.  Frank  L.  Toon,  5416  Black 
Lick  Road,  Springfield,  Virginia  22150. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
7^  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

4  UNIT  HOE  — 22-3//' 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


Available  August  1966 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DOUBLE  “OO”  MIEHLE.  rebuilt  five 
years  ago;  high  serial  number — two 
sets  of  rollers.  Galva  News.  Galva, 
Illinois  61434.  Phone:  (AC  309)  392- 
2103. 


MIEHLE  newspaper  or  job  press.  Flat¬ 
bed  cyl.  38  X  53.  Lititz  Record-Express, 
LiUU,  Pa.,  17543. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE  .  .  .  (jk>ss  22-%*  cut-off 
webfed  3-unit  newspaper  press;  48 
pages  collect.  24  pages  straight  run; 
dual  end  roll  stands,  double  folder,  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers,  Cline  Westing- 
house  control  panel ;  100  HP  main  drive 
motor.  7%  HP  inching  motor,  2  port¬ 
able  ink  fountains,  2  portable  drip 
fountains,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor : 
paper  roll  dollies.  Price  of  $30,000  in¬ 
cludes  750  gal  ink  tank  with  pump;  3- 
ton  stereo  metal  pot;  Wood  pony  auto¬ 
plate,  Goss  Finishing  block,  misc.  parts 
and  gears.  Call  or  write:  William 
Austin,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Review  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.  P.O.  Box  1157,  Whittier,  Calif., 
90603.  (AC  213)  693-7771. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8-Page,  2/1  Press 

In  16  Page  Frames 
Standard  half  page  folder 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  201)  MU  5-4774 


FOR  SALE 

16-page  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  Press, 
good  serial  number ;  with  all  stereo, 
mat  roller  and  late  model  Sta-Hi  Mas¬ 
ter  Former.  Available  immediately. 
Sacrifice.  Contact: 

W.  C.  Douglass 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
3120  Maple  Drive,  N.  E., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305. 

AL(-  SIZE  UNITUBULAR  PRESSES 
with  color  humps  and  reverse  cylinders. 
DECKS  OR  UNITS  for  all  mo<lel 
Tubular  presses. 

ROLL  STANDS  or  roll  arms  for  use 
in  running  SpectaColor  into  presses. 

G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEBDLINER 
4-units,  1  double  folder.  22-%*  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO 

“Newspaper  Eiquipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


ONE  VANGUARD  31*  Web  Offset 
Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 
Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
211  E.  43rd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Tel.  (AC  212)  MU  1-2310. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  and 
Folder.  Harris  SSL  (28  x  42)  and  25  x 
38  Baum  Folder.  Real  money-maker, 
now  printing  32-page  weekly;  changing 
to  Web.  Contact:  Dale  McCann.  P'-g- 
ister  Ptg.  Co.,  Inc.,  37  W.  High  St., 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana  47025. 


KLISCHOGRAPH  K-151  ELECTRONIC 
engraver.  65  line.  Makes  plastic,  metal 
cuts  3x4  through  11x12.  Used  one  year 
before  switch  to  offset.  Exc.  machine, 
best  offer  takes  it.  Ralph  R.  Martinelli, 
Yonkers  Times,  .38  Larkin  Place.  Yon¬ 
kers.  N.  Y.  10701. 


DISCONTINUING  Commercial  Miehle 
Vertical  V-50,  Serial  No.  V-16M2.  Com¬ 
plete  with  A'TP  offset  spray  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Make  offer.  Contact:  Robert 
Highnote,  Daily  Californian,  613  W. 
Main  St.,  El  (^jon,  California  92020. 
(AC  714)  442-4404. 


SCOTT  PRESS  (2)  units,  constructed 
after  1945;  23-9/16*  cut-off,  60°  stag¬ 
ger  width  of  unit  inside  frame  80*. 
Contact:  EkI.  Kennedy,  The  Home 
News,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
08902. 


MIEHLE:  Number  4-3  roller.  Bed  size 
approximately  29  x  41.  Hand-fed,  goo<l 
running  ortler;  good  register.  Make 
offer.  General  Baptist  Press,  940  S. 
Highway  67,  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 
63901. 


17  X  22  WEBENDORFBH.  Ser.  #  MA 
342.  Montgomery  Pub.  Corp.,  Chris- 
tiansburg,  Va.,  24078.  Phone:  382-2957. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

mTHoTcOLoT^ 

CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units — 1  Color  (Cylinder — 3  ReveriM 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers-Xon. 
veyor  AO  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  D*. 
tectors — Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pu. 
ters — Trackage  and  Turntables. 

Available  March  1966 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

lat/r  DISeXJUNT  on  Photo-Lathes.  New 
in  June.  One  color  machine  new  $4,004. 
One  standard,  $3,750.  Will  sell  one  now 
for  immediate  delivery  and  the  other 
for  delivery  in  July  1966,  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Both  now  in  operation.  Going 
offset.  W.  J.  Missett,  Publisher,  Casper, 
Wyoming,  Star-Tribune. 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotypes — intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCKAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTO  PLATE 
#315  Vacuum  back,  water-c(x>led,  22%* 
cut-off.  Priced  for  quick  sale  at  $6,- 
000.00.  Contact  G.  S.  Pasquier,  Bus¬ 
iness  Manager,  Shreveport  Times,  222 
Lake  Street.  Shreveport.  La.  711C2. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver 
(As  New) 
Ostrander-Seymour 
ROTARY  Plate  Shaver 
O.S.  CURVED  Plate  Router, 
semi-cyl. 

18*  GROB — Band  Saw 
R-4B  HAMMOND 
Radial  Arm-Router 
WESEL  Radial-Arm  Router 
#219  Vandercook 
ENGRAVER’S  Proof  Press 
20K  CHALLENGE 
Proof  Press,  20  x  26 


PERFECTION 

2714  Nicollet  Ave., 


TYPE,  INC. 

Minneapolis  S5406 


Wanted  to  Buy 

3  OR  4-UNIT  PHOTO  OFFSET  press 
with  color  capability,  accessories  and 
related  equipment  for  complete  tabloid 
newspaper  operation  ;  also,  job  printing 
equipment.  American  Enterprises.  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  3310,  Agana,  Guam. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspapers  Press  Erectors” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


USED  HIGH-SPEED  TELETYPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  adaptor  keyboard  for 
Linotype  machine.  Contact  Wm.  Chap¬ 
man,  Ihe  Berkshire  Elagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  413-447-7311. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


STA-HI  TWINNED  PLATE  ROUTTO 
and  Master  Former.  ?2-%*  cutoff. 
Premier  Rotary  Shaver  and  Mat  Roller, 
heavy  duty  model.  Box  964,  Editor  « 
Publisher. 


HOE  16-PAGE  “Z"  PATTERN  Prin^ 
ing  Unit  4  pages  wide,  with  or  wi^trt 
color  cylinder.  Pony  Autoplate,  22-^ 
cut-off  and  electric  stereo  furnace.  Box 
986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  WantecI 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


HIDWESTERN  university  has  fall 
openinK  for  newsman  to  act  as  grad¬ 
uate  assistant  in  newsroom  of  college 
(Jaily  while  working  on  Master’s  degree 
in  English,  history  or  other  area.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years’  exjjcrience  in  editing 
and/or  reporting  plus  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  desired.  Equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Box  1172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  faculty  member, 
begin  September.  Sound  experience  and 
M.A.  essential;  also  seeking  magazine 
journalism  sequence  head.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  52240. 


advertising  teacher,  half-time, 
beginning  ^ptember:  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  M.A.  essential.  Can  work  for 
Ph.D.  Assistantships  also  available. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  52240. 


PART  TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full  time  graduate  study 
in  accredited  department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspai>er  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resume  to  Howard  R.  Long, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois,  62903. 


AdminUtrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  long  estab- 
lished  newspaper-radio  station  combina¬ 
tion.  Want  enterprising  man  to  help 
accelerate  growth  and  improvement. 
Write  fully,  including  education,  em¬ 
ployment  record,  salary  require<l.  to: 
General  Mgr.,  Port  Angeles  (Wash.) 
Evening  News. 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGNER  —  Business 
magazine  publisher  needs  continuing 
assistance  to  modernize  type  and  style 
of  two  weeklies.  Ehcperienc^  with  mag¬ 
azine  layout  also  desired.  Work  on  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  basis  in  New  York 
City.  Write  full  details  to  Box  1166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  CXIN’TROLLER  to 
manage  evaluation  section  of  control¬ 
ler’s  staff  in  general  office  of  major 
group.  Analyze  operating  results,  capi¬ 
tal  program  proposals,  acquisition  pos¬ 
sibilities,  etc.  Handle  liaison  with  di¬ 
vision  management.  A  rare  career  op- 
jmrtunity.  Desire  energetic  and  creative 
H.B.A.,  general  management  view¬ 
point,  mature  judgment,  ability  with 
people,  and  3  to  10  years’  business  ex¬ 
perience.  Submit  complete  resume  and 
requirements  to:  T.  N.  Billings.  Con¬ 
troller.  Copley  Newspapers,  Box  1530, 
La  Jolla,  Calif.  92037. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
Familiar  with  newspaper  production, 
policies,  problems.  L^al  training,  leg¬ 
islative  experience  desirable;  able  to 
scan,  understand,  interpret  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  publishers,  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  managers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  qualifi^  person 
dedicated  to  vitality  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  201  Rockway  -  Leland 
Bldg.,  Olympia,  Washington  98502. 


TOMPTROLLER  for  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company  billing  3  million.  Great 
future  with  growth  company.  CPA  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  absolutely  essential. 
Must  be  good,  experience  organizer 
and  leader.  Zone  9.  Reply  with  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


GO-GETTER  CM  for  5,500  Northern 
Ohio  offset  daily  that  is  ready  for 
growth.  Opportunity  for  district  man  or 
someone  with  some  experience  to  make 
his  mark.  Salary  and  bonus.  Tell  all. 
P.  O.  Box  71,  Norwalk,  ()hio  44857. 


REPRESENTA'nVE  for  esteblished 
national  organization  (California  and 
West  Coast) — under  age  45,  personable, 
sales-minded,  free  to  travel.  Must  have 
well-rounded  newspaper  circulation  ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  in  California. 
Starting  salary  in  neighborhood  of 
$10,000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Travel  expenses  paid.  Box  1132,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  HARD-WORKING 
HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR  OR 
ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  CHALLENGING  OPPOR’TUN- 
ITY  IXJR  ADVANCEMENT.  LARGE 
AREA  2  7-DAY  PAPER  IN  COM¬ 
PETITIVE  FIELD.  BOX  1250  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER. 


AGGRESSIVE  CM  with  know-how  to 
take  over  7-day  fast-growing  competi¬ 
tive  A.M.  operation.  Must  be  strong  on 
promotion  and  sui>ervision.  Start  $130 
week  plus  liberal  increase  bonus.  Many 
fringes.  Personal  car  furnished.  Pro¬ 
vide  full  details — age.  experience,  qual¬ 
ifications,  etc.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WANTED:  HOME  DELIVERY  FIELD  ' 
SUPERVISOR  .  .  MUST  BE  ’TOP  MAN  i 
Leading  New  York  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper,  embarking  on  major  home  de¬ 
livery  program  nee<ls,  qualified,  am¬ 
bitious  self-starter  to  supervise  Fran¬ 
chise  Manager  oi>eration.  Territory  in¬ 
volved  includes  suburlmn  areas  of  New 
York  City.  Man  we’re  looking  for 
should  have  at  least  5  years  ex(>erience 
in  similar  iK>sition.  Must  have  complete 
knowle<lge  of  boy  carrier  programs  .  .  . 
training  and  instruction  programs  for 
Franchise  or  Branch  Managers  .  .  . 
working  knowledge  of  all  operational 
details.  Salary  is  high,  benefits  are 
li)>eral  .  .  .  including  company  car  and 
ex|>ense  account.  If  you  qualify,  and 
can  handle  administrative  detail,  send 
your  resume  today  to  Box  1232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Medium-size 
New  England  daily  has  a  challenge  for 
a  young  sales-minded  man,  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  classified.  For  an  ag¬ 
gressive  self-starter,  there  is  substantial 
potential  for  linage  growdh  in  competi¬ 
tive  metro  market.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  responsibility  and  exiterience. 
Send  complete  resumd  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  S’TEP  UPT  Here  is 
an  optx>rtunity  for  an  aggressive  sales¬ 
man  or  second  man  to  advance  from 
sales  to  management  position  in  the 
immediate  future  with  leading  North 
Jersey  daily  newspaper.  A  quick  re¬ 
sponse  will  get  a  quick  reply.  Box  1210, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  who  is  looking  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  on  a  growing  newspaper  of  33,000 
circulation  with  at  least  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  classified  sales.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Robert  W.  Hoff. 
CAM,  ’The  Journal,  1657  Broadway, 
Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGBm  —  Growing 
15.0C0  afternoon  daily,  in  dynamic  uni¬ 
versity  community.  (Ireat  opportunity 
for  present  #2  man  to  test  himself;  ’65 
classified  linage  up  22%  ;  prospect 
equally  good  for  ’66.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  incuding  experience,  in  first 
letter  (no  ’phone  calls)  to:  Bus.  Mgr., 
Centre  Times.  State  (College,  Pa.,  16801. 


GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs 
experienced,  aggressive  classified  ad 
manager,  to  develop  department  in 
fast-jrrowing  area.  Write  Wm.  Am¬ 
brose,  Advertising  Director,  Star-Advo¬ 
cate,  Titusville,  Florida  32780. 

for  January  22,  1966 


aXPERIKNCKD.  aaPABLB  COUNTY _ 

for  22,000  dx-day  M/B  paper  to  buil< 
and  maintain  motor  tube  routes  in  fast 
growing  _  outlying  districts.  Send  ful 
i*sum4  including  references  to :  Per 
JMnel  Dir.,  News- Post,  Frederick,  Md. 
21701. 


editor  8c  publishes 


Classified  Advertising 

WANTED:  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Rapidly-growing  publishing  company 
in  highly  comiietitive  market  has  open¬ 
ing  for  proven  leader,  organizer  and 
producer.  Great  potential  for  alert,  ag¬ 
gressive,  creative  CAM  or  assistant 
CAM  with  solid  background  in  ALL 
phases  of  classified.  Substantial  salary 
plus  lucrative  bonus  arrangement.  Zone 
9.  Reply  with  full  resumd  including 
salary.  Box  1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  on  10,000  ABC  six-day 
daily  ...  an  opportunity  to  join  a  well- 
established  organization  with  excellent 
future  possibilities.  Modern  plant  — 
many  company  benefits  including  group 
insurance,  sick  leave,  paid  vacation. 
Must  have  military  obligations  com¬ 
pleted.  Reply  by  letter  only.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumd  to:  Roy  H.  Morton.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Dixon  EJvening 
Telegraph,  Di.xon.  Illinois  61021. 


DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  we  have  an 
opening  for  a  good,  steady  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  ’This  is  a  permanent 
position  with  a  future.  We  are  located 
on  the  beautiful  lower  west  coast  of 
Florida — in  a  large,  new,  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Fort 
Myers  (Florida  33901)  News-Press. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER,  competent, 
experienced,  for  new  daily  with  10,000 
circulation.  Must  be  strong  in  sales, 
layout  and  promotion.  Go<^  starting 
salary.  Fringe  benefits.  Write  fully 
American  Enterprises,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
3310,  Agana,  Guam. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  to  assume  letuler- 
ship  of  4-man  display  staff.  The  right 
man  will  earn  a  promising  future  in 
group  of  respect^  California  daily 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  offset  help¬ 
ful.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  1148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  offset  daily 
in  rapidly-growing  area  has  immediate 
opening  for  display  salesman.  Must 
have  good  layout  ability,  solid  sales 
experience  and  stand  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  Delightful,  smog-free  coastal 
area.  Opportunity  may  be  your  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  bright  future  with  chain 
newspai>er  operation.  Box  1150,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  dominant 
30.000  ABC  daily  in  fastest-growing 
California  metro  area.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced — strong  on  layout.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonuses,  fringes.  Wire  or  call : 
Page  Gilman.  Advtg.  Dir.,  Ventura 
County  Star-Free  Press,  Ventura,  Calif. 
(AC  805)  643-9901. 


RAPIDLY-GROWING  GROUP  of  week¬ 
lies — has  converted  one  to  a  daily — and 
provides  great  potential  for  proven 
salesmen.  No  newspaper  experience  is 
necessary.  We  will  train  persons  with 
proven  records  of  salesmanship  for  a 
career  in  advertising.  Good  starting 
salary  and  bonus;  excellent  opportunity 
for  exceptional  earnings.  Write:  Bob 
Paulos.  Hawaii  Press  Newspapers,  P.O. 
Box  2039,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96805. 


DUE  TO  PROMO’nONS  within  our 
newspaper,  we  wish  to  hire  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  has  had  a  minimum  of 
three  years  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience,  and  who  wants  to  advance  to 
a  (letter  job  that  offers  more  pay  with 
a  brighter  future. 

We  are  a  47,000  class  daily  with  a 
96-page  capacity,  4  color  press,  photo 
composition,  engraving  department, 
complete  layout  and  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment — all  geared  to  give  you  every 
sales  tool  to  sell  more  advertising. 

Our  pay  scale  is  based  on  a  salary  an.i 
commission  that  is  above  average.  We 
have  a  liberal  profit-sharing  plan, 
credit  union,  and  hospitalization. 

For  information  and  interview  please 
contact  Earl  L.  Johnson,  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  Box  70,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada  89101. 


Display  Advertising 

NEWSPAPiai  ADVER’nSING  STAFF 
VACANCIES  DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS 
Display  advertising  salesmen  with 
ideas  and  ability  to  sell  and  service 
retail  accounts  needed  immediately  by 
30,000  ABC  prize-winning  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Excellent  starting 
salary.  Free  hospital  insurance,  profit- 
sharing:  free  life  insurance,  Christmas 
bonus  and  many  other  fringe  benefits. 
We  prefer  a  married  man,  under  40.  A 
real  opportunity  for  a  prosperous  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  progressive  community  for  a 
man  willing  to  work.  Send  resume, 
sample  layout  and  copy  with  letter  to 
Box  1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  news¬ 
paper  on  the  rise.  Our  area  is  growing 
— we’re  moving  to  meet  the  challenge 
— and  need  a  man  to  go  with  us.  Want 
experienced  person  who  is  ready  to 
handle  any  general  assignment.  We’re 
27,000  evening  in  exciting  45,000  Wis¬ 
consin  city  close  to  everything.  Write, 
giving  all  details,  and  see  if  we  can’t 
get  together.  Editor,  Janesville  Gazette, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin  53546. 


GENERAL  RBTORTER  by  7-M  Ohio 
daily.  Immediate  opening.  Good  pay — 
lively  town.  Box  1141,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


(XJPYREADER.  experienced  and  ver¬ 
satile,  for  morning  daily.  Journeyman 
scale:  $180.  Broad  fringe  benefits.  Box 
1087,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  needs  young  editor.  Real 
challenge  with  top  ixtsition  in  4-6  years 
in  modem  offset  plant.  For  details 
write:  David  M.  'Turner,  Pub.,  The 
Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa.,  18848. 


METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper,  (%art 
Area  8.  has  immediate  openings  for 
qualified  reporters  and  copy  readers. 
Young  people  who  wish  to  move  out  of 
the  small-paper  category  will  find  this 
an  unusual  opportunity.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  education  and  work  extier, ence 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1102,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWSMEN — Aggressive  reporter  with 
some  experience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
with  a  daily-weekly  organization  needed 
for  general  assignment  and  iiolice  re¬ 
porting  on  13,000  Zone  9  daily.  News 
editor  for  strung  weekly  in  Zone  9 
needed.  Box  1084,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Chncinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202.  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the  news 
field.  ’This  person  will  be  responsible 
for  cataloging,  classifying  and  indexing 
news  material ;  typing  required.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  a  share  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties;  some  night  work, 
^lary  commensurate  with  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits  such  as  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Contact 
Personnel  Department. 


ASSOCTATE  EDITOR 
Worldwide  service  club  organization 
based  in  Chicago  area  needs  experi¬ 
enced  editor  with  working  knowledge 
of  production  procedures  and  good  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  Job  involves  pub¬ 
lication  of  papers,  pamphlets,  scripts, 
and  reports  designed  to  promote  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  community  betterment  —  im¬ 
proved  business  practices — international 
understanding.  Knowledge  of  audio¬ 
visuals,  Spanish  and/or  French  helpful. 
Age  30  to  45.  Up  to  $9,500  start  with 
g<^  potential.  Unusual  and  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  creative  person 
currently  in  communications  work  or  in 
journalism  teaching.  Send  resum4.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  confidence.  Box  1120,  ^i- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  READER  for  large  metrojiolitan 
morning  daily.  College  graduate  pre¬ 
ferably  with  J-degree,  age  25  to  35. 
Same  experience  desirable  but  will  con¬ 
sider  a  qualified  beginner.  Excellent 
salary  and  employee  benefits.  Box  1138, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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CITY  EDITOR 

Experienced  on  desk  or  with  hack- 
Kround  of  varie<l  reporting  assignments 
and  ready  to  direct  reporters,  edit  copy 
and  write  heads.  News  staff  of  10.  Six- 
aftemoon  daily.  14.000  circulation.  Col-  . 
lege  town.  Write  fully.  Tribune,  Fre-  j 
mont,  Nebraska.  68025. 


EJDITORIAL  TRAINEE  for  newspaper 
group  with  newspapers  in  15-40.000 
bracket.  Starting  spot  is  on  15,000 
Chart  Area  2  daily  in  college  town. 
Opportunity  to  train  on  all  desks, 
bmts,  etc.  Position  can  lead  to  an 
editorial  executive's  spot  for  the  right 
candidate.  Prefer  college  graduate. 
Send  resume  along  with  starting  salary 
requirement  to  Box  1143,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Challenging  opportunity  on  offset  daily 
with  5.000  circulation.  Zone  7  and  8. 
for  youthful  man.  Imagination,  ability 
to  handle  desk  and  train  promising 
staff  chief  requirements.  Box  1144. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  -  REPORTER, 
start  $135  plus  car  allowance:  also 
opening  for  reporter,  start  $105  plus 
car  allowance.  Nash  Newspapers, 
Somerville,  N.J.,  08876. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  iates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tines  9  80C  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  9(>d;  2  9  $1.00; 

1  time  Sl.lO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50$  ! 

for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ods 

Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1-25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  timet  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50$  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra.  ^ 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  ! 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

IdEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EAP  classified  advertising  it  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
fi^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines,  < 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc.  ! 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (sec 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  timet  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions.  I 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD-  ! 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  S:00  P.M. 

Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avu..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 

(AC  212)  Plato  2-7050  I 
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NEW  DAILY  with  10.000  circulation  ! 
needs  competent  newspaperman  with  at 
least  five  years  experience  in  news  re-  ' 
porting,  feature  writing,  layout  and 
editing.  Prefer  J-school  graduate.  Gotaj  i 
starting  salary.  Fringe  benefits.  Write 
fully.  American  Enterprises,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3310,  Agana,  Guam.  , 


SPORTS  —  An  Ohio  morning  daily  ' 
(circ.  23,000)  seeks  an  assistant  sports  i 
^itor  who  can.  if  qualified,  work  into 
a  permanent  career  as  sports  editor,  i 
Seek  competent  writer  who  can  also  | 
handle  editing  and  makeup.  Heavy  em-  : 
phasis  given  to  the  siiorts  pages.  Have  ' 
full  AP  sports  wire.  Write:  Allen  Dud-  , 
ley.  Associate  Gen.  Mgr.,  Republican- 
Courier,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  morning  pa- 
lier.  Ehiphasis  on  high  school  coverage.  { 
Layout  ability  essential.  Afternoon  ' 
daily  in  Wisconsin.  Send  resume,  clip-  I 
pings,  salary  requirements  to  Box  1118, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  OF  ' 

CONNECTICUT 
REPORTER 

For  nation's  leading  Electronics 
and  metal  working  newspapers. 

e  TOP  SALARY 
•  LIBERAL  BENEFITS 

Box  1133,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  will  take 
the  responsibility  along  with  authority  I 
to  mana^  department  of  5  persons.  I 
6,000  daily  in  trading  center — Indus-  ' 
trial,  resort  10,000  city.  Strong  local  j 
territory  coverage,  modern  plant.  Write 
fully.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 


WOMEN'S  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  by 
30,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Ideas, 
enthusiasm,  news  sense  important.  Will 
direct  3-member  staff  covering  all 
phases:  home,  family,  social,  civic  life. 
Top-notch  pay,  benefits:  in  progressive 
community  near  Chicago.  Newly  re¬ 
modelled  building — best  of  facilities. 
Professional,  prise-winning  staff,  ^nd 
resum4  to  Box  1147,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

wanted  for  Zone  5 — 12,000  daily.  Prefer 
man  25  to  35,  but  willing  to  train  re¬ 
cent  journalism  graduate.  Opening  is 
on  progressive  Midwest  evening  paper. 
Good  salary,  fringes,  excellent  working 
conditions.  Position  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  472  departmental  spot  for 
the  right  man.  Box  1140,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WOMAN'S  REPORTER  —  J-grad  or  | 
equivalent,  for  a  better-than-routine 
position  by  strong,  expanding,  prise- 
winning  evening  daily.  Zone  5.  Top- 
notch  pay,  many  substantial  benefits; 
merit  raises ;  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Progressive,  modern  community 
of  50,000.  Modern,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  —  congenial  staff.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to;  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee.  Il¬ 
linois  60901.  I 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  guts  and  tact  to  look  under 
the  rug  at  city  hall,  cover  county  court 
like  a  blanket.  Must  have  some  gov¬ 
ernment  reporting  experience.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Southeastern  city  of  40.000. 
Send  3  samples  of  your  best  work.  Box 
1142,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE  REPORTER  with 
imagination,  ambition.  professional 
pride,  and  capacity  for  growth,  to  ex¬ 
pand  staff  of  top-flight  65,000  afternoon 
near  major  Midwest  metropolis.  Chal¬ 
lenging — rewarding.  Box  1205,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  to  the  managing  editor, 
features;  Experienced  in  developing  I 
news  and  picture  features,  and  imag-  j 
inative  in  page  makeup.  Prite-winning  j 
woman's  pages,  Sunday  features  and  ; 
daily  feature  section  involved.  Send 
complete  resume  to;  Executive  Eiditor,  i 
Times-Democrat,  Davenport,  Iowa 
52805.  I 


CATHOLIC  WEEKLY.  Diocese  of  Buf- 
falo,  enlarging  its  staff  to  continue  its 
e.xpansion  program :  adequate  Catholic 
background  and  knowledge  essential 
to  do  the  work. 

1_.  First  Assistant  to  the  Lay  Managing 
Editor — able  to  edit  copy,  report,  do 
layout  and  makeup,  including  heads. 
State  full  schooling  and  journalistic 
experience. 

2.  Two  reporters  (one  a  women's  re¬ 
porter),  to  do  straight  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  summaries,  edit  copy.  etc.  State 
full  schooling  and  journalistic  e.xperi- 
ence. 

3.  Combination  feature  writer-PR.  State 
full  schooling  and  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence. 

Write  to;  Monsignor  Francis  O'Connor. 
“Magnificat,"  531  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  14202. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  lively,  prize-winning 
page  in  30,000  morning  and  Sunday 
operation.  Five-day,  4U-hour  week.  Bet- 
ter-than-average  benefits  and  living 
conditions  in  Zone  3.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence:  include  resume.  Box  1208,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DBISK  —  Prize-winning  twice 
weekly  offset  tabloid — 18,000  ABC — in 
booming  suburban  area  near  NYC  needs 
man  or  woman,  young  but  highly 
skilled,  to  run  desk,  assist  managing 
editor:  advance  to  news  erlitor  if  quali¬ 
fied.  Must  be  good  on  copy  editing, 
headlines,  photos.  Contact:  Managing 
Editor,  Suburban  Trends,  Riverdale, 
New  Jersey  07457. 


EDITOR 

Need  aggressive  news  man  for  man-  ! 
aging  editorship  of  20.000  p.m.  daily.  | 
Vacancy  creat^  by  promotion.  Fine 
chance  to  handle  a  qualified  staff.  Pro¬ 
gressive  city  in  desirable  Zone  4  loca¬ 
tion.  Metropolitan  area  240,000.  Apply 
Box  1155,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Professional  journalist  with  Scandi¬ 
navian  language  skills  can  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  living  in  Copenhagen,  work¬ 
ing  independently  and  creatively  for  a 
100,000  internationally  read  Time-style 
bi-monthly  ,  ,  .  at  a  good  local  salary. 
Flexible  starting  date,  interx-iews 
N.Y.C.  and  Los  Angeles  during  late 
January.  Box  1170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR.  EDITORIAL  PAGE— A  po¬ 
litically  independent  medium-size  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Southeast 
is  looking  for  a  politically  independent 
editor  to  run  a  politicaliy  independent 
editorial  page.  Write  full  details.  Box 
1175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER  growing  trade  jour¬ 
nal  ;  publication  production  knowledge.  I 
Chicago  area.  Box  1190,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPANDING  NEWSPAPER  expanding 
staff.  Need  two  reporters  to  cover  prime 
beats.  Some  experience  desired,  but  not 
essential  for  person  with  right  attitude 
and  desire.  Apply  in  writing,  sending 
samples,  to  Randall  E.  Shew,  Managing 
Eklitor,  The  Ithaca  Journal,  Ithaca, 
N.Y..  14851. 


GROWING  MORNING  DAILY,  just 
topped  100,000  on  strength  of  aggres¬ 
sive  editorial  product  emphasizing  depth 
and  imagination,  has  openings  for  one 
reporter,  one  copy  render.  Want  2-3 
years'  experience,  quality  writing,  com¬ 
petitive  instinct  and  ideas.  Will  pay 
accordingly.  Write  in  full  to  John  S. 
Moore,  Managing  Editor.  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


LINCXILN  JOURNAL.  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska — P.M.  47,000  :  Sunday  60.000. 
Experience  education  writer  wanted; 
also  general  assignment  or  law  en¬ 
forcement  reporter.  Capital  city.  Uni¬ 
versity  —  150,000  population  —  Pulitzer 
newspaper,  high  standards.  Middlewest- 
erner  desired,  but  other  areas  would  be 
considered.  Pay  dependent  upon  ability, 
experience.  Apply  through;  Bill  Kreifel, 
(Tity  Eklitor. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


EDITORIAL 

DIRECTOR 

Major  manufacturer  of  paper 
and  cellulose  products  has  an 
excellent  opening  for  an  out¬ 
standing  writer-editor,  requires 
solid  business  feature  writing 
background,  plus  experience  in 
creative  editorial  management. 
Location  in  attractive  Wisconsin 
community.  Salary  Open.  Send 
resume  to: 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Pilli,  Mauoqer 
Personnel  Procurement 

Kimberty-Clark  Corporatioii 

Neenah,  Wisconsin  54957 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  3  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  in  single  plant  with  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  8,000.  Take  charge  of  news 
and  photography  with  help  available. 
College  grad,  preferably  J-training. 
County-seat  town  of  4,200  population. 
Write:  A.  A.  Seiler,  Pike  Press,  Pitts¬ 
field,  HI..  62.363. 

REPORTER 

to  cover  municipal  affairs,  police,  and 
some  features  for  top  medium-sized 
New  Jersey  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  young  reporter  who  must  be  alert 
to  significant  local  government  newt 
and  able  to  write  "in  depth"  on  develop¬ 
ments  ...  a  challenging  job  with  real 
opportunity  to  increase  professional 
stature.  Top  pay  based  on  experience: 
37-1/4  hour  week — best  benefits.  Car  a 
must.  Opportunity  for  quick  advance¬ 
ment  for  those  who  merit  it.  Box  1204, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Are  you  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  all  sports?  Can  you  put 
out  a  top-grade  sports  section?  If  you 
can  answer  “yes"  to  these  and  are  am¬ 
bitious,  experienced  and  interested  in  a 
good  medium-sized  newspaper  in  Zont 

4.  write  to  Box  1168,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EHITOR  with  camera  experi¬ 
ence  for  5-day  award-winning  Calif, 
daily.  Good  experience  potential.  Start 
$95.  Resum4  to;  Press-Tribune,  Box 
350,  Roseville.  Calif..  95678. 


$10,000  A  YEAR 

Seasoned  copy  readers  wanted  by  one 
of  the  biggest  and  liveliest  morning 
papers  in  the  U.S.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  swift  advancement  if 
you  know  your  stuff.  No  novices,  please. 
Box  1212,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


"THE  NEW  FRONTIER"  in  newspa- 
pering  is  the  city  weekly  field.  It's  the 
place  for  the  editor  with  a  mjsBion. 
The  best  of  these  papers  deals  in  the 
real  issues  and  problems  of  life  in  the 
growing  urban  society.  It  drals  with 
real  people  in  here-and-now  situations: 
it  challenges  the  Metro  daily,  and  is 
bright  enough,  sharp  enough,  profes¬ 
sional  enough  to  grow  and  profit.  We 
think  we're  the  best,  and  we  want  the 
best  possible  man  to  head  a  well-es- 
I  tablished  professional  staff  in  staying 
'  on  top.  We  won't  quit  looking  until  we 
i  smoke  him  out  of  his  present  safe  but 
unsatisfying  junior  management  post 
in  some  other  newspaper  or  magazine 
organization.  Box  1165,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  REWRITE  MAN  with  experience 
or  capacity  for  a  fast,  clean  production 
of  professional,  readable  copy.  Growing, 
prize-winning  65,000  afternoon  m 
shadow  of  Chicago :  metropolitan  pay, 
hours;  benefits  standard  Box  1-03, 
Witor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAITED 


top-notch  woman  reporter 

Apply  Mr*.  D.  Jurney,  Women's  Ed., 
Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.,  48231. 

TWO  REPORTERS — one  sports,  one 
general  news;  fast-Krowing  15,000  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  on  Florida  East  Coast. 
J-g^  or  experienced  preferred.  Write 
or  ‘phone  collect:  Pearl  S.  Leech,  Daily 
'Dmes,  Melbourne.  Fla.,  32901. 

WERE  AGGRESSIVE  I  Only  people  of 
a  like  mind  need  apply  for  our  cityside 
reporter  opening.  May  be  ambitious  be¬ 
ginner.  Midwest  lake  resort.  Box  1200, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR — young  man  with  desk 
training  to  produce  sharp  heads,  bright 
layout  for  wide-awake  30,000  daily  in 
prosperous  mountain  city.  Young,  con¬ 
genial  staff.  An  expanding,  multi-paper 
organisation  needs  executive  material. 
Quality  i>erformance  in  this  job  puts 
you  in  line.  Reporters  needed,  too. 
Write  Managing  Eklitor,  Kingsi)ort, 
'Tenn.,  Times-News. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  experienced,  for  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  daily  in  university 
and  college  community  of  50,000.  Must 
know  ITS  operation  and  page  makeup. 
Position  now  open.  Contact  Larry 
Graebner,  Managing  Editor,  Tribune, 
Colombia,  Mo.,  6.5202. 
— 
WOMAN'S  EDITOR— There's  a  good 
opening  on  a  lively  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  Southeast  for  an  ex¬ 
perience  woman's  editor  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  a  bright  approach  who 
would  like  to  produce  a  colorful  worn-  i 
en's  section  with  emphasis  on  local 
features.  Send  full  particulars  to  Box 
1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAUPORNIA  P.M.  .35.000  needs  alert, 
experienced,  imaginative,  quality-con¬ 
scious  telegraph  or  news  ^itor  with 
flair  for  bright  heads,  distinctive  page 
layouts.  We  require  much  more  than 
shoveling  tape  copy  to  shop.  In  return, 
we  offer  much  more.  Tell  all  in  one 
letter,  including  work  references.  Box 
1244,  Editor  &  Pubisher. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs 
two  general  assignment  reporters  with 
initiative  and  enthusiasm  for  bureau 
work.  Camera  use  helpful  but  not  es¬ 
sential;  also  seeking  sports  writer, 
preferably  man  with  some  editing,  lay¬ 
out  experience.  Box  1233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPYREADBR 

Pennsylvania  morning  daily  needs  a 
person  with  imagination  and  drive  in¬ 
terested  in  assuming  resiransibility. 
Shrald  have  some  desk  experience.  Sit¬ 
uation  offers  opportunity  to  move  into 
a  responsible  position.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G  Southern  New 
England  daMy  nee<ls  suburban  editor. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Box  1243, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

If  you  could  pick  your  spot  as 
managing  editor,  what  would  you 
ask  for? 

(1)  A  13-niember  professional  staff 
plus  skilled  part-time  specialists? 

(2)  A  well-established  respected 
news  medium  (50.000  ABC)? 

(3)  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 
a  salary  to  match? 

This — and  much  more— is  available 
to  an  experienced,  aggressive  and 
imaginative  man  at  The  Sun  News¬ 
papers  of  Omaha. 

Writ*;  Publisher 
5“”  Newspapers 

3808  S.  25th,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  68107 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR.PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
Publisher  of  small  California  daily 
with  other  media  interests  needs  ag¬ 
gressive  young  evlitor  with  administra¬ 
tive  abilities,  business  sense,  to  take 
charge  of  news  operation,  general  man¬ 
agement.  Should  have  strong  small 
daily  or  w'eekly  experience,  know 
sports,  photography,  community  jour¬ 
nalism  techniques.  Ideal  recreation 
area  with  good  growth  imtential.  Send 
resume  ami  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1231,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— Medium- 
si.-^  Florida  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
goo<i  editor  to  run  a  good  editorial 
l>age.  Both  should  l>e  |K>litically  inde¬ 
pendent.  If  you  can  handle  job.  write 
with  full  details  to  Box  1222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  to  be  one-man 
editorial  page  staff  for  24,000  PM  daily 
in  beautiful,  progressive  university 
community.  (Joo«l  salary,  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Robert  V.  Pratt,  1 
Daily  Progress.  Charlottesville.  Va., 
229('2.  I 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  lively,  prize¬ 
winning  page  in  30,000  mornirg  and 
Sunday  operation.  Five-ilay,  40-hour 
week.  Bette.--than-avorage  Iwnefits  and 
living  conditions  in  Zone  3.  Write  in 
confidence  and  incl'id.*  samples  of  work 
and 'or  resume.  Box  1230,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


4  GOOD  JOBS 

Turnover  here  is  generally  small,  but 
unusual  circumstances  make  it  t>ossible 
for  us  to  take  on 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN 

able  to  swing  to  wire  or  slot  to  cover 
days  off  and  vacations.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate,  imaginative.  Good  experience 
essential. 

EXPERIENCED  REWRITE 

and  general  assignment  reporter.  Must 
be  fast,  accurate  and  have  solid  back¬ 
ground. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

with  capability  to  move  right  in  on  a 
principal  governmental  beat, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  but  here,  we'll  take  an  imaginative 
youngster  who  wants  to  break  in  on  a 
picture-conscious  paper.  Or  we'll  take 
a  seasoned  man  who  has  retained  his 
verve  and  imagination  (button-pushers 
need  not  apply), 

ALL  4  OPENINGS 

in  fast-growing,  climate-blessed  Tucson, 
Arizona,  a  university  city.  Successful 
applicants  will  get  good  starting  pay, 
generous  profit-sharing  and  insurance 
plans.  Five-day  week.  Send  resume  and 
clippings  (if  applicable).  Apply  ONLY 
IN  WRITING  to  George  Rosenberg, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 
Box  6027,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  85703. 


IF  YOU'VE  PICKED  UP  a  few 
months  reporting  experience  with  a 
small  operation  and  can't  project  a 
promising  long-range  picture,  you  may 
be  interested  in  joining  the  staff  of  a 
New  England  newspaper  that  bases  ad¬ 
vancement  on  performance.  $100  to 
start — liberal  fringe  benefits — car  al¬ 
lowance  for  suburban  beat  close  to  city. 
Box  1240,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTER  NEEDED 
Major  Eastern  PM  wants  promotion 
writer  with  exiierience  and  imagina¬ 
tion — and  the  ability  to  grow  rapidly. 
Box  1234,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Fast-growing  New  Jersey  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  important  sector  of 
its  suburban  staff.  If  you're  experi- 
encetl  in  municipal  affairs — can  report 
and  write  fairly  and  accurately — and 
seek  continuing  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  this  is  your  chance,  ^x 
1255,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEJR-- Energetic  inside  man  or 
woman  who  knows  how  to  chase  stories 
by  telephone.  Enough  outside  assign¬ 
ments  to  prevent  saddle  sores ;  some 
desk  work  involve*!  five  or  six  days  a 
month.  Lively  afternoon  newspaper  in 
city  of  56.(109.  Goo<l  working  conditions 
and  benefits.  Write:  S.  H.  Wendover, 
Editor,  The  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn., 
06453.  No  'phone  calls. 

RESEARCH-EDITOR  with  news  back¬ 
ground  ami  respect  for  solid  journal¬ 
ism.  Able  to  recruit,  supervise  and  di¬ 
rect  a  compact  library  staff  in  Wash 
ington.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
right  man  or  woman  intrigue*!  by  m<xl- 
ern  substantive  research.  Box  1241, 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 

SAN  E'RANCISCO  Bay  Area  daily, 
expanding  oiierations.  nee<ls  beginning 
ami  ex|ierience*l  reiKirters.  Box  1218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  PM  DAILY  wants  experienced 
reporter  for  in-depth  writing  in  fast- 
growing  city ;  also  general  assignment 
reporter.  Box  1242,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— If  you  can  handle 
sports,  sports  writers  and  a  sports  sec¬ 
tion  with  equal  dexterity,  there's  a 
gtxxl  spot  on  a  lively  Florida  daily 
available.  Send  proof  and  particulars  to 
Box  1214,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  MEN  WANTED 
-  -tleskman,  e*lit  copy,  write  hea*ls;  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  town  of  60,000 — govern¬ 
ment,  police,  school  board,  etc;  32,000 
p.m.  Connecticut  *laily.  Benefits.  Send 
salary  requirements,  full  details.  Box 
1246.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  AN  EAGER.  YOUNG 
SPORTS  WRITER 

who  wants  to  grow  with  the  suburban 
weekly  chain  that  has  won  Illinois' 
General  Elxcellence  award  two  years  in 
a  row.  A  top  re*:ent  journali:m  grad, 
uate  or  someone  with  one  to  three  years' 
experience  could  fill  this  position  on  a 
2t/i:-tPan  sports  staff.  Draft  exempt.  We 
serve  the  home  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  one  of  the  finest  prep 
sports  areas  in  the  country.  Our  six- 
paper  chain  has  54,000  ABC  circulation 
and  has  recently  completed  a  large  ad¬ 
dition  to  provide  excellent  facilities  for 
33-person  news  staff.  This  is  a  growing 
organization  that  pays  on  merit.  J. 
Richard  Leslie,  The  Hollister  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 

WOMAN'S  EDITOR— An  experienced 
woman's  editor  who  is  giKxI  and  wants 
to  put  her  editorial  ability  to  work  on 
a  medium  size*l,  colorful  ETorida  news- 
imper  should  write  to  Box  1245,  Ekiitor 
;  A  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR— Aggressive  12,- 
000  daily  (40  minutes  from  NYC)  needs 
gal  who  can  turn  out  lively  social- 
women's  page  daily.  Great  opportunity 
on  a  growing  newspaper  with  young 
ideas.  Write  or  call :  Ekl.  Casey,  ^itor. 
The  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J.,  07801. 

ZONE  4  A.  M.  DAILY  has  imme*liate 
reporter  vacancies;  one  for  city  staff' 
two  for  bureaus.  Young,  experienced 
preferre*!.  G*kkI  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
1257,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Lance 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  'HME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
“extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  know*  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

RE'GULAR  STRINGERS  in  all  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  for  large  management  pub¬ 
lisher.  Business  page  experience  help¬ 
ful.  but  not  essential.  High  rates,  on 
acceptance.  Will  not  conflict  with  news- 
paper  assignments.  Box  1238,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 

Operator  s~Machinists 

AD  OPERATOR  to  run  Model  29  Lino¬ 
type.  Must  he  familiar  with  quadder 
an<l  saw — some  maintenance  desirable. 
Call  or  write:  Fre*l  Wells,  The  Sanford 
Herakl.  Sanford,  Florida  32771. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR:  Permanent 
p*»ition  open  with  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  New  plant — gtxxl  working  con¬ 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  commun¬ 
ity  located  between  Buffalo  and 
R*Khester.  N.Y.  Ekidy  Printing  Corp., 
Albion,  New  York  14411. 

STUDENT  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR. 
Mostly  straight  matter.  State  starting 
salary  expected,  qualifications,  etc. 
Lady  preferre*!.  Sycamore  Leader, 
Sycamore,  Ohio  44882. 

HIGHLY-QUALIFIED.  ALL-AROUND 
composing  room  machinist  to  service 
TTC  equipment.  Comets  and  Elektron. 
Newspaper  located  in  one  of  Northern 
California's  most  desirable  coastal  liv¬ 
ing  areas.  Excellent  plant  and  working 
conditions.  Box  977,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMBINATION  Floorman  -  Operator, 
afternoon  daily.  No  night  work.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Up  to  3  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  company  t>ension  plan.  Call  314 
AC  1-2800,  or  write :  Composing  Room 
Foreman,  TTie  Courier-Post.  200  N. 
Third  St..  Hannibal,  Missouri  63401. 

MACHINIST  needed  in  Florida.  Ebt- 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  Lino¬ 
type  and  TTS  exi>erience.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  includes  paid  vacation,  sick  leave, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1022,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Room 

FORT  MYERS  (FLA.)  NEWS-PRESS 
needs  c*>mbination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Call:  E.  A.  Hutto.  ED  4-2351 
evenings;  ED  7-2951  days,  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 

OETSET  PRESSMAN  willing  to  learn 
camera  work.  Steady  job  in  multi-pub¬ 
lication  offset  plant.  Write  experience, 
salary  expecte*!  and  other  pertinent 
personal  data  to  Delmarva  Publishing 
Co.,  Selbyville,  Delaware,  19975. 


PRESSMEN 


REPORTER  —  Challenging  opportunity 
for  a  person  with  one  or  more  years 
experience  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  to  join  the  staff  of  an  expanding 
afterntmn  daily.  Five-day  week  and 
good  employee  benefit  program.  Moving 
expense  allowance.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1256,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Free  Lance 

WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  tor  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expos5  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  News  Co.,  2075  E. 
65th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 


We  have  top  positions  open  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  pressmen. 

$4.00  Per  Hour 

Paid  Vacation  and  Paid  Holidays 

Free  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Comprehensive  Insurance 
for  you  and  your  family 

Free  Life  Insurance  and 
Sick  Pay  Insurance 

Permanent  Position 
An  Ideal  Place  to  Work 

If  you  have  experience  on  any  type  of 
newspaper  press,  you  may  qualify. 

Suburban  Chicago  Area 
Box  1065,  Editor  A  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


Press  Room 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
ence  on  Cottrell  V-22,  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  (»U  collect 
212-346-3833. 

NEWSPAPER  COMPOSITOR  and 
pressman  for  small  daily-weekly  com¬ 
bination.  Stevens  Ptg.  Co.,  Paxton, 
Ill.,  60957.  Ph:  (217)  379-4313. 

PREISS  MANAGER — Head  offset  and 
printing  darkroom  through  press.  3125 
a  week  plus  bonus  incentive.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  The  Sun-Joumal, 
P.O.  Box  218,  Brooksville,  F7a.  33512. 


Printers 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Major  Chart  Area  2  M-E-S  is  now 
seeking  that  key  foreman  who  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  effectively 
supervising  a  comi>osing  room  com¬ 
bining  hot  and  cold  type  processes. 
The  man  we  select  will  have  full 
credentials  for  dynamic  supervision  as 
a  primary  qualification. 

He  will  be  a  "do-er”  with  an  appetite 
for  changes  and  a  keen  awareness  of 
system  <»ntrol. 

We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  in  an 
attractive  area  with  fine  educational, 
residential  and  recreational  facilities. 
Are  you  our  man? 

Write  us  today! 

Box  1151,  Editor  &  Publisher 


FLCXIRMAN  or  combination  composi-  COMPOSITOR-FLOOR  MAN  needed 
tor-operator.  Ideal  conditions  for  com-  immediately  for  6-day-a-week  oi»n 
Iietent  printer  in  small  city  daily  com-  shop  publication  in  North  Central  Ohio: 
posing  room,  Elastem  Zone  6.  Write  also  operator  with  early  foremanship 
capabilities,  requirements,  availability  future.  Write  Box  1115,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
to  Box  1145,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  lisher  stating  resume  of  experience. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Addres-s- 


-Zip  Code 


=  Classification. 


I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


1  To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  A  PUEUSHER  •  ESO  Tlilrd  Avaase  •  Naw  Tarfc,  Naw  Yark  10022 


HELP  W  ANTED 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY. 
Need  all  ’round  journeyman  tor  non¬ 
union  newspaper  of  15,000  circulation 
in  attractive  Chart  Area  2  college 
town  ...  a  real  opportunity  for  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  join  a  pro¬ 
gressive  group.  Position  will  lead  to 
Ass’t.  (Composing  Room  Foreman.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $135.  Send  full  details  on 
past  experience,  etc.,  to  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COMPOSITORS 
wanted.  40-hr8.,  paid  holidays,  vaca¬ 
tions,  health  insurance,  university  com¬ 
munity.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co.,  Box 
596,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  47902.  Phone: 
742-5377,  James  R.  Craw. 

AD  EXIREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Ohio.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  compositor-mark-up  man.  Day 
scale  $124.80  with  hospitalization  paid 
— sick  benefit — life  insurance.  Modem, 
air-conditioned  plant.  Two  week's  vaca¬ 
tion.  Reply  to  Box  1078.  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIE»4CED  FLOORMAN— Would 
consider  good  two-thirder.  Mostly  ad 
make-up.  Both  hot  metal  and  conven¬ 
tional.  Ijetterpress  shop.  Good  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  with.  Hospitalization  in¬ 
surance  plan  and  pension  plan.  Con¬ 
tact:  Tilton  Publications,  Inc.,  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Illinois  61068. 

EXPERIENCED  FLOOR  MAN  for  ex¬ 
panding  Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  two- 
thirder.  40-hours,  paid  hospitalization, 
sick  benefits,  insurance,  2-week  vaca¬ 
tion.  Completely  modem  shop,  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Day  scale  $124.80.  Reply  to 
Box  1094,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
Production  Mana^r  who  wants  a  bet- 
ter-than-average  income  needed  by  ag¬ 
gressive  medium-size  daily  in  Zone  2 
area.  Must  have  proven  supervisory 
ability — knowledge  of  TTS  and  new 
processes.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1180,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRY-TRAINED  PRINTER,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  floor,  linotype,  job  work 
for  letterpress  weekly  shop.  Offers  pro¬ 
motion  and  permanent  job  to  good 
man.  No  floaters.  The  News-Record, 
Gillette.  Wyoming  82716. 

HEAD  JOB  DEPARTMENT— Letter¬ 
press/Offset.  Permanent — group  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  fully.  Mid-County  Press. 
Inc.,  Box  32,  Lewistown,  Illinois  61542. 


Production 

PRODUemON  MANAGER  with  ability 
to  coordinate  mechanical  departments 
of  16,000  daily;  have  understanding  of 
labor  contracts  and  new  processes. 
Prefer  applicant  from  New  England. 
Apply  in  confidence  giving  exi>erience, 
age,  salary  history,  references  to:  Bus¬ 
iness  Mgr.,  Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Main 
St..  Nashua.  N.H.,  03060. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEHt  WANTED 
Large,  fast-growing  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Zone  9.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  cold-type  and  offset.  Good 
salary  and  incentive  bonus.  Reply  in 
confidence  with  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary.  Box  1215,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMO'nON  MAN  —  If  you  know 
newspaper  promotion,  have  a  news 
background,  could  mn  a  promotion 
department  and  are  interested  in  lo¬ 
cating  in  the  northeast  with  a  good 
newspaper  operation,  write  Box  1228. 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  Full  details  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
Elxcellent  job  opportunity  in  national 
company  tor  assistant  cai>able  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  planting  news  releases — pro¬ 
ducing  house  organ — and  having  some 
knowledge  of  advertising.  Must  have 
five-six  years  newspaper  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  965,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  with 
major  transportation  company  for  key 
writing,  editing,  general  public  rels- 
tions  position  located  on  the  West 
Coast.  Require  degree  with  3-4  years 
news  reporting/writing  experience.  To 
age  32.  Must  be  able  to  develop  con¬ 
tacts  with  news  media  on  nation  wide 
basis.  Please  reply  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence  stating  experience,  education, 
salary  history  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  1185,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

CHICAGO’S  OLDEST  P.  R.  RRM 
needs  young,  single  reporter  for  field 
contact  and  writing.  Chance  to  see  the 
country  while  living  on  eM)ense  ac¬ 
count.  Should  like  people,  be  aggressive 
and  willing  to  work  with  minimum 
supervision.  Great  future  in  our  or¬ 
ganization.  Box  1239,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ELEICTRIC  UTILITY  in  Region  2  is 
looking  for  capable  writer  (under  40) 
who  can  produce  house  organ — write 
news  releases — and  has  considerable 
advertising  experience.  Many  benefits — 
good  wages.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1235,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITE®— Rap¬ 
idly-expanding  international  corpora¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  has 
immediate  opening  for  a  young  college 
graduate  with  daily  newspaper  or  other 
newswriting  experience.  This  man  will 
be  an  addition  to  a  growing  corporate 
PR  department  responsible  for  com¬ 
municating  to  employees,  customers, 
financial  community  and  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Elxcellent  salary,  and  company  ben¬ 
efits.  A  career  opportunity  for  young 
writer  interested  in  pubic  •  relations. 
Write  Box  1229,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Nation’s  leading  home  study 
school  has  public  relations  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced,  versa¬ 
tile  writer.  The  right  person  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
all  phases  of  public  relations  and 
to  handle  such  diversified  writing 
assignments  as  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  speeches,  scripts, 
reports,  brochures,  and  institu¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Working  conditions  are  excellent 
with  this  modern,  progressive 
organization  located  in  the 
Northeast.  If  you  are  a  college 
graduate  (or  equivalent)  with 
writing  experience  and  a  desire 
to  work  in  public  relations,  call 
or  write: 

GERALD  W.  SEIBERT. 

Personnel  Director, 

Int.  Correspondence  Schools 

SCRANTON,  PENNSYLVANIA  18515 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Salesmen 


NA’nONAL  SALESMAN  for  newspa¬ 
per  representative  firm  to  handle  ag¬ 
ency,  manufacturer,  publisher  contact 
in  western  New  York  State.  Five  to 
eight  years’  retail  and/or  general  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  experience  desirable. 
Needs  good  appearance  presentation 
ability,  understanding  of  medium-sized 
daily  problems.  Forward  iiersonal  and 
educational  background,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  to  Box  1178,  Elditor  t 
Publisher,  Inquiries  will  be  held  con¬ 
fidential. 


EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 
For  Major  National  Newspaper  Sup¬ 
plement.  Starting  salary  of  $25().0^ 
commission — expenses — car  furnished. 

Interesting  &  challenging  with  growth 
opijortunity.  Must  travel  most  of  the 
time  calling  on  publishers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  Mid-South  or  Southeast 
h«ulquarters  preferred  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Btox  1191,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  22,  1966 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  I 


iSSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
SiSum-size  daily,  semi-weekly  and 
^^^|y  seeks  general  manager  s  posi¬ 
tion  medium-size  daily,  or  as  assistant 
MtUisher  iarge  daily.  Experienced  all 
Apartments  including  iabor  neg^ia- 
tions;  heavy  advertising  and  mechani- 
Al.  Mid  30’s.  Bbtcelient  credentials. 
Boot  1159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

touno.  knowledgeable  executive 
leeks  administrative  post  on  larger 
j»ily  or  with  newspaper  group.  Hm 
worked  to  top  on  fine  Zone  6  20-M,  is 
ready  tor  more  challenging  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  education  and  work  record.  Box 
1161,  BJditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRBCTOB 
(OR)  PUBLISHER 

Hard  driving  take-charger  with  20 
years’  experience  in  daily  and  weekly 
gg|j,_Bmall-town,  mets  and  suburban 
markets.  Familiar  both  letterpress  and 
offset  processes.  Now  in  his  prime 
(early  40's)  and  ready  to  move.  Write 
for  resume  and  references.  Box  1227, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  ex-midwest  daily  editor 
seeks  opportunity.  Strong  on  adminis¬ 
tration,  promotion  and  competitive  sit¬ 
uations.  Knows  all  desks.  Top  record. 
Young,  family  and  references.  Box 
1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST  (conserva¬ 
tive)  interested  in  servicing  like  pub¬ 
lications.  Ca.n  provide  the  right  cartoon 
for  editorials  and  articles.  Quick  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  47,000  daily 
would  like  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  S. 
7,  8  or  9.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

CREIATIVB  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER. 
20  years’  experience,  weekly  and  daily. 
1965  earnings  $15,000.  Write  Box  1167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERVISOR  .  .  .  (more  precisely 
.  .  TELEPHONE  SALES  DIRECTOR! 
’65;  350,000  line  gain 
Zone  2  —  magazine,  newspaper. 

Box  1253,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  need  a  top  producer  and  staff 
builder,  send  for  my  resumi.  Seventeen 
years’  experience  retail,  national,  class¬ 
ified.  Age  42,  family,  college.  Seek 
permanent  connection  with  metro  or 
medium.  Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  assign¬ 
ment  sought  by  aggressive,  mature, 
thoroughly  experienced  metropolitan  re- 
tail-national  salesman  on  smaller  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  record,  health  and 
references.  Area  4  preferred;  30  days 
notice  required.  Box  1121,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CHALLENGE  ME?  Flair  for  creative 
copy,  layout.  Aggressive,  experienced. 
Single,  25,  AB,  MS  from  top  univer¬ 
sities.  Will  travel.  Box  1188,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


DO  YOU  NEE3D  AN  AGGRESSIVE, 
competent  man  to  operate  or  assist  in 
the  operation  of  your  street  sales  de¬ 
partment?  Over  20  years’  experience  on 
two  metropolitan  dailies  handling  urban 
and  suburban  newsboy,  newsstand  and 
rack  sales.  Presently  employed.  Seek 
challenge.  Box  1081,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MEDIUM  OR  LARGE  CIRCULATION 
DIREXTTOR/MANAGER 
Completely  qualified  to  professionally 
manage  and  obtain  top  return  for  dol¬ 
lar  spent.  Tempered  by  suijervisory  and 
management  experience  on  one  large 
and  one  small  paper.  Have  spent  14 
years  preparing  for  your  situation. 
Under  40.  No  confidence  betrayed.  For 
resume  write  Box  1251,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 


Sales  veteran  offers  33  years’ 
experience  in  aii  phases  of 
newspaper  display  advertising; 
organizer  —  strong  on  saies  — 
with  managerial  experience; 
heavy  on  department  stores, 
likes  to  make  presentations; 
civic  and  reiigious  ieader  in 
community;  aggressive  and 
enthusiastic,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  50,  with  “can  do’’  attitude; 
personable — adjustable  —  and 
wilt  fit  well  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  Presently  employed  with 
newspapers  of  well  over  200,- 
000  daily  circulation.  Salary  of 
five-figures  required.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  3  or  4. 

Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Editorial 


CAUFORNIA  BOUND 
NEWSMAN,  34,  family,  8  years’  on 
dailies  in  sports,  police,  desk;  currently 
photo  editor-deskman  on  60M  daily. 
Available  for  interviews  in  California 
from  Feb.  14-March  1.  Box  1184,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

M.A.  GRAD  Big-Ten  J-School,  26 — ex- 
Peace  Corps — versatile,  wants  moderate- 
liberal  paper  (where?)  r^rting  with 
prospect  of  (1st  love;)  editorial  writing. 
Box  829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  12  years*  experience, 
wants  job  in  Chart  Area  8.  Courthouse 
beat  preferred.  Top  references.  Box 
1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  general  assignment 
reporter — now  on  metropolitan  paper — 
desires  change.  J-grad,  over  6  years’ 
experience.  Best  of  references,  ^x 
1183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANTI-SLOPPY  COPY— News  editor, 
copyreader,  expert  in  grammar,  news¬ 
writing,  editing,  tightening;  a  healthy, 
vigorous  65,  available  Feb.  27.  Box 
1254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  or  Editorial  Page — Like  to 
combine  Business  and  Financial.  Metro 
experience;  M.A.  Ideas,  help  develop 
pages.  Interested  NE  Central  or  New 
England.  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  seeks  editor’s 
spot  on  small,  me<lium  daily.  Married, 
33.  Zones  1.  2,  3.  5,  7.  Box  1252,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mid-30’8,  now  heading  aggressive 
40,000  Northeast  daily.  This  pa¬ 
per’s  growth  is  the  result  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  news  sense,  training  ability 
and  hard  work.  If  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  would  benefit  your  product, 
and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them, 
write;  Box  1236,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Elxceptionally  well-qualified  editor 
and  administrator,  now  employed 
prestigous  metro  daily,  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  post  on  quality  paper.  Age 
41,  family,  degree. 

Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher 

OPEN  TO  CHANGE 

Sixteen-year  newspaperman,  jack-of- 
all-trades  reporter ;  1  year  assistant  city 
editor:  1%  years’  statehouse;  few 

months  on  copy  desk.  Five  years’  on 
present  paper;  2  state  awards.  Open 
any  direction — newspaper  or  news-re¬ 
lated.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER-’TRAINING?  You  need 
me:  25  years’  reporter,  deskman.  edi¬ 
tor;  expert  grammarian,  know  all 
slip-ups,  have  "million”  do-and-don’t. 
Now  on  metropolitan  desk.  March  1. 
Box  1248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Elxcellent  back¬ 
ground,  thoroughly  skilled,  experienced 
all  phases.  Column,  layout,  features. 
Top  references.  Bo.x  1226,  Editor  &  Pub- 
plisher. 

WRITER-EIDITOR,  varied  experience 
in  company  publication,  newspapor 
fields.  Box  1217,  Editor  &  Publi8h?r. 


MANAGER 

In  six  years  as  m.  e.  of  Omaha’s 
Sun  Newspapers,  I’vo  built  a  13- 
member  professional  staff  that 
established  unique  reputation  for 
courageous  local  depth  reporting, 
helped  boost  circi  lation  25  per 
cent.  I  want  to  apply  this  know¬ 
how  to  another  pai^er  that  wants 
to  grow.  Paul  Williams,  1521  S. 
94th,  Omaha,  Neb.,  63124. 


TV  FOREIGN  ASSIGNMEIfT 
Reporter,  photographer,  broadcasting 
correspondent.  TV  experience  (no  cam¬ 
eraman).  Age  45,  19  years’  profes¬ 
sional  experience  of  which  9  years  un- 
derdweloped  countries.  Swiss  citizen,. 
English,  French,  German  perfect;  con¬ 
versant  several  other  languages.  Seeks 
assignment  (TV  preferred)  Asia.  Af¬ 
rica  or  elsewhere.  Willing  travel,  be 
based  anywhere,  used  to  hardship  as¬ 
signments.  Best  references.  Write: 
Richard  Anderegg,  Haurani  Street, 
Arjol  Bldg.,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 


YOUNG.  C.U’ABLE  CmCAQO  NEWSMAN 
with  mature  judgment,  for  five  years’ 
with  large  business  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation,  wants  to  return  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  work  as  financial,  city  or  man¬ 
aging  editor :  has  owned  own  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  knows  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work.  Active  in  civic  and 
journalism  affairs  and  a  proven  execu¬ 
tive.  Write  to  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 


GHOST  WRI’TING,  speeches,  articles, 
book  lengrth  biographies,  etc.  California 
writer.  Box  1163,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


VETERAN  ASIAN  HAND,  with  15 
years’  news  experience — now  free-lanc¬ 
ing  out  of  Tokyo — seeks  to  string  for 
dailies,  magazines.  Will  go  anywhere 
on  assignment.  Box  1181,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris  I  Editorial  page  mailers 
—spot  assignments— coddled  handling 
your  VIP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years’  ^rope)  ; 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


TTS  OPERATOR ;  fast  and  accurate, 
36,  male,  married.  16  years’  experience 
— new^aper  and  trade  plant.  Union. 
Desires  day  situation.  Box  1193,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 

ENEatGETTC  AND  IBCAGINATTVB 
news  and  feature  photographer — (26), 
married — seeks  position  on  large  Cana¬ 
dian  daily,  arriving  early  April.  ’Ten 
years’  experience,  six  as  chief  on  two 
leading  photo-conscious  dailies.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  work  on  request.  Air-mail : 
R.  J.  Kenward,  Box  444,  Hamilton, 
New  Zealand. 

PHO’TOGRAPHETR  seeks  position  with 
university  desiring  quality  and  service 
in  it’s  photographic  operation.  If  you 
now  have  to  purchase  photography  out¬ 
side.  I’m  your  man.  Experience  in 
public  relations.  Box  1176,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Printers 


PRESSROOM  SUPERIN’TENDENT  or 
Foreman.  Offset  newspai)er  preferred. 
Fdlly  competent  —  camera  through 
bindery.  Wm.  G.  Cundy,  1807  So. 
266th  PI.,  Kent,  Wash.,  98031. 

FIRST  -  CLASS  MAKERJP  -  AD  MAN 
must  have  warm  climate.  Prefer  me¬ 
dium-size  or  smaller  California,  E^orida 
or  Arizona  daily.  Permanent  only.  36, 
family  man.  Eimployed  present  job  17 
years.  Recommendation  letters  avail¬ 
able.  E.  Madendorp,  2207  Mills  Ave., 
N.  Muskegon,  Mich.,  49445. 


Special  Services 


NEED  A  TV  EDITOR?  Let  us  handle 
the  job  for  you  at  half  the  cost!  Com¬ 
plete  package  includes  TV  crossword 
puzzle,  cartoons,  exclusive  features. 
PLUS  a  weekly  ’TV  program  log  with 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
station  in  YOUR  area.  Buy  all  or  part. 
Write  for  samples,  rates.  Box  1213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Human  Frailties 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  Presidential 
press  secretary,  didn’t  realize  it 
but  he  demonstrated  the  “human 
frailties”  of  President  Johnson, 
in  his  televised  interview  last 
week,  more  than  he  did  the 
Washington  press  corps  which 
he  accused  of  having  such  weak¬ 
nesses. 

To  say  that  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  is  primarily  a  device  to  let 
the  President  “say  what  is  on 
his  mind”  is  a  distortion  of  the 
whole  concept  whereby  the  pub¬ 
lic,  through  the  press,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  ask  the  President  about 
the  things  it  has  on  its  mind. 

Add  to  that  Moyers’  comment 
“the  President  feels  that  he  is 
better  served  if  he  can  talk 
directly  to  the  people  through 
radio  and  television”  and  one 
begins  to  get  the  feeling  that 
communications  from  the  White 
House  are  designed — or  at  least, 
President  Johnson  would  like 
them  to  be  designed — to  serve 
his  purposes  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  people  w’ho  elected 
him. 

When  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion  is  how’  “he”  is  served  the 
connotation  is  clearly  that  com¬ 
munications  should  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  White 
House  incumbent  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  the  best  information 
to  the  American  people.  To  claim 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
is  ridiculous. 

Moyers’  attempt  to  attach  the 
label  of  “human  frailties”  on 
newspaper  writers  and  on  no 
one  else  was  a  device  calculated 
to  imply  infallibility  and  omnis¬ 
cience  on  the  part  of  others, 
particularly  those  in  the  White 
House.  That  is  also  ridiculous. 
*  «  * 

The  attitude  in  official  Wash¬ 
ington  these  days  seems  to  be 
that  “when  we  make  a  state¬ 
ment  it  is  the  truth,  it  contains 
all  the  facts,  it  needs  no  inter¬ 
pretation.  There  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  attempting  to  anticipate 
what  our  policy  will  be,  or  what 
we  will  do,  any  more  than  there 
is  to  question  it  after  it  has  been 
pronounced.” 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
there  have  been  a  few  instances 
when  the  “facts,”  as  uncovered 
later,  did  not  fit  the  “facts” 
as  officially  stated  originally. 
The  U  Thant  peace  proposal  was 
one  of  those. 

Such  things  are  embarrassing 
to  the  Administration  which 
probably  accounts  for  its  pen- 


at  Thirty 


chant  to  state  a  position  to  the 
American  people  over  radio  and 
television  with  no  chance  for  an 
immediate  question. 

We  happen  to  be  one  of  those, 
however,  who  fears  the  in¬ 
creasing  trend  in  government  to 
belittle  criticism — because  of 
“human  frailties,”  for  instance 
— and  the  growring  controls  on 
the  release  of  information.  The 
more  we  progress  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  handout  in  which  gov¬ 
ernment  offices,  including  the 
White  House,  release  only  that 
information  deemed  advisable 
the  more  out  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  will  suffer. 

If  developed  to  its  ultimate 
e.xtreme,  those  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  could  disappear. 

*  *  * 

The  “planted  question”  device 
has  been  around  Washington 
about  as  long  as  there  has  been 
a  Presidential  press  secretary. 
Many  reporters  and  editors  knew 
the  practice  existed.  Few  people 
thought  it  was  compromising 
because  in  addition  to  letting 
the  President  say  what  he 
wanted  to  say  it  opened  up  the 
subject  for  further  questioning. 

Bill  Moyers’  comment,  how¬ 
ever,  places  the  whole  thing  in  a 
different  context.  When  he  says 
that  news  conferences  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  the  “convenience 
of  the  President,  not  the  con¬ 


venience  of  the  press,”  one 
wonders  how  many  unsuspecting 
reporters  have  been  “used”  when 
they  grabbed  at  the  bait  of  a 
suggested  question. 

Whatever  usefulness  the  prac¬ 
tice  had  for  the  White  House  in 
the  past  has  now  been  destroyed 
because  most  reporters  will  ask 
themselves  from  now  on  what 
the  motive  might  be  when  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  suggested.  Is  the  motive 
to  impart  information  or  propa¬ 
gandize  a  point  of  view?  There  is 
a  difference. 

• 

Golden  Chair 

Toronto 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has 
been  awarded  the  national  Gold¬ 
en  Chair  Award  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Furniture  Industry.  The 
award,  an  inscribed  mahogany 
plaque  bearing  a  raised  profile 
of  a  classic  golden  chair  de¬ 
signed  in  300  B.C.,  is  presented 
in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  promotion 
of  Canadian  furniture  in  1965. 
The  Gazette  in  its  Saturday 
Home  Section  has  regularly  fea¬ 
tured  a  Canadian  Decorator  col¬ 
umn. 


Moves  to  City  Job 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Louis  G.  Black  resigned  from 
the  Associated  Press  Connecti¬ 
cut  bureau  staff  here,  to  become 
New  Haven  city  community  re¬ 
lations  and  information  officer  at 
$9,000  a  year,  effective  Feb.  7. 
Prior  to  joining  the  AP  in  1934, 
Mr.  Black  worked  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Hartford 
Coiirant, 


Union  Paid 
For  Outside 
Tape  Use 

The  three  newspapers  of  New 
York  City  which  use  outside  tape 
for  setting  the  New  York  and 
American  Stock  Exchange  re¬ 
ports  are  arranging  payments  to 
be  made  to  the  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  as  if  the 
type  had  been  set  in  the  shops. 

In  keeping  with  the  current 
contract,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Post  make 
payment  at  the  full  hourly  rate 
for  every  hour  of  saving  that 
results  from  use  of  outside  tape. 

Of  these  three,  only  the  Times 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City,  which  is  arranging  to  hold 
in  an  escrow  account  approxi¬ 
mately  $159,000,  the  current  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  Times.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  and  union  will  set  up  a 
jointly  administered  trust  fund, 
which  probably  will  be  called  the 
Outside  Tape  Fund,  to  receive 
the  money  in  escrow.  The  trust 
fund  will  be  similar  to  those  now 
in  operation  for  welfare  and 
pension  funds. 

Typographical  Union  No.  6 
reported  receipt  of  $205,000 
from  the  New  York  Post,  repre¬ 
senting  past  payment  due  and  a 
16-month  advance  payment  for 
use  of  outside  tape  and  set  the 
amount  due  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  at  $122,000. 

Union  officials  said  the  round- 
figfure  amounts  that  are  expected 
from  each  paper  per  year  for 
use  of  outside  tape  are:  Times, 
$68,000;  Herald  Tribune,  $49,- 
000;  Post,  $80,000,  with  the 
total  yearly  income  to  the  fund 
amounting  to  $197,000.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  contributions 
will  continue  to  increase  as  the 
hourly  rate  in  the  contract  goes 
higher. 

Joint  administration  of  the 
trust  fund  is  required  by  law. 

Another  for  Faubus 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Governor  Orval  E.  Faubus, 
already  the  owner  of  one  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  the  M  a di son 
County  Record  at  Huntsville, 
announced  this  wreck  that  the 
Faubus  Development  Company 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Ad¬ 
vanced  Reporter  at  Waldron. 
The  purchase  was  from  the  Cox 
Bros.  Publishing  Company.  Bill 
Russell,  38,  of  Denton,  Texas, 
has  been  named  as  editor  and 
manager.  Farrell  Faubus,  only 
son  of  Governor  Faubus,  owns 
the  controlling  interest  in  the 
new  firm. 
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HANDS  STAY  ON  THE  KEYBOARD 
...PUNCH  TAPE  FASTER 
WITH  nr  64-KEY  PERFORATOR 


All  linecasting  machine  functions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  characters,  figures  and  spaces, 
are  coded  directly  by  single  keystrokes 
from  the  keyboard  of  a  Teletypesetter® 
Perforator.  No  auxiliary  keys  to  operate, 
no  reaching  or  extra  movements  away 
from  the  keyboard  to  interrupt  the  steady, 
high  speed  rhythm  of  a  competent  touch- 


system  operator.  Everything  for  complete 
linecasting  machine  programming  is 
right  under  the  finger-tips! 

Fairchild  Teletypesetter  Perforators 
are  the  fastest,  most  versatile  equipment 
for  preparing  tape  for  automatic  linecast¬ 
ing.  Maximum  speed  is  1035  keystrokes 
per  minute  —  far  beyond  the  capability 


of  even  the  fastest  operator. 

TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo¬ 
rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  allotter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop . . .  small  or  large. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  Of  FAIRCHIIO  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
district  OFTKES:  EASTCNESTER.  N.  V.  •  LOS  ANOEIES  •  ATUWTA  •  CHKAfiO 
OVERSEAS  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGUNO 


Fairchild  Graphic  Eqaipmant,  Dept.  ^^SS 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  V.  11S03 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world's  only  integrated  and  complete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

P  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Street _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Journalists,  writers  and  researchers  will  find  the  fully-updated 
1966  World  Almanac  better,  more  comprehensive  than  ever.  It 
has  more  than  a  million  facts,  neatly  indexed  for  instant  refer¬ 
ence,  under  some  10,000  subject  headings. 

Exclusive  new  features  for  ’66  include:  America’s  Zip  Codes,  The 
Nation’s  Highways,  Fish  and  Game  Laws,  The  Year  in  Space, 
Rulers  of  the  World  and 
many  more.  Get  your  li¬ 
brary  or  desk  copy  of  the 
world’s  most  famous 
single-volume  refer¬ 
ence  book  now;. ^ 


in  handsome 
library-style 
cloth  binding 


in  soilproof 
teavy  cover 


World  Almanac,  Dept.  E  P 

125  Barclay  St.,  New  Yark,  N.  Y.  10015 

Enclosed  is  $ _ for  the  following  1966  World 

Almanacs; 

_ copies,  paper  bound  @  $1.60  each 

_ copies,  cloth  bound  @  $2.60  each 

(Price  includes  10(Z  for  postage  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.) 
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